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U* SATISFACTORY as many 
may have considered the terms 
of the peace lately concluded with 
Persia, few even of the most reso- 
lute of such grumblers but will now 
admit that it has at all events been 
sufficiently opportune. Had the 
Government—with whose easy deal- 
ing towards the offending Shah so 
much fault has been, not altogether 
unjustly, found—been gifted with 
Cassandraic prescience, they could 
hardly have got rid of the quarrel, 
and of the operations it involved, 
more exactly in the nick of time. 
With the sparks of Sepoy mutiny 
kindling into flame from hee to 
Calcutta, Sir James Outram and his 
15,000 men could have been ill 
spared much longer in the Gulf,—to 
say nothing of the embarrassment 
any further recruitment of his force, 
or of that employed in China, would 
have occasioned both to the Home 
and Indian Governments. So far, 
therefore, the Persian peace, with 
all its defects, is a thing to be 
thankful for, as matters have turned 
out; and after so much having been 
said and written about the causes 
and probable consequences of the 
rupture, we should have allowed the 
rough episode to take its place in 
history without further comment on 
our part, but for the appearance of 
the Blue-book whose contents throw 
such new light upon the real origin 
of the quarrel as to invite some 
additional remark on the subject of 
our Persian policy—past, present, 
and to come. Several oe have 
now passed since these remarkable 
papers were laid before Parliament, 
without any adequate notice of their 
contents having been given to the 
public by that portion of the news- 


paper press which was most abusively 
jocular at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and its agents at Teheran, 
when the quarrel occurred: it may 
therefore not be without interest to 
the lovers of fair play who support 
this Magazine, if we attempt to 
supply the information which has 
been thus, less honestly than con- 
veniently, withheld. Had this 
volume of Despatches, too, been 
before the country five months ago, 
we can hardly think it possible that 
any writer, with a oa sense above 
Grub-street, would have penned such 
misstatements of fact as abound in 
the latter half of the article ‘ Persia,’ 
in the April number of the Quar- 
terly Review. If the author of that 
paper had wisely confined himself 
to stating the results of his evi- 
dently personal acquaintance with 
a portion of the Shah’s empire 
and its people, he would have 
earned the just gratitude of his 
readers for forty pages of most 
interesting and graphic writing ; 
but in essaying to pronounce dog- 
matically on a political question of 
whose merits he is still honest 
enough to acknowledge his own 
ignorance, he offers another illustra- 
tion of the Macheathian maxim, that 
‘the judgment is weak where the 
prejudice is strong.’ In drawing 
attention, therefore, to these De- 
spatches, we appropriately couple 
with them this elaborate misrepre- 
sentation of the origin of the i 
sian war,—setting the official vera- 
city of the Blue-book against the 
imaginative special-pleading of the 
Reviewer. 

Our diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Teheran date from the 
beginning of the present century, 
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when the power of the Afghan 
Sirdars was great enough, especially 
if supplemented by that of Seinde 
and the Punjaub, to occasion un- 
easiness to our Indian - Govern- 
ment, As a check upon any ag- 
— by these chiefs upon our 
rontier, it was deemed advisable 
to ally ourselves with Persia, and 
by encouraging the Shah’s territo- 
rial eupidity beyond the boundaries 
of Khorassan, to divert the Afghan 
Chiefs’ attention from our own pos- 
sessions. Herat had long been 
hankered after by the Persian 
Government, and had not internal 
rebellion occurred to disturb our 
plans before the British Minister 
reached Teheran, his first efforts 
would have been employed in 
stimulating an advance on_ that 
principality—our policy then being 
to incite to the very aggression it 
has since been our steady object to 
avert. The rising star of Napoleon, 
however, brought a new enemy into 
the field; and the full exercise of 
our diplomatic ingenuity was called 
for to protect ourselves against his 
far more formidable genius and 
resources. To this end we altered 
our tactics, and instead of exciting 
the Shah any longer against his 
Afghan neighbours, concluded anti- 
French treaties with Persia, the 
whole of Afghanistan, Scinde, and 
the Punjaub. In securing the 
alliance of all four of these coun- 
tries, however, our diplomatists did 
not altogether lose sight of their old 
Perso-Afghan policy, but so framed 
their federal compacts with these 
two States that, in case either 
attacked our Indian frontier, the 
other was bound to assist us in 
repelling the invader; we being at 
the same time committed to no 
more costly interference in their 
uarrels than friendly mediation at 
the desire of both—a reciprocity 
which has been well likened to the 
old schoolboy trick of ‘heads, I 
win; tails, you lose.’ But, in case 
of any European imvasion of the 
Shah’s dominions, we specificall 
pledged ourselves to aid him with 
men and materiel, besides an annual 
subsidy of £100,000, during the 
continuance of hostilities—this last 
not to be paid, however, in case 
Persia herself should have provoked 
the war by her own aggression, 
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The treaty imposing these recipro- 
cal obligations was entered into in 
1809, and was renewed more defi- 
nitively in 1814; from which time 
till 1826 we enjoyed all the influ- 
ence and cordial friendship with 
the Shah’s Government that such 
stipulations, honestly held to, would 
have deserved. In the latter year, 
however, when war again broke out 
between Russia and Persia, Mr. 
Canning took advantage of a diplo- 
matic loophole to evade the obliga- 
tion of the Morier and Ellis treaty; 
and in spite of the earnest counsels. 
and protests of Sir John Campbell 
—then British Minister at Teheran 
—and the nearly as unequivocal 
opinion of the Duke of Wel ington, 
refused not merely the ao ated 
contingent and cash, but declined 
even to mediate between the belli- 
gerents, an office of ee to: 
which Persia was also entitled by 
the treaty of 1814. Is it to be 
wondered at that, after such am 
illustration of our regard for federal 
promises, our influence sank with 
the Persian Sovereign and his 
ministers, and that our reputation 
for good faith—the grand pillar of 
British prestige throughout the 
East — received a wound which 
thirty years have not sufficed to- 
heal P 

The French danger having passed 
away, our diplomatic attention was 
again given to Afghanistan and its 
turbulent rulers. However much 
our policy may have varied its 
tactics during and before this period, 
its object ever was the same—to 
maintain the independence of a wide 
margin of territory between Persia 
and our Indian frontier; but so to 
maintain it as that, whilst offering 
protection to our boundary-line 
against aggression from the West, 
it should not be itself the source of 
any similar annoyance. To this 
end we at first encouraged a divided 
authority in Afghanistan, thinking 
it safer to have for neighbours two 
or three mutually distrustful and 
independent _ principalities — each 
contemptible by itself—than one 
consolidated Government with 
power to be troublesome if personal 
ambition or foreign influence should 
so dispose its head. Such, accord- 
ingly, was the course pursued by 
our rulers at, and for several years 
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after, the beginning of the pre- 
sent century; Persia herself being 
then strong enough to contribute 
something to the suggesting causes 
of this policy—by an adverse alliance 
with one or other of our possible 
enemies; whilst France and Russia 
supplied the rest. By 1838, how- 
ever, our experience of these turbu- 
lent Sirdars had induced a prefer- 
ence for the opposite project of one 
authority from the Indus to Herat ; 
and Mohammed Shah having, for 
some time before, taken no pains to 
conceal designs of conquest in the 
direction of Caubul and Candahar, 
we decided on re-establishing the 
friendly Government of the old 
royal dynasty of the Suddozyes, in 
the person of Shah Soojah, over an 
empire that should extend from our 
own frontier to Khorassan. To aid 
in this object, as also to defeat the 
effect of a compact between Persia 
and the Candahar chiefs, by the 
terms of which the latter were to 
hold Herat—then besieged by Per- 
sian troops, directed by a Russian 
general and envoy—as vassals of 
the Shah, a British force crossed 
the Indus and marched on Candahar. 
Of our short occupation of Afghan- 
istan, and of its calamitous termi- 
nation in 1841-42, it is needless to re- 
fresh the reader's memory. Enough 
that the result proved the step to 
have been an error in policy, and 
that the disasters of Elphinstone met 
with stern and speedy avengement 
from Pollock. Tothe paltry naval 
demonstration in the Persian Gulf, 
‘rather than to the expedition to Can- 
dahar, it was owing that, after ten 
months’ unsuccessful operations, the 
Shah’s troops were recalled from 
before Herat, and that the Russo- 
Persian scheme was for that time 
baffled. Herat itself was at that 
period governed by Shah Kamran, a 
weak and cruel sensualist, who was 
a mere tool in the hands of his 
vizier, the crafty and energetic Yar 
Mohammed. The friendship of this 
latter worthy had been purchased at 
a high figure by the Indian Govern- 
ment; and he accordingly remained 
‘true to the national Afghan cause 
during, and after, our occupation 
ef Candahar. To be sure he mur- 
dered his master, and usurped the 
supreme power in Herat, shortly 
-after the withdrawal of our forces ; 
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but these were trifles which it was 
convenient to overlook, and so he 
continued to enjoy our tangible 
favour, and we his hollow friendship, 
till his death in 185+. 

During the half century thus 
rapidly glanced at, the control of 
the British mission at Teheran had 
more than once changed hands 
between our Home and Indian 
Governments, and in 1830 and in 
1838 relations were entirely sus- 
pended with the Persian Court. 

With the death of Yar Moham- 
med Khan, and the succession of his 
imbecile son, Syed Mohammed, 
Herat again became a diplomatic 
bone of contention between the 
British mission at Teheran and the 
Persian Government. For nearly 
ten years the vigorous rule of the 
deceased chief had maintained in- 
ternal quiet within the principality ; 
and his steady deafness to all the 
underhand temptations held out by 
the Shah, had equally discouraged 
any overt advances on the part of 
Persia. No sooner, however, had 
the chiefship of the little State 

assed into the feeble hands of 

yed Mohammed, than Persian 
tampering again commenced; and 
the weak and irresolute Syed be- 
ing at the same time threatened 
with external invasion by Dost 
Mohammed of Caubul, and Kohendil 
Khan of Candahar, as well as haras- 
sed by revolt within his own terri- 
tory, fell back upon what seemed his 
only hope of safety, and consented to 
hold his city and territory as a fief 
from the Shah. And here begins the 
Blue-book, from the accurate infor- 
mation of which we shall draw most 
of our remaining narrative of British 

olitical relations with Persia till the 

reaking out of the late war. The 
difference between our facts and 
those of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
will hardly fail to suggest to the 
reader of both uncharitable thoughts 
as to the veracity of one or other of 
the writers. With this volume of 
Despatches to quote from, we have 
little fear of demonstrating on 
whose side lies the truth. e are 
free from personal or party preju- 
dice of any kind in this matter ; 
but, in the spirit of disinterested 
fair play, are anxious that the public 
should not be misled even by so 
ponderously ‘respectable’ a mis- 
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stater of facts as the Albemarle- 
street Review. 

From what has been already stated, 
the reader will have understood how 
persistently our policy—ever since 
the commencement of our diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of 
Teheran-—had kept in view the one 
object of a strong territorial barrier 
between Persia and the Indian fron- 
tier. To secure this, we had varied 
our tactics more than once; but 
our object was still the same, 
whether we encouraged disunion in 
Afghanistan, or lent armed aid to- 
wards bringing the whole of it under 
the sway of one friendly prince, or 
whether we allied ourselves with Per- 
sia, and, by fomenting mutual distrust 
between the Shah and his turbulent 
neighbours, kept the whole of them 
harmless as against ourselves, whilst 
in the aggregate they formed the 
required bulwark against invasion 
of our Eastern empire from Europe. 
It admits of debate whether the 
wiser policy would not have been to 
have concentrated our attention on 
Persia alone, and by consolidating 
our relations with the Shah, and 
strengthening his hands against 
enemies at home or abroad, have 
made Persia itself our barrier, and 
left the internal politics of Afghan- 
istan to be settled by its own un- 
manageable chiefs. Be this as it 
may, the defence of our Indian 
boundary was the end in view; and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the 
maintenance of Herat’s indepen- 
dence of the Shah formed a cardinal 
part of the policy by which this was 
to be assured. However satisfactory 
our relations might be with the 
Court of Teheran, it was still con- 
sidered a double security to have 
the ‘Gate of India’ free from the 
chances of diplomacy, and in the 
hands of a vale less amenable to 
Russian influence than the King of 
Kings. Such, at all events, were 
the views of our own Government 
throughout the lifetime of Yar Mo- 
hammed. The news of his death 
had not long been confirmed in Te- 
heran, before Colonel Sheil, then 
British minister at that Court, per- 
ceived symptoms of a renewed de- 
sign upon the little Afghan State. 
Accordingly, in July, 1851, he re- 
minded the Ameer Nizam (Prime 
Minister) that the views of the Bri- 
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tish Government with respect to He- 
rat were unchanged, and intimated 
that it would allow of no interference 
with that city or its territory, and 
therefore it would be for the inte- 
rest of the Persian Government to 
give definite assurances of the course 
it intended to adopt. In reply to 
this representation the Ameer dis- 
tinctly disclaimed any hostile inten- 
tion on the part of his Government 
towards Herat; adding that the 
only contingency under which Per- 
sia would make armed interference 
in its affairs, would be the approach 
of Dost Mohammed or his brother 
of Candahar, to subvertthe authority 
of Syed Mohammed Khan; and 
that even then no Persian troops 
would be dispatched to oppose such 
an attempt without previous notice 
to ourown mission. The incapacity 
of Syed Mohammed having already 
suggested an attack upon his terri- 
tory to Kohendil Khan, that chief 
crossed the Heratee boundary, and 
threatened a direct movement upon 
the city itself. Under pressure ot 
fear of this assailant, and harassed 
as well by insurrection among his 
own subjects, the feeble prince, 
as already stated, sought escape 
from his difficulties by invoking the 
sovereign aid of Persia. This was 
in September, 1851. His overtures 
of submission to the Shah’s authority 
were met by covert acceptance, and 
he was directed, by a private firman 
from the sovereign, and a letter 
from the Ameer Nizam, to issue the 
Heratee coinage in the Shah’s name. 
By the same vehicles of address the 
population of Herat were directed 
to make public acknowledgment of 
their allegiance to Persia, and en- 
joined to obey Syed Mohammed 
Khan as Governor in the Shah’s 
right. It is needless to note in de- 
tailthe various subterfuges employed 
by the Persian Government to com- 
pass the establishment of its own 
supremacy at Herat, without openly 
coming to extremities with our own 
mission. Though no troops had 
indeed been sent out of Khorassan, 
they were collected there in such 
force as to warrant our envoy’s dis- 
belief in the Ameer’s assurance that 
notwithstanding these appearances 
nothing was meant hostile to Herat. 
Agent after agent, however, was 
sent from Teheran, eachaccompanied 
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by a strong armed escort; till, in 
April, 1851, sufficient numbers had 
been thus smuggled within the walls 
to overpower the native Afghan 
party, and establish the Persian 
supremacy under Sam Khan. The 
eoinage was then issued, and the 
‘Khootbeh,’ or Friday prayers, 
read in the Shah’s name, and a 
number of the principal inhabitants 
who were opposed to these proceed- 
ings were sent prisoners over the 
frontier into Khorassan. 

By the summer of 1852, these 
aggressive measures had become so 
extensive and declared, that Colo- 
nel Sheil, finding all his expostula- 
tions and warnings disregarded by 
the Persian Ministers—who trusted 
everything to the forbearance of the 
British Government—and seeing 
plainly that nothing short of the 
_— and permanent annexation 
of Herat was intended, suggested 
to our Foreign Office that a final 
threat should be made of the with- 
drawal of the English mission from 
Teheran, unless every Persian agent 
and soldier were at once recalled 
from Herat. The indecision shown 
by the Earl of Malmesbury in re- 
fusing to sanction such well-advised 
energy till he should have tried the 
effect of Russian (!) persuasion on 
the Shah, largely justified, in our 
notion, the Persian Government’s 
belief in our real indifference as to 
the matter at issue. Indebted as 
Persia was at that moment to our 
interference for her immunity from 
Turkish aggression, there was every 
reason to believe that the execution 
of Colonel Sheil’s suggested menace 
would have speedily brought the 
Shah and his advisers to their 
senses, and have saved us a world 
of subsequent trouble. Pending the 
result of his reference to St. Peters- 
burgh, however, Lord Malmesbury 
directed our Minister to repeat to 
the Persian Government his already- 
given assurances of the grave dis- 
satisfaction of our own Government 
with the state of things at Herat, 
and at the same time to apprise 
them, that unless all Persian inter- 
ference with, and pretensions to, 
that principality were at once aban- 
doned, no political intercourse would 
be held with the Shah’s representa- 
tive at the English Court. In the 
same despatch which communicated 
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these instructions, Colonel Sheil was 
further desired to evince the utmost 
coldness. and reserve in his own 
dealings with the Persian Govern- 
ment, and was directed to remind 
them that, should these remon- 
strances be still disregarded, this 
eountry could again, as it had done 
in 1838, make its displeasure felt 
by Persia in a manner that would 
sensibly affect the material interests 
of that empire—the determination 
of Her Majesty’s Government being 
to prevent at all costs any attempt 
to effect a change in the political 
status quo of the countries lying 
between the Persian frontier and 
the British territories in India. 
This decided tone had not been 
adopted before it was needed: al- 
ready, in July of this year (1852), 
the Teheran Gazette, the official 
organ of the Persian Government, 
had announced the establishment of 
the Shah’s authority within the 
city and territory of Herat; and 
three months later a firman had 
been issued conferring the ‘ Govern- 
ment’ of the principality on Syed 
Mohammed Khan and his descend- 
ants for ever. Thus, after all their 
subterfuges and evasive explanations 
of their interference in the affairs 
of Herat, the Teheran Government 
threw off the mask, and formally 
roclaimed the annexation of the 
ittle Afghan State. They no longer 
pretended, as at first, that the Per- 
sian troops had advanced upon it 
to repel the invaders from Candahar, 
nor yet to prevent the spread of its 
own internal disturbances into the 
neighbouring Persian province of 
Khorassan; but without qualifica- 
tion declared it to be a conquered 
province, and, as such, henceforth 
an integral part of the Shah's do- 
minions. Unequivocal, however, as 
were these pretensions, they were 
speedily modified by the hinted 
Sonn of another demonstration in 
the Gulf; and accordingly, soon 
after the arrival of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s menacing despatch at Tehe- 
ran, the Sadr Azim (Prime Minister), 
early in January, 1853, consented 
to renounce all claim upon Herat, 
and to withdraw the Persian troops 
from its territory. With charac- 
teristic faithlessness, however, it 
was proposed, a few days later, to 
append to this engagement such 
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eonditions as virtually nullified its 
effect. Colonel Sheil not assenting 
to these—which sought to bind 
Great Britain to the same non- 
interference with Heratee politics as 
we desired to exact from Persia— 
a three weeks’ correspondence fol- 
lowed, which it is needless to sum- 
marize, though the Shah himself 
used his pen in a letter to our 
Minister through the Sadr Azim. 
The upshot of this epistolary fen- 
eing, thanks to the significant hint 
from Downing-street, was a new 
engagement, or ‘ convention,’ which, 
though very loose and unprecise in 
its structure, was deemed acceptable 
by Colonel Sheil. According to the 
terms of this instrument, which 
bears date the 25th of January, 
1853, the Persian Government 
pledged itself not on any account 
to send troops to Herat, except in 
the event of its being invaded by a 
foreign force; and even then to 
lihden them without their enter- 
ing the city as soon as the foreign 
troops should have returned to their 
own territory. In addition to this 
important stipulation, the Teheran 
Government engaged not to inter- 
fere in any manner whatever in the 
internal affairs of Herat, unless in 
so far as interference existed during 
the lifetime of Yar Mohammed 
Khan; to abandon the pretension 
and demand for the coinage and the 
‘Khootbeh’ being in the Shah's 
name; to recal the Persian agent 
from Herat at the end of four 
months, thenceforth maintaining no 
permanent agent in the place, nor 
permitting a permanent Heratee 
agent to remain in Persia; to libe- 
rate unconditionally all the Heratee 
Khans then confined in Meshed or 
Teheran ; and, finally, to communi- 
cate these conditions to Syed Mo- 
hammed Khan at Herat. To these 
articles was appended a qualifying 
rider, to the effect that, in the event 
- — ee in the affairs 
of the principality, the engagements 
thus Sabevel into by io dheen 
Government were to be held as if 
‘unwritten, non-existent, and in- 
valid ;’ and it was added that if any 

power—Afghan or other— 


should 
should take possession of the Herat - 


territory or its dependencies, the 
British Minister should, at the re- 
quest of the Persian Government, 
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use friendly means to induce them 
to retire and leave Herat to the en- 
joyment of its own independence. 

After some quibbling—in which 
the logic appears to us to have 
been on the side of the Persian 
Minister—as to the courier who 
should bear a notice of these engage- 
ments to Herat, Colonel Sheil car- 
ried his point, and a messenger 
from the mission, in company with 
another from the Governor of 
Khorassan, was dispatched with 
letters from our envoy and the Sadr 
Azim, and a private firman from the 
Shah, to Syed Mohammed, appris- 
ing him ob the stipulations above 
detailed, and enjoining his compli- 
ance with the arrangement so con- 
cluded. A specific undertaking was 
thus given by the Persian Govern- 
ment, and ratified by the King, dis- 
claiming, both retrospectively and 
for the future, all pretension to 
right of sovereignty over, or inter- 
ference with, Herat. Party logic 
has since attempted to prove 
that this engagement, because uni- 
lateral, was not binding on Persia, 
and that we were therefore not enti- 
tled to consider its subsequent non- 
fulfilment.as in any way contributing 
to a casus belli. It strikes us that 
asimple and conclusive answer to 
such reasoning is supplied by the 
fact, that the necessity for the un- 
dertaking had arisen out of the con- 
duct of Persia herself, and that as 
the conduct in question—unpro- 
voked by any ground of offence 
from us—was in direct contraven- 
tion of our Indian frontier policy, 
we were entitled to demand protec- 
tive pledges, and insist on their 
faithful observance, without any re- 
ciprocal engagement on our part 
whatever. ith characteristic dis- 
ingenuousness, the writer in the 
Quarterly speaks of the instrument 
which bound the Shah’s Government 
to good behaviour towards Herat as 
an invalid document ‘only signed 
by the Persian minister,’ in the very 
teeth of the fact that the agreement 
had been concurred in by the entire 
Persian Cabinet, and ratified by a 
firman of the King himself. Rati- 
fied and confiemet though the pro- 
mise thus was, however, the sequel 
will show how it was fulfilled by the 
Persian Government. 

The settlement of this convention’ 
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was the last effort of Colonel Sheil’s 
diplomacy at Teheran: in 1853 he 
resigned the charge of the mission 
into the hands of Mr. Taylour Thom- 
son, the first secretary, and returned 
to England. Whatever may be 
our private opinion as to the degree 
to which this latter gentleman’s 
want of firmness and tact contri- 
buted to render intelligible the still 
more marked decline in our influ- 
ence with the Shah and his Minis- 
ters that followed, it is needless, now 
that the late peace may be supposed 
to have healed all our diplomatic 
old sores, to be precise in stating it. 
The Blue-book throws no light on 
his intercourse with the Persian 
Ministers till June, 1854, when he 
apprises Lord Clarendon of his hav- 
ing appointed the now celebrated 
Meerza Hasuim Kuan to be first 
Persian secretary to the mission. 
From other sources of information, 
however,we can supply the short link 
in our narrative of Mr. Thomson’s 
administration and experience during 
the fourteen months that intervened. 
The new Chargé’s first difficulty 
with the Persian Government oc- 
curred in the autumn of 1853, and 
in the management of it he suc- 
ceeded, by an act of undignified and 
ill-judged energy, in bringing the 
mission into much popular disgrace 
and contempt amongst the inha- 
bitants of Teheran. Somebody 
Meerza, one of the thousand and 
one relatives of the Shah, had taken 
a fancy to a house belonging to 
Hadgee Somebody, a protected 
‘ British subject ;’ and having given 
effect to his liking by taking forcible 
possession of the admired dwelling, 
refused either to pay rent or eva- 
cuate. Failing to meet with speedy 
success in his protest to the Govern- 
ment against this injustice, Mr. 
Thomson resolved to be his own bai- 
liff, and sent a body of the mission 
servants to eject the rent-refusing 
prince. News of this circumstance 
coming in time to the ears of the 
Sadr Azim, that personage, in the 
hearing of a large crowd of the in- 
habitants, ordered the chief of the 
police to proceed with a body of his 
ferashes to the threatened house, 
and if he found the mission people 
there, ‘to beat and kill them, and 
defile their fathers’ graves.’ In- 
stead, however, of carrying out 
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these forcible directions to the 
letter, the police functionary col- 
lected a swarm of women from the 
neighbouring harems; and with 
true feline zest these uncaged furies 
assailed and speedily routed the 
myrmidons of the British Chargé 
d’Affaires. For this signal indig- 
nity, which, as we have said, ren- 
dered our mission for a time the 
laughing-stock. of all Teheran, Mr. 
Thomson demanded suitable apo- 
logy and reparation. Many days 
of official shuffling, refusal, and eva- 
sion followed; and Mr. Thomson, 
seeing that it was only the old game 
of hollow subterfuges and idle pro- 
mises being played over again at 
his expense, hauled down his flag, 
and broke off relations with the 
Persian Court. This step had the 
desired effect; and after a short 
delay, the required apologies were 
made, and reconciliation effected. 

Such an incident as this was but 
ill caleulated to improve the state 
of our relations with the Teheran 
Government, or to increase the per- 
sonal influence of our representative 
either with the ministers or the 
Shah himself. Accordingly, we are 
in no way surprised to read that his 
appointmentof Meerza HashimKhan 
to the service of the mission was 
resisted by the Sadr Azim, or that 
Mr. Thomson was weak enough to 

ield the point and waive his right 
ceemune of the Persian Minister's 
opposition. By a continuous dis- 
play of similar feebleness and lack 
of tact, this gentleman’s subsequent 
diplomacy contributed to the further 
embitterment of our relations and 
loss of influence with the Persian 
Government, till he was superseded 
by the arrival of the Hon. C. A. 
Murray at Teheran, in November, 
1854. 

The position of the new envoy 
was one of singular difficulty: he 
found our mission in the worst of 
odour with the Shah and his minis- 
ters at a juncture when current 
events rendered it to the last degree 
politic that we should cultivate their 
goodwill, and play at least an equal 
game with Russia. Under these 
circumstances, the wisdom of his 
reopening the shelved question of 
appointing the obnoxious Meerza 

ashim to a post in our service 
may admit of difference of opinion; 
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but, having so re-opened it, it is at 
least equally clear that he had no 
alternative but to go through with 
the assertion of his right. ‘To have 
mooted the matter again, and then 
have succumbed to the insolent veto 
of the Persian Minister, would have 
been to accept a still more humili- 
ating and damaging defeat than had 
been suffered by Mr. Thomson some 
fifteen months before. On no episode 
in the history of our relations with 
the Persian Court has so much mis- 
statement of fact been written and 
uttered as on this; and though it 
be at the risk of repeating incidents 
with which the reader may fancy 
himself already sufliciently familiar, 
the high interests of abstract truth 
—to say nothing of justice to a 
maligned and absent man, who is 
necessarily gagged by his position— 
compel us to re-state the whole case 
in the, truthful light which this 
Blue-book throws upon it. The 
writer in the Quarterly Review has 
given his own garbled and inaccu- 
rate version of the facts with an 
excess of prejudice that strongly 
suggests the suspicion of a personal 
motive for his bitterness: let us see 
how his statements tally with those 
of documents which even he must 
accept as authoritative. 

Mr. Murray, as we have said, 
reached his post in November, 1854. 
At that time Meerza Hashim Khan 
had been for nearly two years in 
the enjoyment of British protection, 
and for more than half of that period 
had been in the paid service of the 
mission. How he came to be em- 
ployed by Mr. Thomson in his ofli- 
cial capacity involves a question of 
a somewhat indelicate nature, and 
we therefore cheerfully abstain from 
touching upon it. The Meerza was 
a member of a family of rank, and 
in his youth had served at Court as 
apage. Outgrowing that employ- 
ment, he was nominally enrolled in 
the public service, and continued 
to draw a small pension from the 
Persian Government till shortly be- 
fore the time of his taking sanctuary 
in the mission, in consequence of a 
personal quarrel with the Sadr 
Azim. A despatch, dated Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1854, from Mr. Thomson 
to Lord Clarendon, informs us that, 
failing to make good the Khan’s 
appointment as native secretary to 
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the mission, that gentleman had 
nominated him to the British agency 
at Shiraz. To this latter appoint- 
ment the chief of the Foreign Office 
assented, conditionally on the con- 
currence of the Persian Govern- 
ment,—his lordship adding, that 
‘the asking for that concurrence 
might be made a compliment to 
them ;’ thus in no way recognising 
any right on their part to withhold 
it. It was, however, withheld, and 
Mr. Thomson was not the man to 
press matters to extremities. On 
what took place, if anything, with 
reference to the case from the time 
of Mr. Murray’s arrival till June of 
the following year (1855), the Blue- 
book gives us no information; but 
under date of the 22nd of that 
month, the new envoy writes to the 
Earl. of Clarendon, recalling his 
lordship’s attention to the matter, 
and reiterating the expediency of 
the appointment. This time the 
Foreign Minister's approval was un- 
conditional. In the interval be- 
tween Mr. Murray’s reaching Te- 
heran and the date of his first 
‘ Hashim’ despatch, however, he 
had more than once been treated 
with marked discourtesy—bordering 
on that extreme of insult that must 
have compelled him to break off 
relations many months sooner than 
he did. Servants of the mission had 
been seized, maltreated, and im- 
prisoned by the authorities with 
the barest shadow of cause, and at 
the wanton will of the Sadr Azim ; 
British Indian subjects trading in 
Persia had been subjected to the 
like outrages ; one of them was even 
publicly flogged in Meshed by the 
Sadr Azim’s brother; the mission 
itself was, for the first time during 
the present century, refused admis- 
sion to the national festival of the 
Tazieh ; and all Persians of rank or 
in office were forbidden to visit at the 
mission-house. The bare recital of 
these unprovoked indignities will 
enable the reader to appreciate 
the calm temper and Gdtenten 
with which our envoy submitted to 
grounds of offence any one of which 
would have justified him in lower- 
ing his flag when it occurred. 
Such being the conduct of the Per- 
sian Government towards Mr. Mur- 
ray during the first eight months 
of his official residence at Teheran, 
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we are not unprepared to learn that 
the Sadr Azim—the source of all 
the mischief from first to last— 
met his re-proposal to send Meerza 
Hashim to Bhiraz in no better spirit 
than he had already shown to Mr. 
Thomson. Tolerant, however, as 
our Minister had been up to this 

int, this refusal on the part of the 

ersian Government to sanction the 
appointment in question, involved 
the violation of a right of very con- 
siderable importance, and was too 
much to be submitted to. 

The real cause of the Sadr’s opposi- 
tion was personal enmity towards the 
Meerza—the ostensible one, that the 
latter was still in the royal service, 
and being so, was ineligible to em- 
ployment out of it. Ample disproof 
of this latter alleged fact is contained 
in Mr. Murray’s despatch of the 17th 
of November, 1855, in which it is 
satisfactorily shown that Hashim 
had never been more than nominally 
in the public service, and that even 
that connexion with it had been 
severed by a verbal dismissal by 
the Sadr Azim himself. When we 
state, however, that at the very 
time of this discussion, two other 
Persian subjects, also in the nominal 
service of the Government, and in 
the actual receipt of its pay, were 
in the employment of the Russian 
mission with the perfect consent of 
their own authorities, the reader will 
be able to set its proper value on the 
objection—even admitting the truth 
of his allegation as to Hashim’s 
non-dismissal—urged by the Persian 
Minister. The same despatch satis- 
factorily disposes of the statement 
in the Quarterly, that in making 
this appointment, Mr. Murray was 
actually violating the treaty of 184r. 
The barren assertion that that con- 
tract specities only Tabreez, Tehe- 
ran, and Bushire as places at which 
we may have consular agents, is 
sufficiently true; but the writer in 
the Quarterly knew, quite as well 
as the Sadr Azim himself, that for 
years past we have had at Ispahan, 
Shiraz, and other towns, local agents 
who have been recognised by, and 
m constant communication with, 
the governors of those towns. The 
narrowness and untenability of the 
ground taken by the Persian Minister 
compelled him, indeed, to drag in 
this technical plea in support of his 
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fiction as to the Meerza’s being still 
in the Shah’s service ; but Mr. Mur- 
ray was able to give it a decisive 
answer by reminding his Excel- 
lency that, in a case of then recent 
occurrence, he had himself, at our 
Envoy’s request, ordered a Com- 
mission of Arbitration to sit at 
Ispahan, in presence of our agent, 
on the claims of a British subject 
against the Custom-house—which 
was done; and also, that scarcely 
two years had elapsed since one of 
his (the Sadr Azim’s) own chief 
servants, having insulted our agent 
at Shiraz, had, on the official demand 
of Mr. Thomson, been sent all the 
way back from Teheran, and publicly 
punished in presence of the agent. 
So much for the Sadr Azim’s and 
the Quarterly writer’s ingenious 
quibble about our right of appoint- 
ment to Shiraz. Mr. Murray’s 
patient endurance of the insults 
put upon him up to this point, 
seem to have emboldened the Per- 
sian Minister to risk the last degree 
of obstinacy ; and accordingly, when 
the former—after having conclu- 
sively answered every argument he 
had to offer—intimated that Hashim 
Khan would set out on an early 
day for his post, the Sadr Azim 
declared that if he did so he should 
be seized upon the road. Not con- 
tent with threatening this outrage, 
he perpetrated another, by seizing 
the Meerza’s wife—who was a rela- 
tive of the royal family—and incar- 
cerating her in the house of her 
brother, declaring that unless her 
husband left the service of the mis- 
sion, they should be divorced. It may 
be needless to remind the reader that 
the person of this woman, as the wife 
of a British employé, was inviolate ; 
and that in thus arresting her, the 
Persian authorities not only offered 
a gross affront to the mission, but 
committed a direct breach of its 
treaty privileges. Mr. Murray of 
course protested against the out- 
rage, oh demanded the lady’s resti- 
tution to her husband. The Sadr 
Azim replied by a flat refusal, and 
by insinuating a disgraceful motive 
as the cause of our Minister's in- 
terference: he also circulated the 
scandal throughout Teheran, re« 
peated it in an official communica- 
tion to each of the foreign mis- 
sions in the city, and embodied 
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it in a paper drawn up for publi- 
cation, and published in Europe. 
Apropos of this last fact, we may 
mention that the editor of the 
Presse d’Orient—a _ venal Con- 
stantinople print—received, besides 
a heavy retainer in hard cash, the 
decoration of the Lion and Sun 
for his services in vilifying Mr. 
Murray, and belauding the Torsion, 
Government in this affair. Other 
journals in India were similarly sub- 
sidized, and did the like service to 
the Shah and his councillors; and 
were not the British press above 
suspicion, one might dat fancy 
that more than one of our own Lon- 
don papers had looked at the facts 
of this ‘Mrs. Hashim’s case’ through 
the same golden spectacles. Though 
the writer of the Quarterly article 
is of course insensible to such me- 
tallic arguments, his logic is nearly 
as faulty and his vision as oblique 
as if his pen too had been dipped 
in the agua d'oro of Teheran. 
Throughout his whole version of 
this affair of the Meerza and his 
wife, there is a disingenuousness 
that betrays him at some points of 
his narrative into statements as 
absurd as they are untrue. An 
instance of this mixed nonsense and 
mis-statement is supplied in the 
declaration which he gratuitously 
attributes to the lady’s brother, that, 
‘whether Meerza Hashim went to 
Shiraz or not, his wife, a princess, 
should not be left abroad (!) to bring 
discredit on the royal name’—the 
absurdity of which remark, as in- 
deed of the entire scandalous motive 
imputed to Mr. Murray, lies in the 
fact that she was to have accom- 
= her husband to his post, six 
vundred miles away from Teheran. 
Even party purpose is but poorly 
served by such liberties with com- 
mon sense. 

Gross personal insult having been 
thus added to the violation of our 
protection, Mr. Murray properly 
submitted a final and peremptory 
demand—accompanied by a threat 
of striking his flag—for the re- 
storation of the imprisoned lady 
to her husband (and zot to the 
British mission, as the Quarterly 
writer unfairly states) within a given 
time. Pretexts and subterfuges 
were the only reply, and the fixed 
day having passed, the mission flag 
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was struck. Some further corre- 
spondence followed, in which the old 
calumny was repeated, with the 
aggravation of its being endorsed 
by the Shah himself in an autograph 
letter. Anxious, however, to give 
the Persian Government full time 
for reflection, Mr. Murray remained 
sixteen days in Teheran, and during 
that period repeatedly warned them 
that if the mission were once 
withdrawn, the reparation to be de- 
manded would then rest with Her 
Majesty’s Government. As a final 
effort to obtain such satisfaction as 
would enable him to re-hoist his flag, 
he submitted a most just and rea- 
sonable ultimatum, which being 
again insultingly refused, he set 
out for Tabreez on his way to the 
Turkish frontier. ‘We have been 
assured’ (says the writer in the 
Quarterly) ‘that within half an hour 
after the time fixed for the accept- 
ance of the ultimatum had expired, 
the French Minister, who had been 
endeavouring to effect an amicable 
termination of the quarrel, brought 
Mr. Murray his own terms accepted 
by the Prime Minister.’ If this 
statement be intended to refer to 
the ultimatum submitted before the 
lowering of the mission flag, it is con- 
clusively disproved by Mr. Murray’s 
despatches to Lord Clarendon, of 
November 20th and 21st, in which 
full details are given of the recon- 
ciliatory efforts of both the French 
and Turkish Ministers, and of the 
ample concessions, both as regarded 
time and terms, made by Mr. Mur- 
ray at their request. If, on the 
other hand, it have reference to the 
final demand made before the mis- 
sion actually quitted the Persian 
capital, we are personally able to 
give it no less full contradiction, and 
that on authority quite as good as 
the source of the Quarterly’s ‘as- 
surance.’ So much for our envoy’s 
‘precipitation.’ In 1838, when 
merely a messenger of the mission 
was maltreated by the Persian autho- 
rities, Sir John MeNeill allowed 
only three days for the acceptance 
or refusal of his demand for satis- 
faction, and at the expiration of 
that time withdrew the mission from 


. Teheran without further parley. 


Had Mr. Murray acted with similar 
energy, there are but few of his 
countrymen who would not have 
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approved his conduct more; but if 
in Mr. Murray’s case there has been 
a semblance of less energetic con- 
duct, it must be borne in mind that 
the war withRussia imposeda certain 
restraintupon that gentleman, which 
he no doubt, and very properly, 
considered it his duty not to over- 
look. Of the temper of the Persian 
Prime Minister up to the very hour 
of the mission’s leaving the gates 
of Teheran, a conclusive illustra- 
tion may be mentioned :—expecting 
that Hashim Khan would (as is cus- 
tomary at Teheran with all who have 
been directly or indirectly connected 
with a foreign mission) attend the 
departing envoy for some distance 
out of the capital, the Sadr Azim 
posted a body of ferashes (police- 
men) at the gate through which the 
cortége was to pass, with orders to 
drag the Meerza from his horse, and 
carry him off before Mr. Murray’s 
eyes. Fortunately the latter heard 
of the intention in time, and pre- 
vented this extremity of outrage— 
which might have led to the mas- 
sacre of the whole party—by direct- 
ing the Khan to remain behind at 
the mission-house. Need another 
word be added in disproof of the 
Quarterly’s statement as to the 
Persian Government’s desire to 
settle the quarrel at the last mo- 
ment? Before passing from this 
much-falsified episode in the history 
of our Persian relations, we would 
refer such of our readers as may 
have this Blue-book within their 
reach, to Mr. Murray’s despatch of 
June 21st of last year, in which 
he briefly recapitulates to Lord 
Clarendon the whole facts of this 
Meerza Hashim affair, and the 
various insults and _ indignities 
offered to himself and the mission 
during his residence in Teheran: if 
we are any judges of the national 
feeling of this country, every im- 
partial Englishman will endorse 
our Foreign Minister’s approval 
of Mr. Murray’s conduct, and 
will equally accept the defence 
set forth in the document referred 
to, as acquitting him of all blame in 
the dispute. A few weeks ago, 
Lord Ellenborough—whose know- 
ledge of Eastern customs should 
have taught him better—indulged 
in a contrast of Mr. Murray’s per- 
sonal influence with the Shah and 
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his Ministers, with that possessed 
by Sir J. Malcolm and Sir J. Mac- 
donald — forgetting, or ignoring 
the fact, that by the wise policy of 
our then Government both these 
envoys were enabled to practise a 
lavish generosity of presents, not 
merely to the Sovereign, but to 
every individual about the Court 
whose friendship was worth having 
—the expenditure of Sir J. Mac- 
donald averaging, we believe, nearly 
£100,000 a year during his residence 
at Teheran; whilst the small official 
salary of Mr. Murray—whom the 
doubtful economy of our present 
Government sent empty-handed to 
the Persian capital—barely enabled 
him to support the requisite outlay 
of the mission. Had his official 
exchequer been as well supplied as 
that of the Minister last mentioned, 
we should probably never have 
heard of the late Persian war. 

Had we not already dwelt longer 
on this portion of our narrative than 

rhaps its proper importance may 
ave meek we could call atten- 
tion to the singular unfriendliness— 
as negatively disclosed by the Blue- 
book—of M. Bourré, the French 
envoy at Teheran, throughout the 
whole progress of this dispute be- 
tween Mr. Murray and the Persian 
Government. The Blue-book makes 
mention of only two trifling acts of 
reconciliatory iterference on this 
gentleman’s part, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the quarrel. 
More than such makes-believe of 
friendly endeavour might have been 
expected from the representative of 
our allies, at a time when relations 
between London and Paris were at 
the very climax of their cordiality. 
We have heard it whispered that 
M. Bourré’s offices were (privately) 
rather adverse than otherwise ; and 
if this be so, it makes the suicidal 
conduct of the Persian Government 
—in that case encouraged by the 
agents of both France and Russia— 
less hard to understand. For the 
credit of our allies themselves, we 
should have been glad to discover 
more cause of obligation in this 
affair than these despatches unfold. 

As if more distinctly to evince 
its hostility to Great Britain, the 
Persian Government, as soon as 
relieved from the surveillance of 
our mission, at once turned its eyes 
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and its arms towards Herat. Even 
before Mr. Murray left Teheran 
their old designs upon that princi- 
pality were again occupying the 
minds of the Shah and his Ministers, 
and before our envoy reached Ta- 
breez, an army of invasion was 
collected in Khorassan, and—to add 
yet further insult to the contem- 
plated breach of treaty—the com- 
mand of it was given to a prince 
who, we forgot to mention, had 
shortly before obscenely traduced 
our own Queen at a_ public 
banquet given by the Vizir of 
Teheran. The Shah, too, in an 
autograph written a few days before 
Mr. Murray's departure, and com- 
municated to all the other missions, 
hurled at that gentleman some para- 
graphs of most unroyal Billingsgate 
—far surpassing in grossness of 
insult anything himself or his Mi- 
nisters had penned before—winding 
up with a ‘We now command you 
(the Sadr Azim), in order that you 
may yourself know, and also ac- 

uaint the missions, that until the 
Som of England herself makesusa 
suitable apology for the insolence of 
the envoy, we will never receive 
back this foolish Minister, who is a 
simpleton, nor accept from her 
Government any other Minister.’ 
Rumours of disturbances—whether 
real or conveniently fabricated—in 
Afghanistan were current about 
this time, and on pretence of guard- 
ing Herat against these, Prince 
Sultan Moorad’s expedition entered 
the Afghan territory. In the com- 
mon course of Afghan fortune, Syed 
Mohammed had, some time before, 
been murdered and succeeded in 
the government of Herat by Prince 
Mohammed Youssuf, a son, or a 
nephew, of Shah Kamran It is 
needless, as it would be difficult, to 
relate fully what now happened. 
The Persians advanced upon, and 
invested Herat, and its ruler in- 
voked the protective aid of Dost 
Mohammed and the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. ‘Taking advantage 
of his master’s difficulty, Eessa 
Khan, the vizier of Mohammed 
Youssuf, handed the latter over 
into the hands of the Persians, who 
offered, in reward, to confirm him. 
in the government and defend him 
against all comers, if he would ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the 
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Shah. These overtures were un- 
successful, and the siege went on. 
In the meantime, at Teheran the 
Sadr Azim continued his old game 
of insult to our now only remain- 
ing agent in the Persian capital— 
Mr. Consul Stevens. For several 
years this gentleman had resided as 
Consul at Tabreez, where, and 
throughout the whole of Azerbijan, 
he had, by the able discharge of his 
official duties, and his high personal 
character, contributed, more than 
any other one of our agents in 
Persia, to establish and extend 
British influence. Towards the end 
of 1854 he had been transferred to 
Teheran, where he remained to pro- 
tect the interests of British sub- 
jects after Mr. Murray withdrew 
the mission. As may be supposed, 
his popularity at Tabreez and 
throughout the province, where he 
had prevented many an act of 
cruelty and injustice on the part of 
the authorities towards both Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans amongst 
the native population, made him no 
favourite eith the local executive, 
of which the present Sadr Azim’s 
brother had been a member in 
the earlier years of his official 
career. Accordingly, the fame of 
his energy and probity went before 
him to the capital, and on settling 
there he found himself an object of 
anything but goodwill on the part 
of the Government. A formal pro- 
test was therefore made by the 
Persian Ministers to Mr. Murray 
against Mr. Stevens being left be- 
hind when the former was starting 
for Turkey ; but this was properly 
disregarded, and the Consul stayed 
on. In his case, as in that of Mr. 
Murray, all Persians of respecta- 
bility were forbidden to visit at his 
house, and shortly after his native 
writer was dragged out of the con- 
sulate, beaten, and robbed by the 
servants of the Chief Priest of 
Teheran. A demand for apology 
and reparation was unheeded, and 
in rapid succession to this, the 
water was cut off from the mission- 
house, and a British subject stoned 
in the street on his way to the con- 
sulate. We mention these minor 
incidents merely to show that the 
previous conduct of the Persian 
Government was not the result of 
personal ill-will to Mr. Murray (as 
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has been so often untruly affirmed), 
but that in each and all of these 
indignities the affront was designed 
to be national. 

Whatever might have been the 
measures to be adopted by our 
Government to compel apology and 
reparation for the indignities put 
upon Mr. Murray, the advance of 
the Persian troops upon Herat, in 
open breach of the engagement of 
1853, supplied a casus belli requiring 
prompt and energetic treatment. 
Accordingly, on July 11th, LordCla- 
rendon addressed a letter to the 
Sadr Azim, reminding him of the 
engagements of the Persian Govern- 
ment respecting Herat, complain- 
ing of their breach, and demanding 
reparation and the withdrawal of 
the Shah's troops from the Heratee 
territory—in failure of which, the 
British Government, it was inti- 
mated, would adopt such measures 
as their own honour and interests 
required. Our consuls were sub- 
sequently recalled from Teheran 
and Tabreez, and orders were sent 
by the next mail to Bombay to pre- 
are an expedition for the Gulf. 
To this communication an answer 
was received at the end of Septem- 
ber, apprising our Foreign Minister 
that Ferokh Khan, on his way to 
Paris, as Ambassador to the French 
Emperor, would discuss the whole 
questions in dispute with Lord 
Stratford, on his arrival at Con- 
stantinople. But the case demanded 
something more explicit than this ; 
and another letter was therefore ad- 
dressed from our Foreign Office to 
the Persian Minister, setting forth 
more fully than before the grounds 
of British offence, and the reparation 
required,—with the added intima- 
tion that, in case of these demands 
being still refused, a British force 
would at once be directed on Persia. 
What followed must be too fresh in 
every newspaper-reader’s memory 
to need lengthened narration: Fe- 
rokh Khan’s arrival in Constanti- 
nople, and his resultless negotiations 
with Lord Stratford in October, 
during which Herat fell before its 
besiegers; the Governor-General’s 
proclamation of war, and the sailing 
of the Bombay expedition in the 
following month; the successful 
operations there; the renewed ne- 
gotiations at Paris, and the peace— 
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on terms far less advantageous, and 
certainly less commensurate with 
the insults suffered from the Per- 
sians, than those which Lord Strat- 
ford could have obtained at Con- 
stantinople—are all in the recollec- 
tion of everybody, and therefore 
need not be retold. 

Having oceupied so much space 
with narrative, but little remains to 
us for remark: that little, however, 
will suffice, for the story of our 
Persian policy, even as we have now 
roughly sketched it, suggests its 
own moral. And to our thinking 
that moral is utterly condemnatory 
of the line of conduct we have fol- 
lowed in our dealings with Persia 
during the greater part of the past 
half century. Anxious to keep her 
out of the arms of advancing Russia, 
we have practised temperance and 
moderation, and have reaped con- 
tinuous insolence and bad faith. In 
the treaty signed the other day at 
Paris we have repeated the same 
blunder, and already in the public 
execution at Teheran of the Heratee 
chiefs, whose lives and liberty the 
treaty assured, have we a sample of 
what we are still to expect. What, 
then, would all this suggest? We 
answer—an entire change of our 
diplomatic tactics with the Shah 
and his Government. If we are 
still to have relations with them at 
all, they should be established on a 
basis that would give us a potential 
influence in the country, and pre- 
vent for ever the possibility of such 
rupture-compelling outrages and in- 
sults as this Blue-Book records. 
This, however, would involve the 
necessity for such firmness as our 
Government has never yet displayed, 
and a corresponding support of its 
representative in Teheran—a sup- 
port which was unaccountably with- 
held from Mr. Murray, if we judge 
from the Blue-book, where we find 
that five long months were allowed 
to elapse between Lord Clarendon’s 
approval of the rupture and the 
despatch which directed him to go 
to Bagdad. But, sunken and ex- 
hausted as Persia now is, it becomes 
worth while to ask—would her 
friendship repay all this trouble 
and cost? We doubt it greatly, 
and believe that our true policy 
would be to turn again to Afghan 
istan, and out of i¢ to construct the 
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barrier our Indian frontier needs. 
With Caubul, Candahar, and Herat 
erected into one strong kingdom, 
under Dost Mohammed Khan, or 
some native chief of like energy and 
capacity of administration, our west- 
ern boundary would have little to 
fear from Russian, or any other 
aggression, Till such, however, be 
the case, the independence of Herat 
must be secured ; for to leave it with 
Persia is merely to preserve it 
against his own time for the Czar. 
We may return to Persian politics 
at a future day; meanwhile we fear 
that the bad faith already evinced 
by the Sadr Azim in his peculiar 
manner of executing the Ferokh- 
Cowley treaty; the delay in the 
evacuation of Herat; the conduct 
in regard to our affairs of the French 
agent at Teheran; and last, but 
not least, our Indian difficulties, 
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will all combine to make the duties 
of any British Minister at that 
Court no very agreeable or easy 
task; and we are prepared to hear 
that Mr. Murray, when he returns 
to the capital, will not find himself 
lying on ‘a bed of roses.’ Let him, 
however, have fair play—let him 
receive that support without which 
no British Minister abroad can be 
expected to serve his country with 
credit. But, above all, let there be 
no uncalled-for concessions made, or 
untimely forbearance extended, to 
a barbarous Government like that 
of the Shah, by whom such acts 
would, in the present state of our 
Indian Empire, be misconstrued 
into so many tokens of weakness or 
alarm on our part. Let all these 
things be, and we shall feel no ap- 
— as to the result of Mr, 
urray’s diplomacy in Persia. 
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HIGH AND LOW LATITUDES* 


ORD DUFFERIN sailed from 
Oban early in June, 1856; on 
the 7th of the month he touched at 
Stornaway, where he remained for 
two or three days; and in ten days 
more the Foam had sighted the 
famous ‘ Mealsack,’ or gull-haunted 
rock of basalt, and stealing alon 
the black promontory of Guldbran 
Syssel, was making her way into the 
secluded haven of Reykjavik, the 
capital of Iceland. His companions 
were, first, the figure-head of his 
recht, the graven image of a fair 
ady before whom his lordship is 
never weary of kindling the votive 
taper and swinging the fragrant 
eenser of his adoration. The volume 
opens with some beautiful verses in 
her honour— 
Calm sculptured image of as sweet a 
face 
As ever lighted up an English home,— 
Whose mute companionship has deigned 
to grace 
Our wanderings o'er 
leagues of foam. 


a thousand 


‘Remember me,’ he writes, early 
in the voyage, ‘ to , and tell her 


she looks too lovely; her face has 
become of a, beautiful bright sea- 
green, a complexion which her 
golden crown sets off to the greatest 


advantage.’ Playful allusions to 
the artistic effigy and remembrances 
of the fascinating original abound in 
the subsequent pages; and we can 
only hope that when Lord Dufferin 
went to hang her shrine with the 
spoils of the Polar Sea, he was re- 
ceived by the lady in a manner 
worthy of his constant devotion and 
his graceful homage. 

The actual messmates of the 
noble traveller were Charles Fitz- 
gerald, surgeon, photographer, and 
botanist, and Sigurdr Jonassyn, an 
Icelander, and law student at Copen- 
hagen. The master of the yacht, 
Mr. Ebenezer Wyse, picked up in 
an emergency in Glasgow, was re- 
markable for his dress and daring ; 
the valet and major-domo, Mr. 
Wilson, was a miracle of method 
and melancholy. The one delighted 
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in flashy tartan waistcoats of ve 
unnautical appearance, and the mul- 
titudinous festoons of a gold chain 
presented to him by the owners of 
a nutshell steamer which he had 
successfully navigated to Australia, 
and which was the last of six, the 
first five having perished in the at- 
tempt. The other, believing that he 
was predestined to a violent, sudden, 
and speedy death, resigned himself 
to a short life and a sad one: but 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself had not sterner 
notions about duty; and had this 
admirable man been certain of 
going to the bottom before tea, he 
would not have laid the dinner 
things with a whit less punctuality 
and precision. Several other minor 
characters give animation to the 
little drama,—as Grant, steward, 
watchmaker, and bird-stuffer ; and 
Webster, carpenter and ex-guards- 
man, who, from undertaking the 
charge of the caprine dairy, was 
known on board as Maid Marian. 
The gay good-humour of our noble 
correspondent appears to have dif- 
fused itself over his whole ship’s 
at Wilson alone sighed 
amidst the jolly crew. No little 
out-of-the-way job was needed to be 
done but it was discovered to be the 
favourite specialty of some person 
on board; and we are sure there is 
no sailor or passenger in the Foam, 
and that there will be few readers 
of her voyage, who would not be 
glad ‘again to hang their hammocks 
Behind that sweet figure-head, which 
‘smoothed the frantic fling of roy- 
stering waves,’ and generally exerted 
an influence upon elemental society 
in the Arctic circles such as figure- 
heads have seldom enjoyed since the 
allant and metaphorical days of 
orset and Dryden. 

Iceland has not been a very 
favourite resort of the roving, or at 
least of the writing, Englishman. 
Sir Joseph Banks (1772), and Sir 
John Stanley (1780), were amongst 
the earliest of our travellers who 
have left behind them any trace of 
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their footsteps. The records of their 
experience are buried amongst the 
a transactions of learned 
societies. The bookmaking nine- 
teenth century has given us the 
separate works of the sensible Mr. 
Hooker (1809), judicions as his 
namesake the divine; the solemn 
and tedious Sir George Mackenzie 
(1810); the dull and credulous 
Mr. Henderson (1814-15); and the 
lively and superficial Mr. Barrow 
(1834). It has not yet given us the 
journal of Sir Henry Holland, who 
accompanied Sir George Mackenzie, 
and furnished some of the best 
chapters to the latter baronet’s pom- 
pous quarto, and who has also com- 
amunicated his MS. to some later tra- 
vellers. The pretty sea-green volume 
from Albemarle-street now before 
us, the last comer from Thule, is by 
no means the least weleome. Lord 
Dufferin is, to our taste, the most 
agreeable English writer who has 
yet scrambled down the lava stair- 
case of the Alamanna Gja, or boiled 
his eggs in the Geysers. His 
sketches are pleasing not merely for 
the art which they display, but also 
for the news they bring us of our 
interesting cousins on the frontiers 
of the frozen realms of death and 
silence. There are nations seated 
beneath their vines and fig-trees who 
have lagged in the march of social 
and material improvement far behind 
the Icelander, on whose shores of 
cinder and snow the Highland birch 
is a delicate exotic. His capital, 
Reykjavik, if we compare its pic- 
tures in Sir George Mackenzie’s 
elaborate engraving and Mr. Bar- 
row’s woodcut, appears to have 
thriven and prospered between 1810 
and 1834; and if the subsequent 
twenty-two years have not encou- 
raged it to blossom into a one- 
storied timber Belgravia or Tybur- 
nia, they have at least greatly im- 
proved the internal comforts and 

races of its homes. Hooker, 

fackenzie, and Henderson make 
frequent and doleful complaints of 
the dirt which beset their studious 
steps, and the villainous smells which 
assailed their inquiring noses. In the 
nostrils of Barrow the island had a 
better savour; and his successor, 
the young lord in waiting from 
iitoe. who ought to be a good 
judge of the amenities of life, found 
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almost every house which he visited 
swept, garnished, and sweet. As 
regards manners and morals, Reyk- 
javik appears also to have turned 
over a new leaf. Mackenzie speaks 
by no means kindly of the lives of 
the ladies, and Henderson rebukes 
the men for their love of punch and 
lay. It is fair to observe that the 
atter censor cites as a special in- 
stance of the wickedness of the Ice- 
landic metropolis, that the benches 
of the cathedral were sometimes 
carried off to do sacrilegious duty at 
private theatricals. or do the 
clergy escape animadversion. The 
baronet accuses his friend the bishop 
of maintaining indecorous friendship 
with ladies no better than they 
should be; and has a story of a 
country parson who refreshed him- 
self during his Sunday service with 
brandy from a bottle which stood 
ready to his hand on the altar. 
Perhaps Mr. Barrow and Lord 
Dufferin not being Calvinists, or 
what Mr. Henderson in the jargon 
of his day and school calls ‘ savingly 
eras may be less inclined to 
indulge in the luxury of speaking 
evil of those who received them 
with kindness. But certain it is 
that their pages leave us with the 
notion that the tone and habits of 
men have improved in Reykjavik as 
well as in Edinburgh and London. 
There is probably no Olafson or 
Magnusson so ultra-Icelandic in 
feeling as to deny that his country 
is avery poor one. Although one- 
fifth larger than Ireland, it main- 
tains a population less by nine- 
tenths than that of our green isle. 
Sixty thousand persons are sparsely 
scattered in small communities 
along its grey shores, and of these 
only seven or eight hundred dwell 
in its capital, Reykjavik. The 
centre of the country is ‘a tre- 
mendous desert, piled up for 
30,000 square miles in disordered 
pyramids of ice and lava, and peri- 
odically devastated by deluges of 
molten stone and boiling mud, or 
overwhelmed with whirlwinds of 
intermingled snow and cinders, an 
unfinished corner of the universe, 
where the elements of chaos are 
still allowed to rage with unbridled 
fury.” Not only is this interior 
waste a hopeless desert, but it is 
spoken of as ‘the desert’ in the 
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common language of the patriotic 
Icelander. The staple articles of 
food are mutton and dried fish, 
milk, and various preparations of it, 
such as sour whey, and a a t cane 
liar uncheeselike cheese. mon 
abounds in the rivers; the Hellara 
being remarkable for the number, 
and the Hvita for the size, of the 
fish. The codfishery in the 
southern and western shores of the 
islands is very productive. It not 
only supplies great part of the 
north of Sevens with stockfish, but 
much of the Lenten fare of the 
south, the bacallao of Spain, the 
baccala of Italy, once swam beneath 
the silver cone of Snaefell, or has 
been sun-baked on the black rocks 
of Guldbrand Syssell. Besides her 
codfish, Iceland exports fish and 
whale oil, foxskins, eider down and 
feathers, Iceland moss, and wool 
raw and knitted. During the last 
year her flocks have furnished to 
commerce 1,200,000 lbs.of wool, and 
her patient knitters by the lamps of 
the long winter's nights, 500,000 

airs of stockings and gloves. The 
imports of Iceland consist of al- 
most every article of daily domestic 
use, including timber, part of which, 
however, is brought to her by the 
cheap and certain conveyance of 
the Gulf Stream, drifting upon her 
bleak shores the spoil of Trans- 
atlantic forests. But in spite of 
industry and economy, Iceland does 
not pay her own public expenses. 
The modest salary of the Governor, 
£400 per annum, would be cut down 
to half, if it had to be provided 
solely by the people whom he rules. 
The annual revenue of the island 
amounts to about £3000, while the 
expenditure is about £6000. As 
regards money profit and _ loss, 
therefore, Denmark would have 
been no sufferer had Iceland ad- 
hered in 1809 to the brief revolution 
of Mr. Jorgen Jorgenson, an enter- 
prising seaskipper in the employ- 
ment of an English firm, who seized 
the Governor, and declared himself 
dictator of a free and independent 
Iceland, under a blue banner embla- 
zoned with three stockfish, a meteor- 
flag which braved the battle and 
the breeze for about ten days. 

Soon after his arrival at Reykjavik, 
Lord Dufferin dined with the gover- 
nor, who, like the victim of Mr. 
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Jorgenson’s invasion forty - seven 
years before, is called Count Trampe. 
The notables of the island have not 
forgotten the habits of hospitality 
for which the Cimbric Chersonese 
has become proverbial; but Lord 
Dufferin showed that he could drink 
like the best Dane among them. 
Here is an account of the entertain- 
ment :— 


Yesterday—no—the day before—in 
fact I forget the date of the day—I 
don’t believe it had one—all I know is, 
I have not been in bed since, —we dined 
at the Governor's ;—though dinner is 
too modest a term to apply to the 
entertainment. 

The invitation wis for four o'clock, 
and at half-past three we pulled ashore 
in the gig; I, innocent that I was, in a 
well-fitting white waistcoat. 

The Government House, like all the 
others, is built of wood, on the top of a 
hillock ; the only accession of dignity it 
can boast being a little bit of mangy 
kitchen-garden that hangs down in 
front to the road, like a soiled apron. 
There was no lock, handle, bell, 
or knocker to the door, but immediately 
On our approach, a servant presented 
himself, and ushered us into the room 
where Count Trampe was waiting to 
welcome us. After having been pre- 
sented to his wife, we proceeded to 
shake hands with the other guests, most 
of whom I already knew; and I was 
glad to find that, at all events in Ice- 
land, people did not consider it neces- 
sary to pass the ten minutes which 
precede the announcement of dinner as 
if they had assembled to assist at the 
opening of their entertainer’s will, 
instead of his oysters. The company 
consisted of the chief dignitaries of the 
island, including the Bishop, the Chief 
Justice, &c. &c., some of them in 
uniform, and all with holiday faces. 
As soon as the door was opened, Count 
Trampe tucked me under his arm—two 
other gentlemen did the same to my 
two companions—and we streamed into 
the dining-room. The table was very 
prettily arranged with flowers, plate, 
and a forestof glasses. Fitzgerald and 
I were placed on either side of our 
host, the other guests, in due order, be- 
yond. On my left sat the Rector, and 
opposite, next to Fitz, the chief phy- 
sician of the island. Then began a 
series of transactions of which 1 have 
no distinct recollection; in fact, the 
events of the next five hours recur to 
me in as great disarray as reappear the 
vestiges of a country that has been dis- 
figured by some deluge. If I give you 
anything likea connected account of what 
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passed you must thank Sigurdr’s more 
solid temperament; for the Doctor 
looked quite foolish when I asked him 
—tried to feel my pulse—could not find 
it—and then wrote the following pre- 
scription, which I believe to be nothing 
more than an invoice of the number of 
bottles he himself disposed of.* 

I gather, then, from evidence— 
internal and otherwise—that the dinner 
was excellent, and that we were helped 
in Benjaminite proportions ; but as before 
the soup was finished I was already 
hard at work hob-nobbing with my two 
neighbours, it is not ta be expected I 
should remember the bill of fare. 

With the peculiar manners used in 
Scandinavian skoal-drinking I was 
already well acquainted. In the nice 
conduct of a wine-glass I knew that I 
excelled, and having an _ hereditary 
horror of heel-taps, 1 prepared with a 
firm heart to respond to the friendly 
provocations of my host. I only wish 
you could have seen how his kind face 
beamed with approval when I chinked 
my first bumper against his, and having 
emptied it at a draught, turned it 
towards him bottom upwards, with the 
orthodox twist. Soon, however, things 
began to look more serious even than I 
had expected. I knew well that to 
refuse a toast, or to half empty your 
glass, was considered churlish. I had 
come determined to accept my host's 
hospitality as cordially as it was offered. 
I was willing, at a pinch, to payer de 
ma personne ; should he not be content 
with seeing me athis table I was ready, 
if need were, to remain under it ; but at 
the rate we were then going it seemed 
probable this consummation would take 
place before the second course; so, after 
having exchanged a dozen rounds of 
sherry and champagne with my two 
neighbours, I pretended not to observe 
that my glass had been refilled ; and, 
like the sea-captain, who, slipping from 
between his two opponents, left them to 
blaze away at each other the long night 
through,—withdrew from the combat. 
But it would not do; with untasted 
bumpers, and dejected faces, they 
politely waited until I should give the 
signal for a renewal of hostilities, as 
they well deserved to be called. Then 
there came over me a horrid wicked 


* Copy of Dr. F.’s prescription :— 
K—vin: claret : 
vin : champ : 
vin; sherr: 
vin: Rheni: 
aqua vite 
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feeling. What if I should endeavour 
to floor the Governor, and so literally 
turn the tables on him? It is true I 
had lived for five-and-twenty years 
without touching wine,—but was not 
I my great-grandfather’s great-grand- 
son, and an Irish peer to boot? Were 
there not traditions, too, on the other 
side of the house, of casks of claret 
brought up into the dining-room, the 
door locked, and the key thrown out 
of the window? With such antece- 
dents to sustain me, I ought to be able 
to hold my own against the staunchest 
toper in Iceland! So, with a devil 
glittering in my left eye, I winked 
defiance right and left, and away we 
went at it again for another five-and- 
forty minutes. At last their fire 
slackened: I had partially quelled both 
the Governor and the Rector, and still 
survived. It is true I did not feel 
comfortable ; but it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of my waistcoat, not my head, 
I suffered. ‘1am not well, but I will 
not out,’ I soliloquized, with Lepidus— 
‘dé¢ por rd mrepdv,’ I would have 
added, had I dared. Still the neck of 
the banquet was broken—Fitzgerald’s 
chair was not yet empty,—could we 
hold out perhaps a quarter of an hour 
longer, our reputation was established ; 
guess then my horror, when the Doctor, 
shouting his favourite dogma, by way 
of battle-cry, ‘Si trigintis guttis, 
morbum curare velis, erras,’ gave the 
signal for an unexpected onslaught, and 
the twenty guests poured down on me 
in succession. I really thought I should 
have run away from the house ; but the 
true family blood, I suppose, began to 
show itself, and with a calmness almost 
frightful, I received them one by one. 
After this began the public toasts. 
Although up to this time I had kept 
a certain portion of my wits about me, 
the subsequent hours of the entertain- 
ment became thenceforth enveloped in 
a dreamy mystery. I can perfectly 
recal the look of the sheaf of glasses 
that stood before me, six in number ; I 
could draw the pattern of each; I 
remember feeling a lazy wonder they 
should always be full, though I did 
nothing but empty them,—and at last 
solved the phenomenon by concluding I 
had become a kind of Danaid, whose 
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punishment, not whose sentence, had 
been reversed: then suddenly I felt as 
if I were disembodied,—a distant spec- 
tator of my own performances, and of 
the feast at which my person remained 
seated. The voices of my host, of the 
Rector, of the Chief Justice, became 
thin and low, as though they reached 
me through a whispering tube; and 
when I rose to speak, it was as to an 
audience in another sphere, and in a 
language of another state of being: 
yet, however unintelligible to myself, I 
must have been in some sort under- 
stood, for at the end of each sentence, 
cheers, faint as the roar of waters on a 
far-off strand, floated towards me; and 
if I am to believe a report of the pro- 
ceedings subsequently shown us, I must 
have become polyglot in my cups. 
According to that report it seems the 
Governor threw off (I wonder he did 
not do something else), with the Queen’s 
health in French: to which I responded 
in the same language. Then the 
Rector, in English, proposed my health, 
—under the circumstances a_ cruel 
mockery,—but to which, ill as I was, 
I responded very gallantly by drinking 
to the beaus: yeux of the Countess. 
Then somebody else drank success to 
Great Britain, and I see it was followed 
by really a very learned discourse by 
Lord D., in honour of the ancient Ice- 
landers; during which he alluded to 
their discovery of America, and 
Columbus’ visit. Then came a couple 
of speeches in Icelandic, after which 
the Bishop, in a magnificent Latin 
oration of some twenty minutes, a 
second time proposes my health; to 
which, utterly at my wits’ end, I had 
the audacity to reply in the same 
language. s it is fit so great an effort 
of oratory should not perish, I send you 
some of its choicest specimens :— 

‘ Viri illustres,’ I began, ‘ insolitus 
ut sum at publicum loquendum ego 
propero respondere ad complimentum 
quod recte reverendus prelaticus mihi 
fecit, in proponendo meam_ salutem : 
et supplico vos credere quod multum 
gratificatus et flattificatus sum honore 
tam distincto. 

‘Bibere, viri illustres, res est, que in 
omnibus terris, ‘‘ domum venit ad homi- 
num negotia et pectora;’”*! requirit 
‘*haustum longum, haustum fortem, et 
haustum omnes simul :”? ut canit Poeta, 
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**unum tactum Nature totum orbem 
facit consanguineum,”® et hominis 
Natura est —bibere.* 

‘Viri illustres, alterum est senti- 
mentum equaliter universale: terra 
communis super quam septentrionales 
et meridionales, efdem enthusiasma 
convenire possunt: est necesse quod 
id nominarem? Ad pulchrum sexum 
devotio ! 

‘ Amor regit palatium, castra, lucum :° 
Dubito sub quo capite vestram 
jucundam civitatem numerare debeam. 
Palatium? non Regem! Castra? non 
milites! lucum? non ullam arborem 
habetis! Tamen Cupido vos dominat 
haud aliter quam alios,—et virginum 
Islandarum pulchritudo, per omnes 
regiones cognita est. 

‘Bibamus salutem earum, et confu- 
sionem ad omnes bacularios: speramus 
quod ee care et benedicte creature 
invenient tot maritos quot velint,— 
qudd geminos quottanis habeant, et 
quod earum filie, maternum exemplum 
sequentes, gentem islandicam perpe- 
tuent in secula seculorum.’ 

Thelast wordsmechanically rolled out, 
in the same ‘ore rotundo’ with which 
the poor old Dean of Christchurch used 
to finish his Gloria, &c., in the cathedral. 

Then followed more speeches,—a 
great chinking of glasses,—a Babel of 
conversation,—a kind of dance round 
the table, where we successively gave 
each alternate hand, as in the last 
figure of the Lancers,—a_ hearty 
embrace from the Governor, —and 
finally,—silence, day-light, and fresh 
air, as we stumbled forth into the street. 


Of course Lord Dufferin visited 
the great lions of the island —the 
singular and historical plain of 
Thingvalla, bounded by its parallel 
walls of rock, and seamed with a 
thousand volcanic fissures ; and the 
famous boiling springs. Of both 
these objects his descriptions are 
the most graphic which our language 
yet possesses. He allowed himself 
ample time to observe them, as he 
remained at each place several days. 
The most impatient Briton, or the 
most go-a-head Yankee who desires 
to see an ebullition of the Great 
Geyser must wait until the subter- 
ranean cauldron pleases to boil over. 


* As the happiness of these quotations seemed to produce a very pleasing effect 
on my auditors, I subjoin a translation of them for the benefit of the unlearned :— 
‘Comes home to men’s business and bosoms.’—Paterfamilias ; Times. 

‘A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.’"— Nelson at the Nile. 

3 ‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’—Jeremy Bentham. 
Apophthegm by the late Lord Mountcoffeehouse. 
‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.’ — Venerable Bede. 
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The monotony of expectation Lord 
Dufferin relieved by means of his 
chessboard, his pencil, or his gun; 
or by administering emetics of turf 
or stone to the Strokr or Churn, a 
spring of a simple and accessible 

cter and an irritable disposi- 
tion, out of which a rise may be 
had at any time, and upon which 
travellers have been playing tricks 
time out of mind. While the 
English party was thus employed, 
the cavaleade of his Imperial 
Highness Prince Napoleon appeared 
on the ground. The fraternization 
that ensued happily enabled Lord 
Dufferin to accomplish one of the 
main objects of his journey. 

The amiable prince, whose social 
qualities and martial exploits have 
obtained for him the names of 
Plomb -plomb and Craint - plomb, 
affects, upon what ground and with 
what success we know not, the cha- 
racter of a man of science. By his 
cousin the emperor, the imperial 
steam-yacht La Reine Hortense, and 
the Artemise, with a due following of 
tenders, were placed at his disposal 
for his voyage of northern discovery ; 
and they were furnished with as 
much, as could be packed on ship- 
board, of that fabulous magnificence 
wherewith the saviour of order and 
society takes care that France shall 
repay him for the dangers and 
fatigues of the work of salvation. 
The objects of the voyage are not 
very clearly stated in the Moniteur, 
but they appear to have included'a 
visit not only to the Danish colonies 
on the coast of Greenland, but also 
to the uninhabited and volcanic 
island of Jan Mayen, situated to 
the north-east of Iceland, on the 
border of the region of perpetual 
ice. Lord Dufferin also had left 
home with a strong curiosity to see 
Jan Mayen. The fraternization with 
the French party which he effected 
at the Geysers, and which was 
cemented with plum - pudding and 
Cognac, led to an offer on the part 
of the prince, which was gladly 
accepted, that the Reine Hortense 
should tow the little Foam to their 
mutual destination. 

Through delightful summer wea- 
ther, and across a sea that ‘glittered 
like a pale blue dise in a silver 
netting,’ they steamed to the per- 
petual sunshine of the four months’ 
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day within the Arctic circle. As 
they passed that mysterious line the 
Foam was dressed in all her flags, 
while on board the French corvette 
high revel was held, and sailors, 
officers, and savants, many in inge- 
nious disguises, danced the national 
cancan with all the gaiety and 
gusto of Mabille. The prince gave 
a grand dinner, whereat were dis- 
cussed, with the wines of Epernay 
and Bordeaux, various ursacidal 
schemes to be put in practice at 
Jan Mayen. The sportsmen, how- 
ever, reckoned without their host 
and their weather-glasses. Ere the 
carouse was over the dense fog of 
the north cloud covered the vessels, 
blotting out the sun, and accom- 
panied by a considerable fall of snow 
and the thermometer. Next morn- 
ing the sun reappeared to enable 
the travellers to behold one of the 
most striking incidents of an Arctic 
voyage, which, for the emotion it 
awakens, deserves perhaps to rank 
with one’s first glimpse of the Alps 
or the ocean. 


I was standing (says Lord Dufferin) 
in the main rigging, peering out over 
the smooth blue surface of the sea, 
a white twinkling point of light 
suddenly caught my eye about a couple 
of miles off on the port bow, which a 
telescope soon resolved into a solitary 
isle of ice, dancing and dipping in the 
sunlight. As you may suppose, the 
news brought everybody upon deck, 
and when almost immediately afterwards 
a string of other pieces—glittering like 
a diamond necklace—hove in sight, the 
excitement was extreme. 


The corvette and her companion 
were soon enveloped in an innume- 
rable fleet of icebergs, which Lord 
Dufferin thus sketches for us :—~ 


In quaintness of form, and in bril- 
liancy of colours, these wonderful masses 
surpassed everything I had imagined ; 
and we found endless amusement. in 
watching their fantastic procession. At 
one time it was a knight on horse- 
back, clad in sapphire mail, a white 
plume above his casque. Or a cathe- 
dral window with shafts of chrysophras, 
new powdered by a snow-storm. Or a 
smooth sheer cliff of lapis lazuli; or a 
Banyan tree, with roots descending from 
its branches, and a foliage as delicate as 
the efflorescence of molten metal; or a 
fairy dragon, that breasted the water in 
scales of emerald ; or anything else that 
your fancy chose to conjure up. 
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The worthy old navigator, Gerrit 
de Veer, whose Dutch-bred fancy 
was probably no great conjuror, con- 
tents himself with stating on the like 
occasion that when he and his ship- 
mates, on a fine evening in June, 
‘saw the first ice, they wondered at 
it, thinking it had been white swans.’ 

On the evening of the fourth day 
it began to blow; it was bitterly 
cold, and the floating masses of ice 
impeded navigation and threatened 
danger. The heart of the Corsican 
adventurer, who is evidently not 
descended of the sea-kings, soon 
failed him, atid the feelings with 
which he is popularly supposed to 
regard plomb, speedily were turned 
towards glace. At five next 
morning Lord Dufferin was awak- 
ened by the intimation that ‘the 
Frenchman was writing summat on 
his black board ;’ that being the 
simple form of international tele- 
graph which had been established 

etween the vessels. Nous retour- 
nons & Reykjavik were the words. 
The son of a sailor, Lord Dufferin 
was not to be deterred from his 
project by the first squall. Writing 


a line of thanks to the French 
captain, and a note for the post, 


he requested that the schooner 
might be cast off, and in a few 
minutes cheers had been exchanged, 
and the stern of the Reine Hortense 
disappeared in the fog, partant 
pour la Syrie. The corvette and 
the little craft parted company 
about a hundred miles from Jan 
Mayen, and anxious and somewhat 
melancholy were the three cold 
foggy days which ensued on 
board the schooner. She had been 
threading her way for some hours 
of the night through floating ice- 
blocks and dense mist, when Lord 
Dufferin was rewarded for his per- 
severance by his first glimpse of the 
mysterious island. At four a.m. he 
was on deck, when the wreaths 
of vapour began to move and sepa- 
rate, and ‘in a few minutes, the 
solid roof of grey suddenly split 
asunder, and he beheld through the 
gap—thousands of feet overhead, as 
if suspended in the crystal sky—a 
cone of illuminated snow.’ 

The cone was the top of the 
volcanic mountain of Beerenberg, 
6870 feet high, and the incident 
forms the subject of the clever draw- 
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ing which is the frontispiece of the 
volume. A brief interval of calm 
and sunshine furnished Lord Duf- 
ferin with an opportunity of land- 
ing, and his mela with a charming 
description of one of the forlornest 
spots in the world, for which we 
refer them to Letter VIII., one of 
the best in the volume. The 
schooner was laid right under the 
cliffs, and the gig conveyed to the 
inhospitable shore, a discarded 
figure-head of the Foam, a flag, and 
other memorials of the visit of the 
yacht. But ere the party had 
succeeded in fixing in photography 
any of the grim features of Jan 
Mayen, the Eas once more closed 
around the rugged island and its 
wonderful frozen cataracts, and 
rendered further stay dangerous as 
well as useless. The ice, too, began 
to drift rapidly upon the land; the 
schooner had to be got hastily under 
weigh; and during some anxious 
hours all hands were ees in 
managing her sails, or in fending off 
the floating masses through which 
the clever little craft had to wind 
her way to theopensea. Although 
the adventure has given us many 
interesting pages, we cannot help 
remarking that Lord Dufferin seems 
to have incurred great risk for no 
equivalent object, and that his 
future voyages of discovery may 
easily be made in a more useful as 
well as in a safer direction. 

One end Lord Dufferin has cer- 
tainly attained, if his ambition lay 
that way. He has completely eclipsed 
his companion, Prince Plomb-plomb, 
as an Arctic discoverer. On the 
gist July, 1856, there appeared in 
the Moniteur along account of the 
voyage of the Reine Hortense, un- 
dertaken, asit pompously announced, 
to explore the Banquise to the north 
of Iceland. What scientific pur- 
pose the savants proposed to serve 
does not exactly appear; but the 
difficulties and dangers of the enter- 

rise are set forth in a style of true 
| sored bombast, as well as the 
unfitness of the vessels selected for 
the task by a Government which 
disposes at its will of the navy and 
treasury of France. The abrupt 
close of the expedition is attributed 
to an accident which happened to an 
English coal tender; and the point 
at which the signal for return was 
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made is fixed, with the proverbial 
veracity of a Napoleonic newspaper, 
at forty-five miles, instead of one 
hundred miles, from Jan Mayen. 
Lord Dufferin is reported as left 
hesitating between going to Norway 
er Scotland. Some weeks after- 
wards, when the news reached Paris 
that ‘ Ze jeune Lord’ in his nutshell 
yacht had managed to accomplish 
the enterprise which had baffled the 
French steam squadron, H.I.H. 
Plomb-plomb learned with surprise 
and mortification that his feats in 
the Arctic Ocean were not likely to 
whitewash his Black Sea reputation. 
The most anxious and particular en- 

uiries were made through the 
Dinas Foreign Office as to Lord 
Dnafferin’s subsequent movements ; 
and the answers were not supposed 
to give much satisfaction at the 
Tuileries. We admire the tact 
with which Lord Dufferin has told 
both sides of the story with perfect 
candour and yet with perfect cour- 
tesy towards his host of the Reine 
Hortense. He has reprinted the 
‘graphie account’ of the Moniteur 
immediately after the letter in which 
his own proceedings are related. 
The plain English narrative of the 
yacht’s success contrasts admirably 
with the misty magniloquence in 
which the French writer veils the 
failure of the imperial war-steamers. 

We will not follow Lord Dufferin 
to Hammerfest nor to Spitzbergen, 
though both, under his guidance, 
are well worth a visit; nor will 
we even turn aside with him into 
the Kaafiord to make our bow to 
the fascinating lady of Alten. But 
we lay down these Letters from 
High Latitudes, grateful to the 
noble author for a few hours of un- 
alloyed pleasure, such as the critic 
of current literature enjoys but 
rarely. The kindly nature out of 
whieh alone genial humour can rise, 
appears in every page of the book, 
and invests it with an interest such 
as mere literary merit fails to be- 
stow. The correspondent whom 
Lord Dufferin addresses in such 
a variety of style, from the 

igh historical to the fond familiar, 
is, we have reason to believe, his 
mother, one of the gifted sisterhood 
which has carried into other homes 
the grace and genius of the Sheri- 
dans. We congratulate Lady Duf- 
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ferin on the comely volume which 
her son has laid upon her table, and 
of the proofs which it affords that 
he has inherited her lyric and her 
graphic gifts. We wish we could 
afford room for either of his fine 
ballads on Norse history, ‘ King 
Hacon’s Last Battle,’ and the 
‘ Black Death of Bergen.’ In taking 
our leave of him we must express a 
hope that we may soon meet him 
again either on the heights of Par- 
nassus or on the plains of prose. 


From high latitudes turn we now 
to low; from the Pole, to Indus; 
from the summer trip of an enter- 
prising M.R.Y.C. within the Arctic 
circle, to the five years’ experience 
of a vice-queen within the Tropics. 
Amongst the packs of the Indian 
pedlar, there is a basket called the 
Chow-chow basket, containing every 
variety of merchandize—tape and 
tinctures, English tracts and Dutch 
cheeses. This Oriental name Lady 
Falkland has bestowed upon two 
handsome volumes containing well- 
chosen selections from her pleasant 
and thoughtful journal. Let the 
judicious reader lose no time in 
following the example of the Indian 
Ayah, ever ready to fly to the back 
door of the bungalow to turn over 
the contents of the Chow-chow bas- 
ket. Meanwhile, here are a few 
fruits and flowers plucked at random 
from Lady Falkland’s heap. 

The next edition of the Polyglot 
Polite Letter Writer ought to be 
enriched with the following epistle 
FRoM A BoMBAY BUTCHER TO HIS 
DISSATISFIED ENGLISH CUSTOMER : 


To Mrs. CoLLEecTor Saurs, Esq. 
Honoured Madam,—Madam’s butler 
says that madam is much displeased 
with poor butcher, because mutton too 
much lean and tough. But sheep no 
grass got, where get fat? When come 
rain, then good mutton. I kiss your 
honour’s pious feet. 
I have the honour to remain, madam, 
Your affectionate butcher, 
ManoMED CassEIN, 
From a curious account of the 
palanquin-bearers in India, taken 
down from the lips of one of the 
profession, we extract the ene 
remarkable remedy for fatigue, an 
excellent commentary on the Chris- 
tian precept, ‘ Bear ye one another's 
burdens.’ The remarks of the poor 
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‘palkee’ might be inscribed with 
ebaategs on the walls of every 
board-room or directors’ parlour in 
Great Britain :— 


When very tired, we walk up and 
down each other's backs, after which we 
feel greatly refreshed; this is done 
when the tired man is lying flat on the 
ground. Ifa man is too much knocked 
up to proceed, then ‘the set’ must, at 
any cost to themselves, get another on 
the road, and sometimes have to pay 
a great deal for the assistance they 
cannot do without. It is a point of 
credit and character among us, that 
every man shall do his best on the road. 
I have five fingers on this hand; none of 
them are alike : some long, some short ; 
it is the same with us all. Some are 
strong and stout-hearted, others are so 
in different degrees ; but, if every man 
does his best, whatever that may amount 
to, we are all satisfied, and equally dis- 
tribute the pay received for the whole 
set. Ifa man is stout and hearty, it is 
by the favour of God, and the best of 
the stout man does not cost him more 
than the best of the weak man costs 
him. 


The pictures of the hill-drives at 
Mahabaleshwur are admirable. The 
features of the glorious scenery, 
the ravines and the precipices, the 
masses of floral colour and deep 
woodland in the foreground, the 
jagged purple mountains in the dis- 
tance topped by the bright-blue 
line of the far-off ocean, are touched 
with a hand to which the pencil is 
evidently no less familiar than the 
pen. ‘The most untravelled reader 
feels himself as much at home in the 
evening society and gossip of Bom- 
bay Point, as if his griffinage were 
long over; he is ready to laugh at 
Captain This’s newly-shaven head, 
or to condole with Mrs. That on the 
loss of her poodle devoured by a 
cheetah ; he speculates on the 
chances of Lieutenant Blank’s suit 
meeting with acceptance or a pucka 
juwab from Miss Asterisk; and he 
scowls at the unfeeling fine ladies 
who will whirl by in their carriages 
and powder him with red dust; 
especially at the odious Mrs. Kuta- 
dache, whom he recognises at once 
by the green and gold puggrees with 
which that vain woman decks her 
gorahwallahs. 

In the lovely vale of Waee Lady 
Falkland’s attention is arrested by 
a banyan tree, a prince of its race, 
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which she sketches with all the 
spirit of an Evelyn or a Jesse :— 


About eight miles from Waee is a 
banyan tree, covering a space of ground 
between three and four. acres. The 
road to it is along the valley, and here, 
under this magnificent tree, I remained 
some hours. The shade was so complete, 
I could sit in the middle of the day with- 
out any covering on my head. The tree 
was of such a size that separate pic-nic 
parties might take place under it, and 
not interfere with each other. There were 
countless avenues, or rather aisles, like 
those of a church, the pale-grey stems 
being the columns, which, as the sun 
fell on them, glittered in parts like 
silver: and here and there were little 
recesses like chapels, where the roots 
from the boughs formed themselves into 
delicate clustering pillars, up and down 
which little squirrels were chasing each 
other ; while large monkeys were jump- 
ing from bough to bough, the boughs 
cracking and creaking, as if both 
monkeys and boughs would fall on my 
head. There are many banyan trees of 
great size, in this part of India; but I 
have never heard or read of any larger, or 
more perfect, than this. The exact area 
shaded by it at noon-day is, by careful 
measurement, three acres and three- 
quarters, The space covered is a very 
symmetrical oval. There is no brush- 
wood underneath, nor anything to inter- 
rupt the view, except the numerous 
stems of the tree itself. My- tree is 
so regular in its external shape, as to 
take off, in some degree, from its 
beauty. It looks, at.a little distance, 
like a closely-planted clump of trees, or 
a gigantic green mushroom; but in 
every other respect, seen from under- 
neath, it is beautiful, whether in the 
heat of noon-day, or in the dark night, 
when the servants and camp-followers 
have lighted their watch-fires in its 
lofty aisles ; or, perhaps, most of all, 
when a bright moonlight struggles 
through some of the few openings in the 
leafy canopy. 


From the grateful banyan-bower 
let us pass to the hall-room at Da- 
rie and observe the habits of the 
lister-fly, which seems to us to 
resemble those of certain of our 
weekly contemporaries, and which 
persons about to defend them- 
selves from newspaper criticism 


would do well to mark, that they 
may learn by example to be content 
with one sting, an 
second :— 

The rain having ceased, great numbers 
of blister flies flew into the ball-room, 


not provoke a 
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and a scene followed I never can forget. 
These insects often alight upon persons 
without their being aware of it, and 
should any one unwittingly crush one 
on their face or neck, a large blister 
instantly rises, and causes considerable 
pain and inconvenience. On this even- 
ing there was a complete swarm of 
blister flies. Some of these little tor- 
mentors climbed up into flounces, hid 
themselves in folds of net, visited the 
mysterious recesses of complicated trim- 
mings; some crept up gentlemen’s 
sleeves, others concealed themselves in 
a jungle of whisker, and there was some- 
thing very attractive in a bald head, the 
owner of which, in removing the insect, 
was sure to blister his hand, or skull, or 
both. One heard little else all the 
evening, but ‘ Allow me, sir, to take off 
this blister fly, that is disappearing into 
your neck-cloth,’ or ‘ Permit me, ma’am, 
to remove this one from your arm.’ 
This, however, did not stop the dancers, 
and they polked and waltzed over count- 
less myriads of insects that had been 
attracted by the white cloth on the floor, 
which was completely discoloured by 
their mangled bodies, at the end of the 
evening. 


Truly is it said in the old ballad, 
‘Every white must have its black, 
and every sweet its sour ;’ and Thule 
and Taprobane equally attest the 
fact. Oriental life and _ tropical 
beauty have to be purchased at 
the price of corresponding evils. 
Against the joys of hog-hunting or 
tiger-shooting, of repose beneath 
the banyan, of a_breakfast-table 
adorned with mangoes, ‘ the combi- 
nation of the melon, apricot, and 
strawberry,’ and the crimson blos- 
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soms of the asoka, or gloriosa 
superba—of visits to the Garden of 
Diamonds and the Temple of Gum- 
putty, must be set not only the 
grave disadvantage of peculiar liabi- 
lity to be ‘ alive to-day and dead tos 
morrow,’ but the inconvenience of 
living in an atmosphere alive with 
flying blisters, and walking on legs 
in whose calves you may find at any 
moment yards of the torturing 
guinea-worm. 

We wish we had room for some of 
Lady Falkland’s notes on Egypt 
and Syria, which countries she 
visited on her return from India. 
Her accounts of her visits to Orien- 
tal harems are contributions to our 
knowledge of female life behind the 
lattices. Like all the rest of her 
book, her travelling memoranda are 
written with the animation of one 
who, in a climate which often re- 
laxes the springs of the masculine 
constitution in body and mind, ‘ re- 
tained to the last her interest in the 
common scenes and events of Indian 
life ;’ who is ‘ never tired of confine- 
ment in a steamer,’ and who evi- 
dently looks at people and things 
on their bright side, and with an 
eye no less kind than keen. May 
our lady-travellers bring us home 
many such Chow-Chow baskets ; 
and may the society of her Majesty's 
Indian realms be graced by the pre- 
sence and guided by the refining 
influence of many a ‘ Lady Sahib,’ 
‘fair and wise, and good as she’ 
to whom we owe these pleasant 
volumes. 

W. 8. 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1857. 


F ae be any truth in the 
apophthegm, ‘ Ha is the peo- 
ple t at hath no history.” the Ttdliga 
Opera Houses, or rather the two 
managers of them, ought to be very 
happy indeed. A season presenting 
less matter for record, or more de- 
void of interest, than the opera 
season of 1857, we do not remem- 
ber; and were it not that anything 
like a large retrospect of the pro- 
gress of any art shows that such 
pauses as that which we are now 
making are not unprecedented, nor 
even few, we should be disposed to 
think, as perhaps some in every 
generation have thought, that the 
resources of music were exhausted 
—that the well-springs of melody 
were dried up, and the fountains 
of harmony liad ceased to play. 
Doubtless there is already more 
music in the world than the most 
ersevering of connoisseurs will ever 
nd time to read, or the most in- 
quiring of amateurs will ever find 
patience to listen to. But reason 
and experience alike teach us that 
every age has its own thoughts and 
its own sensations; and that if its 
poets, painters, architects, and 
musicians cannot give expression 
to these, they may be doing their 
own work, but not that which they 
were sent into the world to do. 
Waiting the coming of the next 
musical interpreter of the spirit of 
the age, our English impresarj 
make what they can out of those 
they have got, and our English 
public continues to listen with com- 
placency, if not with enthusiasm, 
to the strains which, whatever they 
have lost of their freshness, would 
seem as yet to have lost little of 
their charm, The performers who 
first realized the conceptions and 
interpreted the thoughts of Rossini; 
Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, Au- 
ber, and even the more recent 
Verdi, have many of them passed, 
first from the smaller and then from 
the larger stage on which they have 
fretted their hour; two of these 
composers have followed them ; and 
one, though still among us, ‘sang 
his last and sang no more’ more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 
Certain works, however, of every 
one of them still ‘ keep the stage,’ 


in more senses than one — being 
not merely its tenants and its orna- 
ments, but its architects and main 


props. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
by its seniority claims first men- 
tion, several important though well- 
known works have been added to 
the repertory of last season; and 
certain parts in these have received 
fresh interest from their presenta- 
tion by artists either untried in 
them, or altogether new to the 
English public. Of the production 
of one work, Don Giovanni, we 
shall have to make especial men- 
tion ; those in the remainder of the 
list need hardly be noticed, save in 
connexion with the debutants whom 
they served to introduce. These 
latter have been unusually nume- 
rous, and in more than one instance 
fairly successful. The first place 
among them must be awarded to 
the new tenor. Signor Giuglini, who 
made his appearance early in the 
season, created a most favourable 
first impression ; and a favourable 
first impression is much, all the 
world over, though not everything, 
inacareer. His voice is of sweet 
quality, tolerant at certain moments 
of forcible utterance, rather than 
permanently rich and powerful ; 
even, and apparently somewhat 
more flexible than we can reason- 
ably expect to find the voice of any 
new singer now-a-days to be. He 
can make a note ‘shaped like a 
barleycorn ;’ he can pass from one 
note to another, when he wishes it, 
without ajerk or a crawl; he knows 
when to take breath, and how to 
a pa each inspiration to the 
ength and character of the passage 
on which it is to be brought to 
bear; his vocalization is tolerably 
pure, and his articulation tolerably 
distinct. In fact, Signor Giuglini 
has, somehow or somewhere, learnt 
something of the art of singing. 
He is however, as yet, far from 
being a great or even what is 
termed a satisfactory artist. His 
acquaintance with music, judging 
at least from his treatment of the 
part of Don Ottavio, is not exten- 
sive—possibly even limited to the 
few and very inferior operas which, 
with the recent exception of Don 
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up ;’ and his taste is at present 
no means to be depended upon, and 
his style as yet unformed. These 
latter deficiencies are exhibited not 
in any excess of good or bad fiori- 
ture (we have little to fear on that 
score), but in an irresistible ten- 
dency to ‘ draw out’ his best notes, 
whenever and wherever they may 
come, ‘in sweetness’ so far 
‘lengthened’ as to eradicate every- 
thing like rhythmical form from the 
passages wherein they occur. So 
unintermittent an example of the 
vallentando as Signor Giuglini’s per- 
formance of the principal part in an 
opera, has never, we take it, been 
presented on any stage. His sing- 
ing is one continued protest against 
the old adage about Time and Tide : 
he makes Time wait for him, and 
very uneasy is the old fellow under 
Signor Giuglini’s grasp of his fore- 
lock. Signor Giuglini is gifted with 
many of the physical requisites for 
a good actor: his face and figure 
are interesting, and his gait and 
action are not ungraceful. Some 
allowance must be made, of course, 
for the lugubriousness of the parts 
in which he has hitherto appeared, 
but, so far as we have yet seen, the 
one idea or sentiment by which he 
would seem to be possessed is hope- 
less, everlasting, and irremediable 
dolore. 

Madlle. Ortolani, who has also 
made herfirstappearance this season, 
is an actress ont singer not without 
intelligence, thoroughly up in the 
traditions of the opera stage. Her 
voice is, however, of a quality so 
devoid of charm that, even with a 
better method of using it, she could 
never hold a permanent position on 
the Haymarket boards. Whether 
this be the result of natural imper- 
fection not corrected in time, or of 
bad habits contracted in the degene- 
rate school of modern Italy, we 
cannot say. 

Madlle. Spezia is a singer and 
actress of the same class as Madlle. 
Ortolani, occupying a place in it 
perhaps a step or two lower. We 
are not quite certain whetherof these 
two ladies should, in conformity with 
theatrical etiquette, have been men- 
tioned first—whether of the two is 
regarded as Prima Donna assoluta 
in Her Majesty’s Theatre—nor 


Giovanni, he has yet had to i 
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whether of the two is the less fitted 
to fill that position. 

We took occasion, at the elose of 
last season, to express a very decided 
opinion respecting the capabilities 
and incapabilities of Madlle. Picco- 
lomini. We should have heartily 
rejoiced in being able to think that 
what we said in July, 1856, was any 
the less true in July, 1857. Madlle. 
Piccolomini exhibits the same per- 
ception of character and the same 
aptness in personating it, the same 
grace, and something more of the 
same liveliness which disarmed criti- 
cism and blinded an excited public 
to her astonishing deficiencies on 
her first appearance. Moreover, she 
exhibits the same deficiencies more 
manifestly now that the sunshine of 

ublic favour shines steadily upon 

er. That her painfully elaborated 
exhibition of the various stages of 
pulmonary consumption in La Tra- 
viata should excite a certain measure 
of admiration, is not to be wondered 
at, however much it may be re- 
gretted; that her youthful gaiety 
and lively humour in Za Figlia and 
DL Elisire should win all hearts, is 
neither to be wondered at nor re- 
gretted; but that the same public 
whose taste has been formed by the 
unbroken succession of great artists 
who have trodden the boards of the 
two Italian Operas should for five 
minutes tolerate what with Madlle. 
Piccolomini still continues to do 
duty for singing, is an anomaly of 
musical history which we believe to 
be altogether without precedent. 

With such an estimate as we have 
been forced to make of some of the 
means and appliances at the dispo- 
sition of the management, the ex- 
pectations with which we went to 
assist at one of the performances 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre of that 
masterpiece of the lyric drama, Don 
Giovanni, were not very highly 
raised. It was not to be expected 
that singers incompetent to the exe- 
cution of music of their own ‘age 
and country,’ would make more of 
that respecting which they had never 
been in the way of getting the tra- 
ditions. Some allowance, it may be 
said, would have to be made for the 
greatest artists in one style called 
upon at a moment’s notice to work 
in another. But though the greatest 
artists will do some one thing less 
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perfectly, or at least with less gusto, 
than another, they will never fall 
below a certain standard. A singer 
will know how to sing anything that 
lies within the compass of his voice. 
It is true that the vocal writing of 
some composers occupying, and de- 
servedly, a very high place, is occa- 
sionally so uncouth that the most 
accomplished singer may be puzzled 
to make an effect out of it. No 
matter. The singer will be reco- 
gnised even with the cloud of failure 
about him. It is needless to say 
that to no such charge is the music 
of Mozart open; itis as vocal as the 
cantabile of the inanest of Italian 
singing-masters; and it would be 
hard to pick out even from the 
inner parts of the fullest of his 
concerted music, four bars of difficult 
or ungainly progression. The whole 
range of opera pa no examples 
more thoroughly ‘becoming to the 


voice,’ than may be found in Don 
Giovanni; and no work will ex- 
hibit to greateradvantage the powers 
of the performers to whom the 
several parts may be allotted, if the 
powers of those performers are what 
~~ ought to be. 
h 


e small effect, or rather the 
bad effect, produced by this in all 
respects magnificent work, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, must be heard 
to be believed. Putting Signor 
Belletti out of the question—whose 
forte we think is not comedy, 
though he sings and acts like a true 
artist on all occasions—there is a 
dismal equality of badness about 
the performance which brings to 
mind the ordinary doings at the 
theatre of a third-rateGerman town. 
The performers have evidently taken 
some trouble to get a knowledge of 
their parts; but more useless know- 
ledge was never acquired; they can 
make nothing of it; it sits upon them 
uneasily, like smart clothes on a 
nuovo ricco. ‘Fine feathers make 
fine birds ;’ but fine music will not 
make fine singers—at least, at a 
moment’s notice. It would bea task 
as useless as uncongenial to analyse 
such a performance. The solos, 
with the single exception we have 
made already, are slovenly and 
below par, and in the concerted 
music the parts reach the ear so un- 
equally thatsome one orotherof them 
is almost always as good as ‘lost 
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sound of” altogether ; the single ex- 
ception to this rule being Signor 
Beneventano, who, bellowing salted 
as he can—i.e. very loud indeed—on 
all occasions, is, whenever his voice 
is called into requisition, heard to 
the exclusion of everybody else. 
The Royal Italian Opera is still 
housed in the Lyceum, pending the 
adaptation of an old, or the con- 
struction of a new, theatre. Re- 
ports were in circulation during the 
recess, of negotiations for the tem- 
a or permanent occupation of 
rury Lane—an occupatioa which, 
however at variance with the 
original destination of that former 
home of the Muses, would certainly 
be more becoming to it than any 
which it has more recently had to 
endure. But the course of thea- 
trical negotiations never did run 
smooth; and the Royal Italian 
Opera is still at the Lyceum. The 
reat French operas have therefore 
or another season been laid on the 
shelf; but in all other respects the 
peer have gone on much as 
efore the destruction of Covent 
Garden. Madame Grisi, in greater 
force than ever—more affluent of 
voice and more refined if not more 
majestic in style—still holds undis- 
turbed possession of her throne, and 
has this season again added another 
jewel to her crown, or, in more 
familiar language, another part to 
her repertory. Certainly there is 
no parallel example in musical 
history of an artiste of such stand- 
ing risking—so to speak—a reputa- 
tion to which it would seem impos- 
sible to add anything, by trying her 
strength on tasks so difficult and 
so unaccustomed as those which 
Madame Grisi has during the last 
few seasons attempted and achieved. 
The most recent of her successes 
has been in the part of Leonora, 
in Verdi's opera J7 Trovatore, her 
erformance of which must indeed 
e regarded not merely as a satis- 
factory achievement, but as a great 
and original creation. Those of our 
readers who witnessed the first per- 
formance of this, the most pleasing 
and effective of Verdi's operas, will 
retain the impression of two per- 
sonages—and probably of those two 
only—who figure in it, the hero, 
Manrico, and the old  gipsy, 
Azucena. Those who have assisted 
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at the more recent presentation of 
it, in which Madame Grisi has been 
concerned, will also have retained 
the impression of two figures—the 
hero, now represented by Signor 
Mario, and his mistress, Leonora— 
a personage in whom it has been 
left for Madame Grisi to create an 
interest unfelt before. Of the sing- 
ing and acting of these two artists 
it would be impossible to speak in 
terms which would be sufficiently 
laudatory and at the same time 
would not seem extravagant. Ad- 
mirable as they are individually, 
they are never seen or heard to such 
advantage as when together; the 
presence of the one seems necessary 
to call forth to the utmost the 
resources of the other, and neither 
singer appears to be gifted with 
such sweetness or such strength as 
in those moments ‘when their voices, 
both mingling, breathe like one on 
the ear.’ 

There is likewise (we are almost 
ashamed to admit it) a southern 
grace about the opera itself which 
* goes with’ these two gifted persons, 
and, for the time being, does dut 
for inventiveness, constructive skill, 
pure harmony, and rational instru- 
mentation—all the musical qualities, 
in short, which go to make an 
opera. 

We are sorry to have to record 
the addition to the Lyceum reper- 
tory of one of this same composer’s 
works for which it would be dif- 
ficult to find a single recommenda- 
tion—La Traviata. As a medium 
for the exhibition of certain very 
unhealthy effects this opera may 
have had its use; but as a thing to 
give pleasure on its own account, 
we hold it to be the dismalest of all 
dismal failures. Enough—and more 
than enough for any good purpose— 
has been said about its immorality ; 
not half enough about its intense 
stupidity, its leaden dulness. Such 
tuneless music never bolstered up 
s0 inane a drama, so inane a drama 
never such tuneless music. The 
public has, before the end of a 
second season, awakened to the con- 
sciousness of this fact. The doleful 
vaticination of a contemporary, that 
it was to be feared that this opera 
would become as great a favourite 
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at the Lyceum as it had been at the 
Haymarket, has not been justified 
by the event. Za Traviata will 
soon take her place in the crowded 
limbo of operatic failures; driven 
from society, and cut by her old 
admirers, not ‘pour la moralité, 
mais pour le mauvais gout.’ 

The introduction of Fra Diavolo 
to the Italian stage must be con- 
sidered as a handsome set-off against 
that of La Traviata; for though 
the morality of these two personages 
is much on a par, their agreeable- 
ness is not for a moment to be com- 
pared. The brigand is out and out 
the better companion—with a great 
deal more to say for himself, and a 
very much pleasanter way of saying 
it. The adaptation of Mons. Auber’s 
ever fresh and beautiful work is not 
only praiseworthy of itself, but in- 
teresting as another instance of the 
exercise of that catholic taste to 
which we owe Les Huguenots and 
Le Comte Ory, and without a still 
larger exercise of which, the Italian 
theatre will probably perish even- 
tually from pure inanition. Fra 
Diavolo is not a work of the first 
class, but it holds a very high place 
in the second, and presents an 
example, pleasant, as rare, of a 
perfect realization of the inten- 
tions of its author. It abounds in 
crisp and jocund melody ; the move- 
ments are well constructed, and ad- 
mirably proportioned to each other ; 
and the instrumentation — albeit 
more than one cunning hand has 
now learnt something of the trick 
of it—is still, in respect of clearness 
and sonority, unrivalled; it is the 
work of a master—a master not 
exactly of the art of Mozart, 
Beethoven, or even Rossini—but of 
an art which always should, and al- 
ways will, give pleasure to every 
musician and lover of music who is 
not withheld by the iron rule of 
‘one idea’ from giving fair play to 
his natural impulses. It would 
answer no practical end to discuss 
the agreeableness and effectiveness 
of this work in its present form, as 
compared with that in which it came 
fresh from the atelier of Mons. 
Auber some twenty-eight years 
ago.* We confess to a personal 
liking for spoken dialogue in comic 





* In 1829, the same year as Rossini’s Guillaume Tell. 
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opera. Albeit it must be admitted 
that the prosaic tones of everyday 
speech are inconsistent with the 
theory of the musical drama— 

anted that the talking man is a 

enizen of a different world from 
that of the singing man—the incon- 
sistency is akin to that which has 
been repeatedly committed by the 
greatest master of a still greater art 
than music—in the admixture of 
prose and verse in the same drama, 
the same scene, and even the same 
pean The practice of the 

talian stage, however, is to carry 
on the more prosaic portions of the 
business of the stage in a kind of 
recitative, not much raised, espe- 
cially in comic opera, above the 
level of ordinary speech, but still 

rofessedly musical. Mons. Auber 
Ses filled up the gaps created b 
the excision of the - Avs with 
recitative of this kind, which is cer- 
tainly dovetailed into the work 
with consummate skill. He has, 
judiciously too, adhered to the old 
Stalian method of supporting the 
voices with the violoncello and 
double bass only, instead of, as in 
the modern opera, keeping the en- 
tire orchestra at work incessantly. 
There is a special interest about 
this kind of accompaniment, as the 
only occasion which remains for the 
display of individual musical fancy 
a science in orchestral perform- 
ance. The art of accompaniment 
from a figured bass, little practised 
now even on keyed instruments, is 
almost extinct among violoncellists. 
The race of Cervetios, Crosdills, 
and Lindleys will expire on_ the 
retirement of Mr. Lucas. Long 
may that event be pevinenee. Three 
of the movements added recently 
by the composer—an aria buffa, a 
trio for men’s voices, and a duet for 
soprano and tenor—are most wel- 
come enrichments to the additional 
score; but the aria di bravura at 
the beginning of the second act, 
transferred from Le Serment, only 
stops the action for the purpose of 
proving what everybody has been 
thoroughly satisfied about again and 
again—the flexibility of the Prima 
Donna’s voice. 

The execution of the work is in 
all respects admirable. Something 
more of dash and spirit one might 
reasonably have wished to be thrown 
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into the part of Fra Diavolo. The 
refinement and grace of Signor 
Gardoni’s bearing and execution 
must, however, be accepted in lieu 
of these. The deportment, too, of 
Madame Bosio, in Zerlina, is a trifle 
more reticent than might have been 
expected; but it is plain that an 
innkeeper’s daughter whose musical 
acquirements were of so very high 
an order, must have had antecedents 
not explained in the libretto. The 
low comedy is of the very first class. 
Beppo and Giacomo—the two at- 
tendant imps on the Diavolo, as 
eee by Signori Tagliafico and 

elger—are the very incarnations 
of that mixture of the terrible and 
the ludicrous which go to make 
perfect specimens of grotesque art. 
And what shall we say of Signor 
Ronconi’s Lord Rocburg, ‘an Eng- 
lish traveller?’ Signor Ronconi’s 
copy of an English traveller is, of 
course, as like the original as 
Rocburg is like an English name. 
If, however, it is not as like, it is at 
least very much more entertaining, 
which in comedy—or rather farce 
—is the main point. If success be 
the measure of every undertaking, 
and the event be allowed always to 
justify the means, Signor Ronconi 
1s facile princeps among farceurs. 
Everything about him raises laugh- 
ter; when he moves, we laugh at 
his gait ; when he stands still, at 
his costume. One thing only about 
him we never laugh at, however we 
laugh with it—the precision and 
freedom with which he takes his 
part in concerted music, and the 
conscientious care for the musical 
ensemble which is hidden under the 
mask of an air of utter indifference 
to the real business of the stage. 
The somewhat ungrateful part of 
Lorenzo was well sustained by Sig- 
nor Neri-Baraldi, whose agreeable 
voice, and careful singing and acting, 
will some day raise him to a position 
in which they will be more fully 
appreciated. The execution of the 
orchestral parts in this opera — 
abounding as they do in the most 
variously beautiful effects—is to the 
instructed and uninstructed ear a 
perpetual feast. The mise en scéne, 
too, is, as usual, hardly less gratify- 
ing to the eye. Two small matters, 
however, call for remark :—Signor 
Gardoni should know that the 
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strings of the mandolin are not 
struck by the finger, but with a 
quill, being placed too closely to- 
gether to admit the finger between 
them, even supposing it capable of 
drawing out nae proper quality of 
tone—which is not the case. More- 
over, we should like to inquire of 
Mr. Beverley, the able scene-painter 
to the establishment, whereabout 
‘in the neighbourhood of Terracina’ 
the snow lingers on the mountain 
tops when the vines are in full leaf, 
and the grapes nearly ripe? These 
are trifles; but ‘ perfection is made 
up of trifles,’ and perfection is no 
trifle. 

The Lyceum, like the Hay- 
market, has been this season the 
scene of more than one debit—of 
that of Madille. Parepa in J Puri- 
tani, and of that of Madile. Balfe 
in La Sonnambula. Madile. Parepa 
has a pleasing voice, but her style 
and method are hardly yet up to 
the standard which has long been 
applied to candidates for the highest 
honours of the Anglo-Italian stage. 
The favour with which she is said 
to have been received on the other 
side of the Alps had probably led 
her to over-estimate her present 

wers ; but there is no reason why 
Ser powers should remain always 
what they are at present. A year 
or two of ‘ well-directed industry’ 
will do much for Madile. Parepa. 

We are sorry not to be able to 
give any report from personal ob- 
servation of any of the appearances 
of Madile. Balfe. The lanier of 
so ingenious and successful a com- 
poser—an accomplished singer too— 
came before the public under cir- 
cumstances at once propitious and 
trying. Her success would be not 
merely desired, but expected ; and, 
with every wish to promote her 
success, there would be a strong 
feeling that she ought to acquit 
herself so as to deserve it. So, ac- 
cording to the reports on which we 
should be most disposed to rely, she 
did. Madlle. Balfe, in spite of her 
youth and the nervousness insepa- 
rable from a real first appearance, 
seems to have been so thoroughly 
prepared for her career, so far as 
preparation off the stage is possible, 
that we fully hope in the course of 
another season to be able to judge 
for ourselves as to her merits. 
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Like every theatrical season since 
there have been theatres in the 
world, the present will come to an 
end to all appearance with some 
unfulfilled promises at both houses. 
The production of Cimarosa’s J/ 
Matrimonio, which none of us have 
heard for years, has been postponed, 
first for a time, and at last sine die, 
through the continued indisposition, 
we grieve to say, of Signor Lablache, 
without whose co-operation that 
beautiful work is, for the present at 
all events, an impossibility, But 
what has become of Zampa—the 
ger pendant to Fra Diavolo? 

as it been found that two such 
stars cannot move in the same 
hemisphere ? Perhaps the matter 
has been re-considered: and it has 
been determined that the first intro- 
duction of Herold to the Italian 
stage shall be made through some 
work in which that delightful com- 
poser has been able to do himself 
more justice than when under the 
influence of the joyless libretto of 
Mons. Mélesville. There is no want 
of choice. The career of Herold 
wasa short but a busy one. The 
silly and confused drama of Les 
Prés aux Cleres would, we take it, 
never be endured, even for the sake 
of the beautiful melody and strik- 
ingly original instrumentation which 
have been so untowardly wedded to 
it. Butis this an insuperable ob- 
jection? Might not that and other 
operas in like predicament have 
their books re-cast, even at the risk 
of disturbing the integrity of the 
original music? Better that they 
should be heard through the means 
of skilful adaptation than not at all. 
For the rest, we are unaware of any 
similar objection to Marie and Le 
Muletier. We trust, however, that 
another season will not pass without 
a performance of someoneof Herold’s 
works. There is no operatic com- 

oser of equal eminence of whom so 
ittle is known in England. 

Anything like a record of the 
opera season of 1857 ought not to 
go forth without mention of a third 
foreign musical company, for whose 
recent flying visit we are mdebted 
to the enterprise of Mr. Mitchell. 
Les Bouffes Parisiens are a troupe 
not so much of acting singers as of 
singing actors—some of them with 
mere musical qualifications too 
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slight to bear the handling even 
of the gentlest criticism, but which 
have been brought to bear on works 
—or rather, plays—so pretty, so 
finished, and yet so unpretentious, 
that criticism upon them, of what- 
ever kind, becomes an impossibility. 
The director, and indeed for the most 

art composer, to the company, is a 
Sens. Offenbach, on whose German 
training a considerable amount of 
subsequent Parisian experience has 
evidently been morerecently grafted. 
His music, like the pieces to which 
they are set, is petite; but its petitesse 
is entirely forgotten in the perfec- 
tion of its proportions and the high 
finish of its details. His orchestra, 
too, is of corresponding diminutive- 
ness ; but the right men being evi- 
dently in their right places in it, and 
having always the right thing given 
them to do, the result is that what- 
ever they attempt they do to perfec- 
tion. In respect to a company 
presenting so favourable an ex- 
ample of the effects of co-operation 
—whose specialty is the perfection 
of their ensemble—it might seem 
invidious to particularize excellence. 
The name of M. Pradeau, however, 
is associated in our recollection 
with laughter so hearty and so con- 
tinuous, that we cannot resist re- 
minding any of our readers who 
may chance to have joined in it, of 
the debt of gratitude they owe him. 
Among the innumerable and agree- 
able little pieces which form the 
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repertoire of the Bouffes Parisiens 
is a certain Pepito, wherein M. 
Pradeau, during his recovery from 
a fit of intoxication—the intoxica- 
tion of Bordeaux, not beer — tells 
the story of his performance, or 
non-performance, on the serpent, 
during a certain fonction in which 
he had been professionally engaged, 
and describes the behaviour of the 
eee and more especially the 
accumulating surprise of a certain 
Corregidor, the correct utterance of 
whose name is only achieved towards 
the end of the story. Nobody that 
followed this astonishing narrative 
will ever forget it, or think of it 
again with composure. 

We do not know how far the per- 
formances of Les Bouffes Parisiens 
may have answered as a pecuniary 
speculation; sufficiently, however, 
we trust, to justify a repetition of 
Mr. Mitchell's experiment next 
year. Abounding with Parisian 
allusions and Parisian slang, the 
auditors of such pieces as Croquefer, 
even fairly acquainted with French, 
would find occasional passages that 
would be as unintelligible as so 
much Basque ; but every allowance 
made for this drawback on the per- 
fect enjoyment of these charming 
bouffonneries musicales, enough and 
more than enough is left in them to 
justify the hope that M. Offenbach’s 

arisian company will set up for 
themselves a permanent branch 
establishment in London. 


A FEW WORDS ON FRANCE AND FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


yor now nearly six years our 
neighbours on the other side of 
the Straits of Dover appear to have 
been soundly slumbering ; but any 
one who has read the history of the 
country, or who knows anything of 
the character of the people, is well 
aware that France is not dead. The 
Gauls, from the earliest records 
which history furnishes, have been 
subject to daonntiens of activity 
and repose—of strenuous effort and 
passivity—of super-excitement and 
indifference — of over - restlessness 
and that confirmed lassitude which 
denotes almost a suspension of the 
vital functions. But, notwithstand- 
ing her sufferings and her sorrows, 
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we repeat, France is not dead—is 
not even somnolent, but alive and 
struggling — struggling to loose 
herself from those bonds and fetters 
to which she momentarily, and pos- 
sibly necessarily, submitted in 1851. 
There is at length an awakening 
of the mind and faculties, of the 
strength and sinew of the great 
nation; and now, with a clear per- 
ception and a firm step, the French 
people are resolved to gain the 
ground which they lost in 1851 and 
1852. For more than five years 
they have borne much and suffered 
much, as perhaps the proper penalty 
of an abuse and misuse of liberty. 
But having undergone their penal 
L 
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sentence, and served out their time, 
they now seek for liberation from 
bondage. In 1851 the heart of the 
nation was cowed and its spirit com- 
pletely broken. For three years par- 
jlamentary parties had made them- 
selves remarkable only by personal 
jealousies, by petty rivalries, and 
y factious turbulence. The men of 
1848 were, with a few honourable 
exceptions, distinguished, not merely 
by incapacity, but by wild, imprac- 
ticable, and dangerous views. Their 
weakness tolerated, or their wicked- 
ness countenanced, excesses in both 
rinciple and action which led to 
loodshed and civil war. Secret and 
irresponsible societies, spread over 
Paris and the provinees, in reality 
governed, and the consequence was 
that the Republic and its assemblies 
perished by the effect of its own 
passions, and the perversion of its 
own principles and doctrines. Before 
a strong will, and a coup d'état, a 
badly-constructed edifice, raised in 
haste and on unstable foundations, 
was rent asunder, and on its ruins 
arose the Empire of Louis Napoleon. 
At a period when life and property 
—when the institutions of family 
itself were insecure—men clung to 
any shadow offering security, and 
in this wise the government of one 
man, who had nothing but a famous 
world-wide name, and a strong will 
of his own, was accepted. People 
did not then too curiously regard 
his title, or minutely scan his cha- 
racter or capabilities ; all they asked 
was a rallying-point for the army 
of France, with a view to preserve 
the nation from anarchy and dissolu- 
tion. Such a point d’appui was 
found in the name of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and the spirit and 
unity of the army, and the good 
sense and good feeling of the people, 
have achieved the rest. 

France of 1851 and 1852 has now, 
however, recovered from her panic 
and her fears. Tranquil and _ pros- 

rous, disenchanted with Ledru 

Rollin and Louis Blanc, distrusting 
secretsocietiesand extreme opinions, 
she yet desires order with liberty 
and real bond fide representative 
institutions, not the simulacrum 
atque umbra of parliamentary life. 
France now feels that all the privi- 
leges—all the traditions—all the 
franchises—all the liberties achieved 
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in six centuries of struggle—are 
not to be confiscated for the benefit 
of oneman, however adroit, however 
fortunate, cool, cunning, or capable 
of managing men. hat France 
denied to Philip Augustus, to 
Henry IV., to uis &IV., to 
Louis XVI., to Napoleon, to 
Louis XVIIL., to Charles X., to 
Louis Philippe, the last of her kings, 
France will not surrender, once, for 
ever and irremediably, to the second 
of her emperors. The spirit of the 
Fronde and the Ligue, of the Revo- 
lution of 1789, and of more than 
forty years’ parliamentary govern- 
ment, discountenance and forbid 
such a supposition. There are 
some things which a nation eannot 
surrender without dishonour, nay, 
without self-extinction. In a time 
of civil strife and commotion, and in 
order the more effectually to pre- 
serve them, a nation may place its 
rights and liberties temporarily in 
abeyance; but a high-spirited and 
civilized nation like the French can 
neversurrendersuchrights and liber- 
ties absolutely, or place its honour 
and its conscience unconditionally 
in the keeping of any individual. 
It must not be supposed that 
though during the last three years 
Paris has been tranquil, and in a de- 
gree prosperous, the workmen bein 
constantly and cunningly employe 
on brick and mortar, the metropolis 
of France has been therefore con- 
tented. The fact is quite other- 
wise. The best and the most en- 
lightened men in the country have 
witnessed with grief and humilia- 
tion a position of public affairs in 
which the semblance of representa- 
tive institutions is made a blind to 
deceive and delude the nation. 
Legislative lacqueys wearing the 
Imperial livery are in the position 
of representatives and senators, and 
the birth, the intellect, the intelli- 
gence, the statesmanship and science 
of the country are allowed to take 
no part in public affairs, unless they 
servilely prostrate themselves to the 
maaan man of the hour. A 
candid, qualified, and independent 
support, praising sometimes, criti- 
cising occasionally, warning often, 
and condemning now and again, 


’ will not be tolerated by the Imperial 


autocrat, or his less sensible minions 
of Ministers. No candidate received 
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in the late election the Government 
support unless he consented to 
become a political parasite, and 
agreed to surrenderhis judgment and 
understanding. A state of things 
like this has excited much comment 
in the provinces and considerable 
towns, and absolute dissatisfaction, 
if not discontent, in Paris. In some 
departments and in some provin- 
cial cities gentlemen of distinguished 
name or talents, or, like M.de Mon- 
talembert, with distinguished name, 
talents, and-wealth combined, have 
offered themselves to the electors; 
but so potent are the combined 
influences of the Home Office and 
of the Prefect and Central Govern- 
ment, that even a gentleman of the 
attainments, character, and pro- 
perty of M. de Montalembert, has 
een rejected in the Doubs, to give 
o to a person ticketed and 
abelled as an out-and-out supporter 
of the Government. Two of the 
largest proprietors in the Doubs 
are the Gount de Merode, and his 
brother-in-law, M. de Montalem- 
bert. Neither of them has ever 
given a factious opposition to the 
existing order of things. M. de 


Montalembert, on the contrary, of- 


fered in 1850 good, though perhaps 
unpalatableadvice; the resultis, that 
this is remembered against him 
seven years afterwards, and has 
operated to his exclusion. So com- 
pletely are the country constituen- 
cies in France now under the thumb 
of the Minister of the Interior, that 
few independent gentlemen have 
ventured to try their luck, and 
these few have, thanks to the ma- 
neuvres of the Government, been 
defeated. 

In Paris, however, there were, 
owing to the greater number and 
the greater independence of the 
electors, better chances of success, 
and it was resolved to bring forward 
three Opposition candidates. One 
of the strongest claims urged in 
favour of the present Emperor was 
that he was a man for stability and 
order, and was opposed to the death 
to the Red Republic. But under 
Heaven at this moment France 
owes her tranquillity and order not 
to the Emperor of the French, but to 
General Cavaignac and to the gene- 
rals who assisted him in June, 1848. 
Cavaignac it was who, in those 
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memorable and fearful days, fonght 
the battle of liberty and order 
against Communism, Socialism, and 
the Red Republic, and who, thanks 
to the co-operation of Changarnier, 
Bedeau, Lamoriciére, and Le Floe, 
was successful. These five generals, 
by indomitable efforts—efforts re- 
quiring greater fortitude and per- 
severance than have been exhibited 
before or since — were successful, 
but the reward due to them has 
been reaped by another. Paris 
therefore, which owes so much to 
Cavaignac, was quite right in bring- 
ing him forward. Moderate as a 
Republican, Cavaignac is a man of 
honourable, upright, and consistent 
character, who has done his country 
great services on a most trying occa- 
sion, and who descended from power 
without reproach and without stain. 

To this man, who himself took no 
part in the contest, all the weight, 
mfluence, and largesses of the 
Government were opposed. Every 
art and argument, every blandish- 
ment was had recourse to by the 
officials to procure votes ; and when 
blandishments were found unavail- 
ing, threats were resorted to with- 
out stint. Yet, notwithstanding 
blandishments, threats, and the 
weight of Government influence, 
Cavaignac, who never once appeared 
on the scene of contest, who issued: 
no addresses and pronounced no 
speeches, was returned against the 
whole weight of Imperial bureau- 
cratic and Bourse influence, by a 
majority of a thousand. The two 
other Opposition candidates, men in 
every sense less distinguished, were 
returned by majorities as consider- 
able as Cavaignac; thus proving 
that, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts made by a powerful and 
unscrupulous Government having 
every means at command, one-half 
the electors of Paris are opposed 
to the Imperial system. This fact; 
of which few acquainted with Paris 
ever doubted, is now for the first time 
made manifest to the world, and that 
it must henceforth exercise a con 
siderable influence on public affairs 
no man can doubt. Hitherto super- 
ficial foreiznersand optimist French- 
men were disposed to think that the 
Emperor was born under a happy 
star—that he was a man destined to 
be always ie he knew 
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the secret of managing and govern- 
ing the French, and that he must 
have everything his own way. But 
these people have plainly mistaken 
the lassitude, the weariness, the ex- 
haustion consequent on the over- 
excitement prevailing from 1848 to 
1852, for a permanent condition of 
the national mind, and have reasoned 
as though.a temporary and topical 
#eling would continue for ever. 

So long as the dangers and ter- 
zors of anarchy and socialism were 
greater and more overwhelming 
than the pressure and inconve- 
miences of an autocratic system, and 
the almost absolute power of one 
man, such views of ‘public affairs 
were likely to weigh with the bour- 
fon: ut now that the days of 

‘dru Rollinism, Socialism, Com- 
munism, and the Red Republic have 
passed—that émeutes have ceased 
and barricades are no longer erected 
—the Parisians are not to be fright- 
ened by a raw - head - and-bloody- 
bones which has played its game 
gut very dexterously and profitably 
for the governing party, but rather 
expensively and arbitrarily for the 
citizens of Paris. The Parisians are 
xesolved to be no longer deluded 
with a make-believe Senate and 
Chamber, but to have a real, effec- 
tive, and conscientious Opposition, 
advising, admonishing, candidly cri- 
ticising, and when necessary re- 
proving, and, above all, looking mi- 
uutely into the budget of receipts 
and expenditure. The financial ques- 
tion, complicated and mysterious as 
it is, is now felt to be quite as im- 
portant as the solitical question ; 
and men of solid and serious con- 
victions, who have no bad feeling 
towards the Emperor personally, 
and who would rather support his 
Government than any other, are 
eonvinced that its permanency, 
that its continued existence, depends 
on greater publicity in financial 
affairs, on a greater extension of the 
liberty of speech and of the press, 
and on the existence of a real and 
effective Opposition. With such 
views leavening and fermenting in 
the public mind, the Paris elections 
were entered on, and well will it be 
if the Government receives and ac- 
eepts this first serious demonstra- 
tion against it, and, as a conse- 
quence, changes its principles and 
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practice. Should the Emperor be 
of opinion that his power is not 
easel on the representative system, 
but that he governs by the. aid of 
the army, the priests, and peasant 
proprietors — with the sword, and 
with the sword only—then we fore- 
see that the book of revolutions is 
not yet closed, and that there are 
resolute and sanguinary struggles 
to be passed through. Though 

rance is very weary of street 
fights, of barricades, and of the des- 
potism of clubs and coteries—all 
of which things have led to the 
destruction of public and private 
fortunes, and to the trampling out 
of liberty—yet the nation is not 

repared to surrender for ever free- 
Son of action and of speech, or its 
proper share in the control and di- 
rection of its own affairs. Liberty 
may have its dangers and inconve- 
niences in France as elsewhere ; but 
the intelligent and educated French 
long for it even with these incidents, 
and exclaim, with the Polish Starost, 
* Malo periculosam libertatem quam 
quictum servitium.’ .The best way 
to prolong a dynasty and to conso- 
lidate a throne is to remove the 
causes of conspiracies and discon- 
tent. Ifthe Emperor's sway be as 
popular and as national as it is re- 
presented, he need dread no opposi- 
tion, however formidable in point of 
talent or of numbers. If, on the 
contrary, his Government shrinks 
from the opposition of four or five 
opponents, what opinion can we 
form of its vitality? Is the tenure 
of a power founded on the army, 
the peasants, and the priests, as op- 
posed to the mind, the intelligence, 
and the energy of the nation, worth 
six months’ purchase ?—is it worth 
even a pin’s fee P 

A despotism resting even on a 
broad basis, when imposed on a 
great, a civilized, and intelligent 
nation, cannot very long endure; and 
the best way to obviate the danger 
of its alien or instantaneous 
overthrow, by violence or by con- 
spiracy, is to allow to representative 
institutions fair and full play. The 
election of General Cavaignac is 
not a threat or demonstration di- 
rected against the Emperor per- 


‘sonally, but a demonstration against 


a system which emasculates and 
degrades a great country for the 
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benefit of the army, of the peasants, 
of the priests, and of a cloud of suc- 
cessful speculators and _ stock-job- 
bers. It is probable that General 
Cavaignac will not take the oaths, 
and may not thus become the leader 
in any parliamentary movement or 
demonstration against the Govern- 
ment; butwnoavulso non deficit alter, 
and in France, when a strong opinion 
manifests itself, the proper man is 
seldom found wanting in the proper 
place. The integrity, the disin- 
terestedness, and the firmness of 
Cavaignac are well known to his 
friends and countrymen. He can 
play his part well, either in a civil 
or a military capacity, and whatever 
be his determination, we are sure it 
will be founded on pure and patriotic 
motives. But even though Ca- 
vaignac hold back, the move is 
already made by half the electors of 
Paris, and it must be fruitful in 
results. 

We wish we could announce that 
the Government of France had 
accepted the metropolitan elections 
as a monition and a warning. In 
that event we might have had hopes 
that the Emperor and his Ministers 
would perceive that the days of 
arbitrary coercion have passed away. 
But the suspension of the Assemblée 
Nationale and the warning given to 
the Estafette forbid us te ene that 
wisdom and sagacity preside at the 
Tuileries or the Elysée. The Go- 
vernment it is clear, notwithstanding 
its arbitrary exercise of power, is the 
victim of its own terrors and its own 
fears. The whole garrison of Paris 
—all the heavy cavalry of Versailles 
and all the Artillery of Vincennes— 
were brought by Marshals Magnan 
and Vaillant to bear on De Béran- 
ger’s funeral, andthe immortal Chan- 
sonnier’s remains were huddled into 
a Government coflin, and buried with 
precipitate haste, ere they were quite 
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cold, by a Government calling 
itself strong, as though the proceed~ 
ing were not a sufficient indication 
of sudden terror and fear in the 
highest place. The demoralizing and 
hypocritical spectacle is also afforded 
of discounting the renown and 
popularity of the deceased by the 
promise of the prompt payment of & 
splendid mausoleum for his remains, 

his is a degrading dodge, and it 
will not succeed in popularizing its 
author. 

The discovery of a diabolical plot, 
hatched in London, at this parti- 
cular juncture appears too well con- 
saved, too & propos, to be real. It 
is probably the peg on which will be 
conveniently hung a demand fot 
(we must use a foreign and un- 
English word to express an un- 
English thing) the extradition of 
Mazzini and Ledru Rollin. We 
have no faith in the judgment or 
discretion of the Roman Trent 
or the French Demagogue; but, 
nevertheless, we do not believe 
Mazzini or Rollin to be so silly or 
so criminal as to enter into such & 
plot. As to the Italians, Cam- 
panella and Massarenti, they in- 
dignantly deny all complicity in 
any such nefarious scheme, in @ 
letter to The Times; and till we 
have some better evidence than 
Frertch police denunciations,we must 
give untried and unconvicted men 
the benefit of the plea of Not Guilty. 
A Government capable of —s 
capital out of the dead bones o 
Béranger would not very much 
scruple to give itself a fancied secu- 
rity by creating a pretext for de- 
manding the surrender of its twe 
most formidable enemies. 

Be this as it may, the elections, 
the funeral, and the plot, disclose 
uneasy, if not alarming symptoms, 
and indicate that Imperialism is 
built on a foundation of sand. 
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DAVID CHARLES BADHAM. 
En #Mlemoriam. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE has 

this month to deplore the loss of 
one of its most valued contributors. 
The Rev. David Badham, M.D., 
whose contributions have for some 
years past formed a prominent fea- 
ture of this Magazine, was released 
on the 14th ult., in the fifty-second 
year of his age, from his earthly 
sufferings, which he had long borne 
with patience and resignation. He 
was too remarkable a man to be 
allowed to pass from among us 
without some record, however un- 
worthy—an accomplished scholar, a 
Jearned antiquary, a good naturalist, 
an experienced traveller, and a man 
‘endeared to his friends by his gentle 
affectionate nature. 

Dr. Badham came of a family of 
scholars. His father was Professor 
of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow, and author of a spirited 
translation of Juvenal, published 
in Valpy’s Classical Library; his 
brother, Dr. Charles Badham, is 
well known to all who take an 
interest in such matters as one of 


the best Greek scholars of our time, 


and especially for his remarkable 
skill in restoring the corrupt text of 
Plato. To Eton belongs the honour 
of implanting in David Badham that 
Jove for the classical writers which, 
‘refined into familiar acquaintance, 
‘the readers of this Magazine have 
shad many opportunities of appre- 
eiating. From Eton he went to 
Oxford, and was appointed, after 
taking his degree, one of the Tra- 
velling Fellows of that Univer- 
sity. In due time he became a 
-Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
Health and taste alike induced him 
to lengthen that residence abroad 
which his appointment had in the 
first instance rendered necessary. 
He remained for some years at 
Rome, where he is still well remem- 
bered, and afterwards at Paris, pur- 
suing his practice as physician. He 
also travelled for some time as 
medical adviser and friend to Mr. 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, who pre- 


ceded him to the home appointed . 


for all living by a few months only. 
In 1845 he returned to England, 
permanently to reside here, and 


never left this country afterwards, 
Soon after his return he married a 
daughter of the late Mr. Deacon 
Hume, of the Board of Trade, who 
will long be remembered with 
honour as one of the originators of 
the FreeTrade policy afterward car- 
ried into effect by Sir Robert Peel. 
About the same period Dr. Badham 
was admitted into holy orders at 
Norwich by the late Bishop Stanley, 
with whom a community of tastes and 
strong sympathy on subjects which 
interested them both—as natural 
history and the condition of the 
poor—soon produced an intimacy : 
and the good Bishop was, we believe, 
never better pleased than when he 
received Dr. Badham as a guest at 
his hospitable palace. But although 
there was this mental sympathy, no 
two men could physically be more 
different. The ae was all life, 
and fire, and energy, whilst poor 
Dr. Badham’s health was never 
equal to more than slight bodily 
exertion. His career as a clergyman 
was most exemplary. His piety was 
unaffected, and his own convictions 
were so sincere that he knew how to 
tolerate those of others. The mature 
age which he had reached when he 
was ordained enabled him to enter 
into the sorrows. and sufferings of 
his parishioners in a manner which 
is simply impossible for a young man 
fresh from college, and ignorant as 

et of the real difliculties of life. 

e was at first curate of Wymond- 
ham in Norfolk, and afterwards of 
East Bergholt in Suffolk, where 
he laboured for some years more 
severely than was consistent with 
his delicate organization. Upon him 
rested the whole charge of a large 
and widely scattered parish—for the 
rector, although resident, was a man 
of very advanced age—and there he 
ministered to the spiritual and bodily 
wants of thé people. All whose 
means were too limited to enable 
them to secure the aid of the re- 
sident medical practitioner, were 
able to command, night or day, the 
accomplished skill of the physician- 
curate. Deeply will his loss be felt 
in the neighbourhood which will 
know him no more; and many, we 
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feel sure, were the sighs of earnest 
regret which accompanied his mortal 
remains to their last earthly home. 
For many years Dr. Badham was 
a regular contributor to the pages 
of our contemporary, Blackwood ; 
and the aid of his graceful pen was 
transferred to Fraser's Magazine 
‘only when one whom he honoured 
with his friendship became con- 
nected with its management. His 
contributions to Fraser, in addition 
to the series of papers since collected 
into a volume under the title of 
Ancient and Modern Fish Tattie, 
and published with his name, in- 
cluded three papers on Ancient 
Rings, an account of Felixstow in 
Suffolk, and two articles on Gems, 
part of a series which his illness 
prevented him from completing. All 
these papers had his initials ap- 
pended, so that the anonymous 
system by which the names of so 
many who instruct and delight the 
— are prevented from being 
nown was not wholly preserved in 
his case. Dr. Badham was also the 
author of two other works—Jnsect 
Life, published by Messrs. Black- 
wood, of Edinburgh, in 1845; and 
a large and handsomely-illustrated 
volume, entitled The Esculent Fun- 
guses of England,* which described 
many species of mushrooms hitherto 
‘unrecognised as edible amongst us, 
although in common use as articles 
of food on the Continent. We have 
reason to believe that, in spite of 
the prejudices which were aroused 
‘by this novelty in the culinary art, 


* London: Lovell Reeve. 
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as novelty everywhere is met, this 
book say hgey greatly increased 
consumption of these delicious addi- 
tions. 

The lives of such men as the 
friend of whom we have been en- 
deavouring to give a sketch, are not 
fruitful in external events. They 
do not accumulate great fortunes, 
or push forward into dignified 
positions. Doctor Badham would 
never have been either physician to 
the Queen or one of the episcopal 
bench. But they belong to a very 
valuable class—their influence lives 
after them; insensibly they soften 
and refine and render more hopeful 
and more truthful all with whom 
they happen to be brought into 
contact. The even course of their 
lives rolls on like that of some 
gentle, tranquil river toward the 
sea, fertilizing the plains through 
which it passes, and carrying ever 
with it health and peace. It did 
not require much acquaintance with 
Dr. Badham to learn that he was a 
good man, without cant or pretence ; 
and what a man is,is both to him- 
self and the world of much more 
importance, if we could see the 
world aright, than what he knows; 
beat, besides this, his varied infor- 
mation made him a charming com- 
panion—every subject of conversa- 
tion which arose he illustrated from 
his stores of knowledge—and there 
are few men of whom it can be 
said with equal truth, Nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit. P 


1847. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 


T= ERE is one question regarding 
India which merits at the present 
moment even more attention from 
our statesmen than the development 
of her enormous resources—it is the 
constitution of that military force 
by which, and by which alone, we 
hold that splendid empire. 

We do not ascribe to it paramount 
importance at the present time, be- 
cause the last mails from India have 
brought us intelligence of themutiny 
in some of the Bengal regiments, and 
the doubtful subordination of many 
others; yet we are not insensible to 
the support which this significant 
fact muy give to the opinions which 
we have held for several years past, 
and which we now propose to la 
before the reader. The outhrea 
comes opportunely enough to remind 
Parliament and the English nation 
that such things as mutinies among 
the native regiments are possible 
contingencies, and that it will be 
well not to lean too much on this 
element of the Indian army for the 
tenure of our Eastern dominions. 

We do not think there is very 
much to be dreaded this year or the 
next from the disaffection of our na- 
tive troops. Circumstances are not 
yet ripe for any general combination 
among them, even if such were 
meditated. The stations are too 
distant. from each other, and the 
means of locomotion too slow, to 
admit. of successful concert. But 
this will not be the case ten years 
hence... Railways are extending 
their arms over the length and 
breadth of the land. The stations 
which were but yesterday ten days’ 
journey apart, are to-day within 
four hours. The stations which 
now are fifty days distant will, ten 
years hence, be within a day’s hail 
of each other. Sedition and mutiny 
are moral epidemics, most to be 
dreaded, like cholera and typhus, 
where there are large collections of 
men. The Duke of Wellington used 
to say that no large body of native 
troops should be brought together 
in cantonments without the presence 
of an European regiment or battery 
of artillery; and by this he meant 
to indicate the danger arising from 
the intercourse of large bodies of 
Sepoys without a sufficient demon- 
stration of European force. But if, 


as the Duke thought, there is danger 
in four or five native corps having 
close intercourse with each other, 
what danger shall we not run when 
all India becomes one camp? And 
it is not too much to say that such 
will be its condition, in the light in 
which we are now regarding it, when 
communication is carried on by rail.. 

It is not alone the existing dis- 
affection of our Indian subjects and 
soldiers, rendered dangerous by 
facilities of intercourse with whie 
we shall then have to deal. Along 
with railways will come train of 
moral consequences. to which we 
cannot shut our eyes, and which we 
ought to be prepared for. As no 
man is a hero with his valet, so we 
may expect the natives, when they 
become more familiar with us, to 
cease to regard us as demigods; 
and that prestige which the Euro+ 

ean now bears, and which has. 
1itherto been invaluable to him, will. 
be lowered in the native mind.. 
Already is this effect visible in our 
large towns and on the frequented 
highways. The natives of the city 
of Bombay are not, in the same 
degree as in the up-country stations, 
respectful to the lords of India. 
The more unsophisticated the people 
of a district are, in so much more 
awe is the European character held, 
and with so much more respect are 
the Sahib log treated. In the rural 
districts every European gentleman 
is, in the eyes of the population,. 
one of the governors of the country. 
They have but an indistinct notion 
of the difference of grades amongst 
us, from the Governor down to the 
ensign. They know we are all of 
the same caste, for we eat together: 
—deeper into our social scale they, 
cannot go. 

Every one who has travelled much 
in India must have become sensible 
of the fact we have just stated, and 
from our own personal experience 
we could give niany examples. But. 
one may be suflicient for our pur- 
pose. We recollect, as a subaltern, 
making a night journey of seventy 
or sianiy miles on a route seldom 
travelled by Europeans, and we 
found the head men of each village 
ready as we passed along, not to 
present addresses, as is the custom. 
of mayors and provosts when the- 
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Queen is on a progress, but to make 
their salam, and ascertain that the 
bullocks, torches, and whatever we 
wanted, were approved of. These 
men remained out of bed—many of 
them nearly the whole night— 
merely to do us honour. But again 
we have travelled along the high 
road of the same district, and have 
been very differently treated. Nei- 
ther for love nor money would the 
villagers give us the least assistance, 
even when in difficulties from the 
state of the roads and the season of 
the year. 

The practice of officials in the 
service of native princes was to live 
at the expense of the villagers as 
they journeyed through the coun- 
by. Carriage—whether in the form 
of carts and bullocks, or eoolies— 
forage for horses, milk, and a 
other produce of the village whic 
might be required for themselves or 
their train, were taken without pay- 
ment. This has never been the 
practice of the English officer ; but 
it has occasionally occurred that his 
servants, to whom he entrusts the 
settlement of small accounts, have 
intercepted the money, and left the 


villagers under the impression that 
the sahib, like the native official of 
old, travelled at the expense of the 


district. If any tyranny or oppres- 
sion is ever committed underEnglish 
rule, it is sure to be, hike this, a relic 
of the ancien réyime, and to be com- 
mitted, not by the European on the 
native, but by the native on his 
own brotherhood. The ‘collectors 
have striven to enlighten the vil- 
lagers as to their rights on these 
points, and circulars to the head 
men of the villages have been issued, 
ae forbidding any bul- 
ocks or carts to be impressed 
against the will of the ryots them- 
selves. It so happened that we 
passed along the high road, on duty, 
shortly after one of: these circulars 
had been issued, and we experienced 
the full force of the reaction which 
resulted from it. We found the 
natives revelling in the exercise of 
their novel rights, as they thought ; 
and, in spite of the love of gain, 
which is strong in the native breast, 
they declined to give us any assist- 
ance whatever, even in a case of 
emergency. It was an exhibition of 
— ; and whatever gratitude may 
ave been felt towards the Govern- 
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ment for their protecting edict, 

none of it was reflected on the per- 

~— of their servants travelling on 
uty. 

‘Our empire in India is one of opi- 
nion,’ was an aphorism in common 
use until it was superseded by Sir 
John Malecolm’s still more famous 
saying, ‘We hold India’ by ‘the 
sword,’—now so frequently quoted 
by writers of leading articles on 
India. We think there is truth in 
both. We do not believe we could 
hold it, under existing military ar- 
rangements, by the sword, but for 
the prestige—which is opinion—on 
which we repose. It is to’ opinion, 
certainly, that we owe the marvel- 
lous ease with which’ these millions” 
of men are governed by a handful 
of foreigners. If, then, as we think, 
this support to our Government can- 
not be much longer depended on, 
we must rest the foundation of oar 
empire on a firm and purely military 
base. 

Our own Government’ is aim- 
ing at a greater equality between 
the native and European. The Black 
Act, which subjects an European 'to- 
the up-country tribunals, is in itself 
a lowering of the position which he 
has held in the’ public opinion of 
India. We are apprehensive that 
the native mind ‘will be unable to 
appreciate our motives for this ‘act, 
and will view the concession as the 
result of fear rather than affection. 
It is so foreign to their ideas, that 
we think it is scarcely fair to expect 
them to understand it. That a 
small body of English governing an 
immense empire which they have 
conquered by force of arms, or ac- 

uired by means not invariably of 
the most serupulous good faith,— 
that this conquering, grasping, an- 
nexing people should all at once 
turn round upon themselves, and 
voluntarily descerid from the posi- 
tion which, in the very nature of 
things, they hold, is calculated, we 
should think, to excite surprise even 
among European nations; but to 
the Asiatic it must be perfectly in- 
comprehensible. We venture to 
predict that its effect will be to raise 
the native in his own estimation, 
and proportionably to lower the 
European. ' 

Again, we see in the present 
agitation among the Benga! regi- 
ments about the cartridges—and it 
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is said among ‘the natives generally: 
on the educational measures of 
Government—what dangers we may 
encounter from misconception alone. 
Against. disaffection or discontent 
arising from a grievance, our officers, 
if 4 do their duty, may guard ; 
but when these arise from baseless 
alarms about caste or religion, it is 
impossible to foresee from what 
uarter they may come or what 
orm they may assume. We know 
that in both the above instances 
the natives have preferred to 
believe the most absurd and 
groundless rumours rather than the 
assurances of their. officers and the 
inspectors of schools. In a late 
report to Government, one of those 
inspectors writes, ‘With regard to 
vernacular schools, jealousy of the 
teachers and the religious suspicions 
of the people are still impediments.’ 
And again the same gentleman 
writes, ‘I am able to confirm from 
strict observation all that I have for- 
merly asserted of the existence of a 
deep-rooted prejudice against the 
educational measures of Govern- 
ment. The people are persuaded 
that their conversion is aimed at. 
They believe the missionaries are 
in the pay of the Government, and 
it is almost impossible to convince 
them to the contrary... When 
high officials are known to afford 
pecuniary aid towards missionar 
efforts, it is perhaps not muc 
to be wondered at that the Hindoo 
jumps to the conclusion that mem- 

rs of the Government desire 
his conversion to Christianity, and 
will take indirect means to effect 
their object ; it is indeed a conclu- 
sion at which any Asiatic would 
arrive. The Hindoo is credulous in 
the extreme, but he prefers believing 
what lis own people tell him, to the 
assertions of people of a different 
creed; and where the ground is 
already occupied, the European finds 
insuperable difficulties in instilling 
new ideas. With such material we 
have now to deal. 

The spread of knowledge in its 
earlier stages among an ignorant 
and semi-civilized people will be 
full of peril to our rule, unless we 
take timely measures to avert some 
of its consequences. The native 

ess is harmless, at present, only 

cause it has few readers; but it 
will become a powerful agent of 
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sedition, if allowed any longer to 
put forth the opinions it now holds, 
and to exhibit its present animus 
against our Government. When 
there is any real or imagined grie- 
vanee, it will be easy through this 
press to excite the native mind, to 
point out wherein lies our strength 
and their weakness; in short, to tell 
the natives what we ourselves know 
—that, united, they could turn us 
out of the country to-morrow. 

We do not think that the Sepoy 
himself will be exempt from this in- 
fluence. It is true that, at present, 
he has but little sympathy with his 
civilian brethren ; but that is owing 
in no small degree to the want of 
any feeling of community between 
one district and another—nay, even 
between adjoining villages. The 
Protestant Church, split up into a 
number of sects, presents an analogy 
to the state of India in this respect. 
As in the Church, the sects which 
approach nearest one another in 
matters of opinion are those between 
which the repellent force is greatest ; 
so in India we find that neighbour- 
hood does not conduce to good 
fellowship or mutual regard. But 
when, as things are now tending, 
all these districts are brought under 
one central authority, and when the 
acts of that authority affect all 
alike, a common interest will spring 
up, and from that common interest 
may spring union for a common 
object. 

Perhaps we have said enough to 
satisfy the reader that the relations 
between us and the natives are in a 
state of transition. The introduc- 
tion of railways, and all the conse- 
quences flowing from _ increased 
intercourse, the acts of our own 
Legislature, dictated by liberal views 
of government, and the fact that 
India, from a state of political dis- 
solution is once more being raised 
to imperial unity—all these point 
to the commencement of a new era 
in our career in India. We are on 
the very eve of entering it, and it is 
on this account, and not because a 
section of the native army is dis- 
affected, that we think the recon- 
struction of that military force by 
which alone we hold India demands 
the immediate attention of our 
statesmen. The military arrange- 
ments of the past are quite unsuited 
to the altered circumstances of that 
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era which railways will inaugurate. 
If we meditate a change, now is the 
time to consider it. 

The occasion for the services of a 
large native army is rapidly passing 
away, and it is in Bengal where the 
native army has attained such co- 
lossal dimensions, and where it is 
most dangerous, that Europeans are 
most wanted, and can best be 
substituted. The Nizam is now 
the only native prince who has a 
military force which will entail on 
us the necessity of taking the field. 
Local corps similar to that ad- 
mirable: regiment raised by Sir 
James Outram—the Bheel Corps— 
or the Sawunt Warree, or Rutna- 
gherry -. Rangers, are far better 
adapted for police duties than the 
regular native regiments. The 
resemble the Irish constabulary, and, 
like them, are armed and ‘drilled. 
Their intimate knowledge of their 
own districts renders them most va- 
luable auxiliaries, in insurrections, to 
the regular army. It is surprising 
that the Government has not ere 
this raised more of these useful 
bodies of men for police purposes, 
and released the services of regular 
native regiments now employed— 
much to the detriment of their effi- 
ciency as regiments—on similar du- 
ties. We may add, that these corps 
are officered like the Irregulars, are 
considered as civil corps under the 
collectors of the districts, and are 
not subject to the discipline of the 
Commander-in-Chief. In the last- 
mentioned fact lies, we do believe, 
the whole secret of their efficiency. 
Their officers are all in all to them. 
The commanding officer has the 
power of instantly dismissing any 
Sepoy, and this is the severest 
ae which could fall upon 

im. As we purpose to show pre- 
sently, it was the withdrawal of des- 
potic power in thisand other respects 
from the commanding officers of 
regular regiments which lowered 
their authority in the eyes of their 
men, and placed them at a disadvan- 
tage when compared with the com- 
manding officers of Irregular corps. 

To return to our proposition that 
it is in Bengal where European 
troops will be most wanted for the 
future, and where they can best be 
substituted for natives. The defence 
of our north-west frontier will 
become our chief care when we 
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have absorbed the last of the native 
States. Not that we have anything 
to fear from a Russian invasion, but 
we must silence ali threats of inva- 
sion, by assuming an attitude of 
defence such as will ‘convinee 
Europe that. our frontier is unas- 
sailable. Now we shall never con- 
vince the Russians or French that 
we are invulnerable in that quarter 
until we hold the position with a 
strong European foree, and esta- 
blish depdts and entrenched camps 
at intervals along the river Indus. 
The European troops could be held 
in readiness on the Himalayan hills, 
ina healthy climate, to be thrown 
on the Indus as soon as India was 
menaced from the: North. The 
Scinde and Punjaub Railways and 
the Indus flotilla will ensure rapid 
communication along the entire line. 
Troops from England ‘could on an 
emergency be transported to Lahore 
in less than a month, vid Egypt and 
Scinde. When we add to these 
capabilities of defence; the capacity 
of the valley of the Indus. for sus- 
taining an army of almost any 
strength, and that the enemy 
coming from the north has to cross 
a portion of that desert zone which 
almost encircles the globe, where 
neither food nor water for a large 
army can be obtained—the reader 
may believe that in our north-west 
frontier we have one of the strongest 
strategic positions in the world. 
But we must so perfect our arrange- 
ments as to make this patent to the 
— . a 

corps of 20,coo Europeans, 
principally located on the hills, 
would not be too large a force to 
station on the north-west frontier. 
It is, however, a reduction of the 
enormous native army of Bengal 
which is most urgently called for, 
and which must be gradually brought 
about. Railways will give us the 
power of sei moving European 
corps from one point to another, so 
that the increase to the Kuropean 
portion of our army need not be very 
great. We must take care to secure 
them the most healthy situation 
that can be obtained. In Bengal 
there will be no difficulty in select- 
ing stations adapted. for the Euro- 
pean constitution. At Simla, Suba- 
thoo, Mussoorie, and other places 
on the Himalayan range, the great 


bulk of the European army should 
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be cantoned ; and those regiments 
which are on duty in the plains 
should be relieved every year by 
regiments from the hills. We are 
convinced that the expense of 
moving them would be. far more 
than, balanced by their superior 
efliciency and by the lesser mor- 
tality. The Government is at_pre- 
sent put to great expense in keeping 
up European corps, on account of 
the cost of transport from England, 
and the short duration of life among 
our soldiers in India. A regiment 
dies off in ten years, so that a con- 
stant stream of recruits must flow to 
Iudia in orderto make good thecasu- 
alties caused by the climate. If the 
troops were kept mainly at the 
hill stations the mortality might be 
reduced one-half, and the saving to 
the State would be great. We shall 
always be compelled to have a 
number of European regiments in 
the plains, if for no other purpose 
but to show that we have English 
bayonets to uphold our power. It 
is necessary in India to give ocular 
demonstration of power, and it is 
indeed the readiest way of appeal- 
ing to the understanding of men, 
whether civilized or semi-civilized. 

In the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies there is not so much 
occasion for a large European 
force, nor could we locate them in 
so many hill stations as in Bengal. 
In Madras, the Neilgherry Hills 
afford a good climate all the year 
round; but the excessive fall of 
rain at the Mahableshwur Hills, 
in the Bombay Presidency, during 
the. four months of the monsoon, 
renders the place uninhabitable. 
Near Deesa, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, a hill called Mount Aboo 
furnishes a cool resort, and its capa- 
bilities for an European station 
might be increased. Many of 
the hill forts in the Mahratta 
country possess fine climates, and 
are most suitable stations for Eu- 
ropean batteries of artillery. The 
Government should be prepared 
to make a considerable outlay on 
hill stations for its European troops 
—it will be returned in the health 
of the troops, andconsequent say- 
ing of treasure. 

But it may be asked whether, 
by largely increasing the European 
foree, we could not dispense en- 
tirely with the military services of 
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natives? We answer, no. The 
functions of the native army are 
most important. The garrisoning 
of unhealthy localities, the escort of 
treasure and prisoners, and a great 
many fatigue and detached duties 
which the climate does not admit of 
European soldiers performing with- 
out a great sacrifice of life, fall 
to the share of the native army. 
But even were there no other 
material objections — such as the 
enormous expense, and the limited 
supply of recruits in England—to 
the exclusive employment of Eu- 
ropeans, we should be sorry to 
part with the native army. The 
Sepoy has many military vir- 
tues. Conspicuous among them 
are his sobriety, obedience, and 
respect for his officers, and great 
fertility of resources in the field. 
He is more at home on the march 
and in the bivouae than the Zouave, 
and for all the duties of a hght 
cavalry man the Indian trooper is 
at least a match for the Cossack. 
The Sepoy must ever be an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the English 
soldier, but we must take care to 
keep him in his proper place as an 
auxiliary only. 

This leads us to the consideration 
of the question of how the native 
army may be rendered most efficient, 
at the same time that it becomes en- 
tirely subordinate to the European. 
It has long been the opinion of 
the most reflecting Indian officers, 
that in the present constitution of 
our Indian army, the native element 
is disproportionately and danger- 
ously large as compared with the 
European. When we look back 
on the history of our wars in 
India, particularly during the last 
twenty years, it becomes obvious 
how the present disproportion be- 
tween the native and the Euro- 
pas element has arisen. We 

ave been conquering India bit 
by bit from different centres — 
from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
We have always taken the field 
with a force composed of Europeans 
and natives, in the proportion of 
one regiment of infantry of the 
former to two of the latter. In the 
artillery the Europeans have largely 
preponderated. For active service 
we rely on the European element, 
using the native as an auxiliary only. 
No sooner, however, is the enemy 
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vanquished and lis . territory an- 
nexed, than the Europeans are sent 
back to their old stations, and-an 
augmentation of a few native regi- 
ments takes place. ‘This augmenta- 
tion of the native army has been 
going on gradually. but steadily; 
while the European portion of the 
army has remained almost stationary 
in numbers. It was found to be 
cheaper to increase. permanently 
this branch of the army. 

It is but fair, however, to observe 
that we reaped another advantage by 
adding natives. It enabled us to take 
into pay the most turbulent part of 
the. population, and we reconciled 
and attached them to our rule by 
the powerful influence of pay and 
pension. The Sepoy of the van- 
quished native State found himself, by 
this transfer of masters, an immense 
gainer. Instead of being eighteen 
months.in arrears of pay, he now 
tasted for the first time the sweets 
of a sound treasury and punctual 
monthly payments. To the mer- 
cenary soldier of India the ‘ Koom- 
panee Bahadoor’ was the best pay- 
master who had ever appeared on 
the scene. The military service of 
the Company has long been popular, 
and is. sought. after with avidity, 
notwithstanding the dislike of the 
natives to the European dress. 
The punctual payments are now 
looked on as a matter of course, and 
the young Sepoys of the. present 
day, not having ever been, like their 
predecessors, eighteen months in 
arrears, have no contrast to insti- 
tute between our punctuality and 
the arrears of a native State. We 
have known some of the Sepoys 
wait on the officer commanding their 
company to inquire when they 
might expect to get their pay, if, 
by chance, a delay of one or two 
days oceurred in adjusting the pay 
accounts at the divisional pay oflice. 
They expect their pay to a day. 

istory can point to no greater 
masterstroke of policy than that by 
which the Punjaub and other war- 
like districts in India were settled ; 
but we have not sufficiently kept in 
view that forces so raised soon lose 
their original character. We have 
a greater hold on men who have 
experienced what it is to serve a 
native State, and who can appre- 
ciate by contrast the value of our 
service, than upon their successors 
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who have grown up under our 
rule. 

But we have in another way a 
much greater hold upon the loyalty 
of the Sepoy than even that arising 
from what he terms eating the 
Company's salt. It is his attach- 
ment to his European officer, and 
the personal influence which the 
latter has over him. Where this 
influence exists, the Sepoy will make 
every consideration subordinate to 
that of doing the sahib’s bidding. 
We have known Sepoys: sink caste 
prejudices, and do things which no 
amount of pay and pension would 
have reconciled them to do, to please 
their officer. The same influences are 
at work among our native servants: 
A good master — one who can un- 
derstand and manage the natives— 
will get his servants to do anything 
and go anywhere with him, while 
another of a different stamp will be 
unable to obtain any service out of 
the beaten path. We know no bet- 
ter test of an officer’s fitness to com- 
mand natives than the management 
of his servants. 

Before considering the rival claims 
of the Regulars and Irregulars to 
be the best system of officering na- 
tive corps, let us glance at the con- 
stitution of a Regular regiment. It 
consists of 800 men in time of peace. 
It has 25 European officers borne 
on its strength, but seldom more 
than half the complement present 
with it. Furlough to Europe, sick 
leave, and detached military and 
civil employ, make absentées of the 
rest. Those on. furlough’ are few 
in number. The climate however 
causes a great drain, as exhibited by 
the number on sick leave; but even 
this drain is éxceeded by the neces- 
sity of drawing officers for the Irre- 
gular Corps, and for many civil and 
military purposes, from the Regular 
Native Corps, the great source of 
supply. But besides the European 
oflicers, each regiment has a com- 
plement of native commissioned 
officers: Now we have been ‘fre- 
quently asked: by well-informed 
people in this country, ‘Do the 
native officers mess with the Euro- 
pean?’ A slight reflection would 
almost seem sufficient to point out 
the absurdity of such a question to 
any one the least conversant with 
the habits and customs of our native 
subjects. There is a great gulf be- 
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tween the two bodies of commis- 
sioned officers, not only in habits 
and customs, but in the position 
which each holds. 

The native commissioned officers 
all rise from the ranks.. They are 
selected from the non-commissioned 
officers, and these again from the 
privates or sipahis. Their selection 
rests absolutely with the European 
officers of the regiment. The native 
officers have to provide themselves 
with the same uniform as the Euro- 
pean officers; and this is a severe 
tax on them, for their pay is a mere 
fraction of the European officers’. 
A subedar of a company, a rank 
corresponding to captain, has fifty 
rupees a month, while an ensign 
has nearly two hundred. The most 
jenior European officers command 
the most senior of the native officers. 
To each company there is one sube- 
dar and two jemedars, or lieutenants 
as it were. From the rank of sube- 
dar one is selected called subedar- 
major, and he is the head of the 
native officers. There is a native 
adjutant selected from the rank of 
jemedar. He is assistant to the 
| eeenrel adjutant. The non-com- 
missioned grades are havildars and 
naiks, corresponding to our serjeants 
and corporals. Every native sol- 
dier who enters the service of the 
East India Company has placed 
before him the incentive of a com- 
mission for intelligence and good 
conduct. That the Government 
obtains a very superior and re- 
spectable class of men is thus not 
to be wondered at. All this is ad- 
mirable. 

The Sepoy is well housed. The 
plan of an Indian cantonment takes 
its main features from an ordinary 
camp. Instead of lines of tents, 
there are lines of huts. Each 
company occupies a street of huts, 
and the native officers of each 
company occupy huts close to the 
Sepoys’ street. On moving to a 
new station, Government grants 
hutting money to the regiment. 
The quartermaster of the corps 
contracts with a chupperbund, or 
thatcher, to raise so many mud 
walls, and thatch them. Separated 
from the Sepoys’ lines by the whole 
breadth of the parade ground are 
the officers’ lines. These consist of 
detached bungalows, or one-storied 
cottages, generally thatched for the 
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sake of coolness. Each bungalow 
has an enclosure called a compound 
round it. This is laid out as a 
garden, and contains about three- 
uarters of an acre of ground. 

here are generally three lines of 
these bungalows, separated by roads, 
in the cantonment. ‘The officers 
make their own arrangements as 
to the occupation of the different 
bungalows. They may purchase 
them, and sell them again on leaving 
the station, or they may rent them. 
A cantonment has a bazar of its 
own, under the regulation of the 
brigade-major, or an officer called 
bazar-master. He fixes the prices 
of articles of food, and adjudicates 
in cases arising between the camp 
followers and the Sepoys, or among 
the eamp followers themselves. 

Our Sepoys are not only well 
housed and well taken care of, but 
they are the best paid soldiers in 
the world, when the relative price 
of labour in the country is taken 
into consideration. On joining the 
regiment they commence with seven 
rupees a month, and their pay 
increases with length of service to 
ten rupees—the pay of a Sepoy of 
the first class. A labourer nowhere 
gets more than two annas a day,— 
and in many parts of India he gets 
less—which is at the rate of four 
rupees a month only. We think 
Lord Dalhousie was justified in 
saying, ‘the condition of the native 
soldier is such as to leave nothing 
to be desired.’ 

A great defect in this system of 
officering a regular native corps con- 
sists in givingthe command to officers 
from seniority, and not from fitness. 
In an European corps, how much 
depends on the officer in command 
every one knows; but in a native 
corps the commanding officer should 
be a ‘leader’ in every sense of the 
word. He should be the Sepoys’ 
chief. But for the chances of war 
and climate against a single life, we 
should be in favour of a system of 
officering native corps which allotted 
but one European officer to each, at 
the same time that care was taken 
of his fitness for the appointment. 

If officers were selected for com- 
mand instead of obtaining it by 
seniority, they might be safely 
entrusted with much greater powers 
than under the present system. 
The plan of ollicering the native 
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army which was sted~ b 

ae John Jacob "iethe Times, 
four years ago, seems to us in every 
way admirable. He proposed to 
raise more European corps, and to 
over-officer them. From the skele- 
ton battalions of officers he drew 
the officers for Irregularnative corps. 
To this we would only add, as a 
reply to the objection, that, in doing 
away with the Regular native army, 
we lose the nursery where officers 
display an aptitude for managing 
natives, that the officers selected for 
adjutancies in native corps should 
be probationers for a year or more, 
under such an officer as Jacob; and 
that, on his report, they should be 
confirmed in the appointment to 
the native army, or sent back to 
their regiments. 

This is now the system in India 
when officers are appointed to any 
of the staff departments of the 
army. They are probationers for a 
certain period before being confirmed 
in their appointments. The native 
army aaa then, instead of being a 
sort of penal settlement, become an 
object of ambition to the young 
ion. We believe that Jacob has 
solved the problem of how the na- 
tive army can be best officered and 
made most efficient as an auxiliary 
to the European army. We would 
entrust to him the reconstruction of 
our native army, and we doubt not 
he would be as successful in this, as 
Della Marmora in re-organizing the 
Sardinian army. 

As an example of the influence 
which an individual European may 
obtain over the natives—an influ- 
ence of paramount importance to 
our stability in India—we shall here 
eite one of Jacob’s orders to the 
Scinde Horse :— 


Regimental Orders, Jacobabad, 
5th October, 1854. 

The camp at Jacobabad has been for 
the last week the scene of wild disorder, 
such as is in the highest degree disgrace- 
ful to good soldiers. A shameful uproar 
has been going on day and night, under 
pretence of religious ceremonies. 

The commanding officer has nothing 
to do with religious ceremonies. 

All may worship God as they please, 
and believe as they choose in matters of 
religion ; but no men have a right to 
annoy their neighbours or to neglect 
their duty on pretence of serving God. 

The officers and men of the Scinde 
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Trregular Horse have the name of, and 
are supposed to be, excellent soldiers, 
and not mad Fuqueers. 

They are placed at the most advanced 
and most honourable post in alk. the 
Bombay Presidency. The commanding 
officer believes they are in every way 
worthy of this honour, and he would be 
sorry if, ander his command, they ever 
became unworthy of their high position, 

The commanding officer feels it to bé 
the greatest honour to command such 
soldiers, but that it would be a disgrace 
to be at the head of a body of mad and 
disorderly Fuqueers and drummers. 

He, therefore, now informs the Scinde 
Horse that in future no noisy proces- 
sions nor any disorderly displays what, 
ever, under pretence of religion, or of 
anything else, shall ever be allowed in, 
or in the neighbourhood of, any camp of 
the Scinde Irregular Horse. 

This order is to be read on the first of 
every month until further orders, and is 
to be hung up in the Bazar of the town 
of Jacobabad and in the Cutcherry. 

When this order was issued there 
were, it is said, ten thousand 
bigoted Mahometans in the camp 
and town of Jacobabad, and the 
number has since increased. Never- 
theless, the prohibition has been 
strictly enforced, and without a 
murmur. 

In order fully to appreciate the 
influence which Jacob exercised in 
this case, the reader should know 
that the aforesaid ‘row’ in the 
Scinde Horse camp is to the Maho- 
metan what the revelry of the Car- 
nival is to the Catholic. 

The officers of the Irregular Corps 
are taken from the Regular Native 
Infantry Regiments, sometimes 
through interest, after passing an 
examination in one or more of the 
native languages, but more fre 

uently from merit. Jacob, Chris- 
tie, Tait, Mayne, Chamberlayne, 
and others in command of Irre- 
guiar Corps, owe their position, 
not to seniority or interest, but 
to eminent fitness for their posts. 
The officers of the Irregulars are; 
as a body, devoted to their pro- 
fession, and this spirit is caught by 
the native officers and_ troopers. 
But, in the withdrawal of all distin- 
guished officers, and in placing the 
Irregular Corps as objects of am- 
bition to the young officers, un- 
doubtedly the efficiency of the Re- 
gular army is sacrificed. Were we 
to increase the number of officers 
to each native corps, as some recom- 
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mend, so as to retain at least some 
of the more capable officers, there 
would still be a serious objection. 
The Indian officer has to serve a 
jong subalternhood. He has need 
of all the incentives that can be 
offered to keep up his zeal and 
the love of his profession. Were 
the chances less than at present 
of an officer of active mind and 
ordinary abilities obtaining a. po- 
sition where he can exercise them 
—and there is no opening for them 
in the ordinary routine duty of a 
native regiment —we believe he 
would sink into a careless and dis- 
contented state, instead of becoming, 
as he would in the Irregulars, wit 
more duties and more responsibili- 
ties,an able,zealous, and devoted sol- 
dier. Jacob's plan relieves us from 
the dilemma; for in European Corps 
an officer would have more society 
and better stations, besides having 
more duty to attend to—and this 
would diminish the tedium of an 
Indian life, and reconcile him to 
regimental duty. 

The officers commanding Irregu- 
lar Corps have greater powers en- 
trusted to them than the comman- 
ders of Regular regiments, and the 
native is not slow to draw the dis- 
tinction. He respects the one more 
for the authority with which he is 
invested. The commanders of Re- 
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gular magenenle have long com- 
plained that they were too much 
trammelled by Head Quarters au- 
thority in their discipline, and that 
this interference was progressing. 
‘We have already stated our con- 
viction that they should have des- 
potic powers. ‘The Asiatic does not 
understand a limited monarchy—to 
which the government of one of our 
Regular regiments may be com- 
pared. The more despotic form 
adopted in the Irregulars and in 
the ‘ Local Corps,’ is better suited 
to his genius and is more respected 
by him. But it is quite clear we 
could not give a commanding officer 
such despotic power with any safety 
if he obtained his. command by 
seniority alone. .We must know 
that he is a man of judgment, of 
tact and discretion, and that he is 
not likely to abuse the authority 
nes to him. That the thing 
is practicable, is proved by our 
Irregular Force and their European 
commanders. 

In summing up, we would say, 
add 20,000 Europeans to the Com- 
pany’s army, and post double the 
usual number of officers to each 
regiment. From the 30 regiments 
which theCompany would then have, 
1500 officers would be available 
for Native Corps, staff and civil and 
military employ. 


Postscript—We commenced this article at the first whisper of mutiny 
in the Bengal army, with the view of pointing out an anticipated danger. 


Events have been too rapid for our pen. 


The crisis has arrived sooner 


than we expected, and but for the excesses which have accompanied the 
outbreak we could have rejoiced at it. Ten years hence, had this mutiny 
occurred, not one European would have been spared to tell the tale. 


There would have been a simultaneous rising and massacre. 
sion from India for a time would have been complete. 


Our expul- 


Our railways and other public works, on which we should then 
have invested so much capital, would have been ruined, and India would 
have returned to the state in which we found it—of anarchy and blood- 


shed. 


The Bengal army has melted away. 


system is a necessity. 


Its reconstruction on a new 


The Imperial Parliament must now deal with the 


whole question of the re-organization of the Indian Army. 


A. A. 
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A Tale of the War. 
BY G, J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND, &c. 


—_—— 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
‘a MERRY MASQUE.’ 


T was a beautiful sight, one caleu- 
lated to inspire feelings of mirth 
and gaiety, even in a heart ill at 
ease with itself. Such a ball-room 
as the Redouten-Saal is perhaps 
hardly to be seen elsewhere in 
Europe. Such music I will venture 
to say can only be heard in Vienna, 
where the whole population, from 
the highest to the lowest, seem to 
live only that they may dance. 
Everybody knows the effect of bril- 
liant light on the animal spirits ; 
the walls of these magnificent rooms 
are of a pale fawn colour, almost 
approaching to white—the very 
shade that best refracts and en- 
hances the effect of hundreds of 
wax candles, shedding their soft 
radiance on the votaries of pleasure 
below. No wonder people are in 
good spirits ; no wonder they throng 
the spacious halls, or parade the 
long galleries above, and looking 
down from their elevated position, 
= many a pointed jest and 
humorous sally on the varied scene 
that crowds the floor below. No 
wonder they frequent the refresh- 
ment rooms that skirt these galleries, 
and flirt and talk nonsense, and quiz 
each other with the cumbrous viva- 
city of the Saxon race. When I 
entered from the quiet street, I was 
dazzled by the glare, and almost 
stupefied by the hum of many 
voices, and the pealing notes of one 
of those waltzes which Strauss seems 
to have composed expressly to re- 
mind the fallen children of Adam of 
their lost Paradise. From a boy 
music has made me melancholy— 
the sweeterthe sadder; and although 
it is a morbid, unmanly feeling, 
which I have striven hard to over- 
come, it has always conquered me, 
it will always conquer me to the 
last. I felt bitterly out of place 
amongst these pleasure worshippers. 
What had I to do here, where all 
were merry and full of enjoyment? 
My very dress was out of keeping 
with the scene, for I was one of a 
VOL. LVI. NO. CCCXXXII, 





very small minority in civil attire. 
Gorgeous uniforms, white, blue, and 
green, glittered all over the ball 
room; for in Austria no officer 
now-a-days ever appears out of uni- 
form; and as an army of six lian 
dred thousand men is officered al- 
mostexclusively fromthearistocracy, 
the fair ball-goers of Vienna find no 
lack of partners in gaudy and war- 
like attire. The ladies were all 
masked; not so their respective 
cavaliers, it being part of the amuse- 
ment of these balls, that the gentler 
sex alone should appear incognito, 
and so torment their natural prey 
at more than their usual advantage ; 
thus many a poisoned dart is planted, 
many a thrust driven securely home, 
without a chance of a parry or fear 
ofareturn. Though Pity is repre- 
sented in a female garb, it seems 
to me that woman, when she does 
strike, strikes harder, straighter, 
swifter, more unsparingly than 
man. Perhaps she suffers as much 
as she inflicts, and this makes her 
ruthless and reckless—who knows ? 
if so, she would rather die than 
acknowledge it. These are not 
thoughts for a ball, and yet they 
crowded on me more and more 
as I stood under the musicians’ 
gallery, gazing vacantly at the 
throng. 

Victor and his party had not yet 
arrived. I was sure to distinguish 
them by Ropsley’s scarlet uniform, 
and I was also sure that in such an 
assemblage of military connoisseurs 
the costume of Queen Victoria’s 
body-guard would attract observa- 
tion and remark that could not pass 
unnoticed even by so preoccupied 
a spectator as myself. Besides, I 
knew the colour of Valérie’s dress ; 
it was to be pink, and of some fabric, 
beautiful exceedingly, of which I 
had forgotten the name as soon as 
told. I was consequently sure of 
finding them whenever I wished, so 
I stood quietly in my corner, and 
watched the crowd go by, without 
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caring to mingle in the stream or 
partake of the amusements every 
one-else seemed to find so delight- 
ful. How poor and vapid sounded 
the conversation of the passers-by; 
how strained the efforts at wit ; how 
forced and unnatural the attempts 
at mystification! The Germans are 
too like ourselves to sustain for any 
length of time the artificial pace of 
badinage and repartee. It is not 
the genius of the nation, and they 
soon come to a humble jog-trot of 
old jokes and trite facetie, or worse 
still, break down completely, and 
stop once for all. The only man 
that seemed in his element was a 
French attaché, and he indeed 
entered into the spirit of the thing 
with a zest and enthusiasm of truly 
Parisian origin. Surrounded by 
masks, he kept up a fire of witticism, 
which never failed or diminished for 
an instant; like the juggler who 
plays with half-a-dozen balls, now 
one, now another, now all up in air 
at once. The Frenchman seemed 
to ask no respite, to shrink from no 
emergency; he was little, he was 
ugly, he was not even gentlemanlike, 
but he was ‘the right man in the 
right place,’ and the ladies were 
enchanted with him accordingly. 
Surrounded by his admirers, he was 
at a sufficient distance for me to 
watch his proceedings without the 
risk of appearing impertinent, and 
sol looked on, half amused at his 
readiness, half disgusted with his 
flippancy, till I found my atten- 
tion wandering once more to my 
own unprofitable and discontented 
thoughts. 

* Mouton qui réve,’ said a voice at 
my elbow, so close that it made me 
start. 

I turned rapidly round, and saw 
a lady standing so near that her 
dress touched mine, masked, of 
course, and thoroughly disguised in 
figure and appearance. Had it not 
been for the handsome arm and the 
camellia she held to her lips, I should 
not have recognised her as the lady 
I had spoken to at the door of the 
Opera, and who had appointed to 
meet me at this very spot—a rendez- 
vous which, truth to tell, I had 
nearly forgotten. 

‘ Mouton gui réve,’ she repeated, 
and added, in the same language, 
‘Your dreams must be very plea- 
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sant if they can thus abstract you 
from all earthly considerations, even 
music and dancing, and your duty 
towards the fair sex.’ 

* Now what can this woman want 
with me? I wish she would let me 
alone,’ was my inward thought; 
but my aan expression thereof 
was couched in more polite lan- 
guage. 

‘Dreaming! of course I was 
dreaming —and of Madame; 50 
bright a vision, that I could hardly 
hope ever to see it realized. I place 
myself at Madame’s feet as the 
humblest of her slaves.’ 

She laughed in my face. ‘Do 
not attempt compliments,’ she said, 
‘it is not your mélier. The only 
thing I like about you English is 
your frankness and straightforward 
character. Take me upstairs. I 
want to speak salen to you. 
Don’t look so preoccupied.’ 

At this instant recognised 
Ropsley’s scarlet uniform showing 
to great advantage on his tall person 
in the distance; I could not help 
glancing towards the part of the 
room in which I knew the pink 
dress was to be found, for the pink 
dress would of course have entered 
with Ropsley, and where the pink 
dress was there would be another, 
whom, after to-night, I had resolved 
never, never to see again. 

My mysterious acquaintance had 
now hooked herself on to my arm, 
and as we toiled up the stairs it was 
necessary to say something. I said 
the first thing that occurred to me. 
‘How did you know I was an 
Englishman?’ She laughed again. 

‘Not by your French,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘for without compliment, 
you speak it as well as I do; but 
who except an Englishman would 
go to sleep with his eyes open in 
such a place as this? who else 
would forget such a rendezvous as I 
gave you here? who else, with a 
pretty woman on his arm (I am a 
pretty woman, though I don’t mean 
to unmask), would be longing to get 
away, and hankering after a pink 
dress and a black domino at the 
other end of the room? Youneedn’t 
wince, my friend; I know all your 
secrets. You were in the seventh 
heaven when I interrupted you. I 
wish you would come down to earth 
again,’ 
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I will not say where I wished she 
would go down to, but I answered 
gravely and politely enough— 
‘It was not to tell me this you 
stopped your carriage after the 
Opera to-night; tell me how I can 
serve you—I am at the disposition 
of Madame, though I am at a loss 
to discover what she means by her 
pink dresses and black dominoes.’ 

‘1 will not laugh at you for being 
serious,’ she replied. ‘I am serious 
myself now, and I shall be for the 
next ten minutes. Frankly, I know 
you; [ know all about you. I know 
the drawing-room at Edeldorf, and 
I know Valérie de Rohan—don’t 
look so frightened, your secret is 
safe with me. Be equally frank, 
Monsieur |’ Interpréte, and interpret 
something for me, under promise of 
secrecy. You are an Englishman,’ 
she added, hurriedly, her manner 
changing suddenly to one of earnest- 
ness, not unmixed with agitation; 
‘can 1 depend upon you?’ 

‘Implicitly, Madame,’ was my 
reply. 

‘Then, tell me why Victor de 
Rohan is constantly at the Hotel 
Munsch with his foreign friends ; 
tell me why he is always in attend- 


ance on that proud young lady, that 


frigid specimen of an English 
“meess?” Is it true, I only ask you, 
—+tell me, is it true ?’ 

Agitated as was the questioner, 

er words smote home to her lis- 
tener’s heart. How blind I had 
been, living with them every day, 
and never to see it! while here was 
a comparative stranger, one at least 
who, by her own account, had been 
absent from Vienna for weeks, and 
she was mistress of the details of 
our every-day life; she had been 
watching like a lynx, whilst I was 
sleeping or dreaming at my post; 
well, it mattered little which, now. 
The hand that held her bouquet 
was shaking visibly, but her voice 
was steady and even slightly sar- 
castic as she read her answer in my 
face, and resumed, 

* What Lhave heard, then, is true, 
and Count de Rohan is indeed an 
enviable man. You need not say 
another word, Monsieur 1l'Inter- 
préte, [am satisfied. I thank you 
for your kindness. I thank you for 
_— patience; you may kiss my 

and ;’ and she gave it me with the 
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air of a queen. ‘I am an old friend 
of his and of his family; I shall go 
and congratulate him; you need 
not accompany me. Adieu! good 
sleep and pleasant dreams to you.’ 

I followed her with my eyes as 
she moved away. I saw her walk 
up to Victor, who had a lady in blue, 
Constance, of course, upon his arm. 
She passed close by him, and whis- 
al his ear. He started, and I 
could see that he turned deadly 
pale. For an instant he hesitated 
as if he would follow her, but in a 
twinkling she was lost amongst the 
crowd, and I saw her no more that 
night. 

I threaded my way to where 
Ropsley in his scarlet uniform was 
conversing with a knot of distin- 
guished Austrian officers; they were 
listening to his remarks with atten- 
tion, and here, as elsewhere, in the 
ball-room at Vienna as in the play- 
ground at Everdon, it seemed na- 
tural that my old schoolfellow should 
take the lead. Sir Harry was by 
his side, occasionally putting in his 
word, somewhat mal-a-propos, for 
though a shrewd capable man, 
foreign politics were a Tittle out of 
Sir Harry’s depth. Behind him 
stood the much-talked-of pink dress; 
its wearer was closely masked, but 
I knew the flowers she held in her 
hand, and I thought now was the 
time to bid Valérie a long farewell. 
She was a little detached from her 
party, and I do not think expected 
me so soon, for she started when I 
spoke to her, but bowed in acquies- 
cence, and put her arm within mine 
when I proposed to make the tour 
of the room with her, although, true 
to the spirit of a masquerade, not a 
word escaped her lips. I led herup 
to the anineinn, and placed a seat 
for her apart from the crowd. I 
did not quite know how to begin, 
and contrary to her wont, Valérie 
seemed as silently disposed as my- 
self. At last I took courage, and 
made my plunge. 

‘I have asked to speak to you, to 
wish you good-bye,’ I said. ‘lam 
going away to-morrow. For my 
own sake I must stay here no longer. 
I am going back to the East. 1 
am well now, and anxious to be on 
service again. I have stayed in the 
fatherland far too long as it is. To- 
morrow at daybreak ~ and I 
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must be en route for Trieste.’ I 
aused; she winced, and drew in 
er breath quickly, but bowed her 

head without speaking, and I went 

on—‘ Mine has been a strange lot, 
and not a very happy one ; and this 
must account to you for my reserved, 
unsociable conduct, my seeming 
ingratitude to my best and kindest 
friends. Believe me, I am not un- 

ateful, only unhappy. I might 

ave been, I ought to have been, a 

very different man. I shall to-night 
bid you farewell, perhaps for ever. 
You are a true thicnd- you have 
always borne and sympathized with 
me. I will tell you my history ; 
bear and sympathize with me now. 
I have been a fool and an idolater 
all my life; but I have been at least 
consistent in my folly, and true in 
my idolatry. From my earliest 
boyhood there has been but one face 
on earth to me, and that one face 
will haunt me till I die. Was it 
my fault, that seeing her every day 
I could not choose but love her? 
that loving her I would have striven 
heart and soul, life and limb, to win 
her? And I failed. I failed, though 
I would have poured out my heart’s 
blood at her feet. I failed, and yet 
T loved her fondly, painfully, madly, 
as ever. Why am I an exile from 
my country—a wanderer on the face 
of the earth—a ruined, desperate 
man? Why, because of her. And 
yet I would not have it otherwise, 
if I could. It is dearer to me to 
sorrow for her sake, than it could 
ever have been to be happy with 
another. Valérie, God forbid you 
should ever know what it is to love 
as I have done. God forbid that 
the feeling which ought to be the 
blessing and the sunshine of a life 
should turn to its blight and its 
eurse! Valérie.’ 

She was shaking all over; she 
was weeping convulsively under her 
mask: I could hear her sobs, and 
yet I was pitiless. I wenton. It 
was such a relief in the selfishness 
of my sorrow, to pour out the pent- 
up grief of years, to tell any one, 
even that merry light-hearted girl, 
how bitterly I had suffered—how 
hopeless was my lot. It was not 
that I asked for sympathy, it was 
not that I required pity; but it 
seemed a necessity of my being, that 
I should establish in the ears of one 
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living witness, the fact of my great 
sorrow, ere I carried it away with 
me, perhaps to my grave. And all 
this time the melody of the ‘ Wein- 
trauben’ was pealing on, as if in 
mockery. Oh, that waltz! How 
often she had played it to me in the 
drawing-room at Beverley! Surely, 
surely, it must smite that cold heart 
even now. 

My companion’s sobs were less 
violent, but she grasped the bouquet 
in her hand till every flower drooped 
and withered with the pressure. 

* Valérie,’ I continued, ‘do not 
think me vain or presumptuous. I 
speak to you as a man who has 
death looking him in the face. Iam 
resolved never to return. I am no 
braver than my neighbours, but I 
have nothing on earth to live for, 
and I pray to die. I can speak to 
you now as I would not dare to 
speak if I thought ever to look in 
your face again. You have been 
my consoler, my sister, my friend. 
Oh, I could have dared to love you, 
Valérie; to strive for you, to win 
you, had I but been free. You are, 


perhaps, far worthier than that 


proud unfeeling girl, and yet—and 
yet—it cannot be. Farewell, Va- 
lérie, dear Valérie; we shall never 
meet again. You will be happy, 
and prosperous, and beloved; and 
you will think sometimes of the 
poor wounded bird whose broken 
wing you healed, only that it might 
fly away once more into the storm. 
As for me, I have had no future for 
Sor I live only in the past. 

old and I must begin our wan- 
derings again to-morrow—Bold 
whom she used to fondle, whom I 
love for her sake. It is not every 
man, Countess Valérie, that will 
sacrifice his all to an idea, and that 
idea a false one!’ 

‘Stop, Vere!’ she gasped out, 
wildly; ‘hush, formercy’ssake, hush!’ 

Oh! that voice, that voice! was I 
dreaming ? was it possible? was I 
mad? Still the wild tones of the 
‘ Weintrauben’ swelled and sank 
upon mine ear; still the motley 
crowd down below were whirling 
before my sight ; and as surely as I 
saw and heard, so surely was it 
Constance Beverley who laid her 
hand in mine, and tearing down her 
mask, turned upon me a look so 
wild, so mournful, so unearthly, 
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that, through all my astonishment, 
all my confusion, it chilled me to 
the heart. Many a day afterwards 
—ay, in the very jaws of death, in 
the sulphurous Sa in the reel- 
ing tide of battle, that look haunted 
me still. 

‘So true,’ she muttered; ‘oh, 
misery, misery! too late.’ 

‘Forgive me, Miss Beverley,’ I 
resumed, bitterly, and with cold 
politeness; ‘this communication 
was not intended for you. I meant 
to bid Countess Valérie farewell. 
You have accidentally heard that 
which I would have died sooner 
than have told you. It would be 
affectation to deny it now. I shall 
not annoy you any further. I con- 
gratulate you on your many con- 
quests, and wish you good-bye.’ 

She was weeping once more, and 
wrung my hand convulsively. 

‘Vere, Vere,’ she pleaded, ‘do 
not be so hard upon me; so bitter, 
so mocking, so unlike yourself. 
Spare me, I entreat you, for I am 
very miserable. You do not know 
how I am situated. You do not 
know how I have struggled. But I 
must not talk thus ow.’ 

She recovered her self-command 
with a strong effort, and pale as 
death, she spoke steadily on, 

‘Vere, we may not make our own 
lot in life; whatever is, is for the 
best. It is too late to think of what 
might have been. Vere, dear Vere, 
you are my brother—you never can 
be more to me than a dear, dear, 
brother.’ 

‘Why not?’ I gasped, for her 
words, her voice, her trembling 
frame, her soft, sweet, mournful 
looks, had raised once more a legion 
of hopes that I thought were 
buried for ever in my breast; and, 
despite my cruel taunts, I loved her, 
even whilst I smote, as the fierce 
human heart can love, and tear, and 
rend, and suffer the while, far, far 
more keenly than its victim. 

‘ Because I am the promised wife 
of another. Your friend, Count 
de Rohan, proposed for me this very 
day, and I accepted him.’ 

_ She was standing up as she said 
it, and she spoke in a steady mea- 
sured voice, like a child repeating a 
lesson ; but she sat down when she 
had finished and tried to put her 
mask on again, Her fingers trem- 
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bled so that she could not tie the 
strings. 

I offered her my arm, and we 
went downstairs. Nota word did 
we exchange till we had nearly 
reached the place where Sir Harry 
was still standing talking to Victor 
de Rohan. Ropsley, in his scarlet 
uniform, was whirling away with a 
lady in a blue dress, whose figure I 
recognised at once for that of the 
Countess Valérie. It was casy to 
discover that the young ladies, who 
resembled each other in size and 
stature, had changed dresses; and 
the Countess, to enhance the decep- 
tion, had lent her bouquet to her 
friend. I was giddy and confused, 
like a man with his death-hurt, but 
pride whispered in my ear to bear it 
in silence and seeming unconcern. 

Three paces more would bring us 
to Sir Harry. I should never see 
her again, In a short time she 
might perhaps read my name in the 
Gazette, and then hard, haughty, 
false as she was, she would like to 
know that I had been true to her to 
the last, No, I would not part with 
her in anger; my better angel con- 
quered, and I wrung her hand, and 
whispered, ‘God bless you, Con- 
stance.’ ‘God bless you, Vere,’ she 
replied ; and the pressure of those 
soft trembling fingers thrilled on 
mine for many a day. 

I recollect but little more of that 
ball in the Redouten-Saal. I believe 
I congratulated Victor on his ap- 
proaching marriage. I believe I 
wished Valérie good-bye, and was a 
little disappointed at the resigna- 
tion with which she accepted my 
departure. I have a vague impres- 
sion that even Ropsley, usually so 
calm, so selfish, so unsympathizing, 
accompanied me home, under the 
impression that I was ill. My mind 
had been overstrung, and I walked 
about likea man inadream. But 
morning came at last, and with my 
cased sword under my arm, and Bold 
in a leash at my feet, I stood on 
the platform of the railway-station, 
waiting for the. departure of my 
train. An English servant, in the 
well-known livery, touched his hat 
as he put a letter into my hand. 
Miser that I was! I would not read 
it till I was fairly settled in the 
carriage, Little thought the faded 
belle, with her false front, opposite 
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me, or the fat man, with a seal-ring 
on his fore-finger, by my side, 
how that scrap of paper was all my 
wealth on earth; but they were 
honest Germans, and possessed that 
truest of all politeness, which does 
as it would be done by. No in- 
quisitive regards annoyed me during 
its perusal; no impertinent sympathy 
remarked on the tears which I am 
ashamed to say fell thick and fast 
upon it ere it closed. I have it by 
me now, that yellow — well-worn 
paper. I have read those delicate 
womanly characters by scorching 
sunlight, by the faint glimmer of a 
picket’s lantern, far away on the 
undless sea, cramped and close in 
the stifling tent. If indeed ‘every 
bullet has its billet,’ and any one of 
them had been destined to lodge 
in my bosom, it must have found 
its way right through that fragile 
shield—ay, carried in with it the 
very words, which were ineffaceably 
engraven on my heart. No wonder 
I can remember it all. Here it is:— 
‘Vere, you must not judge me as 
men are so prone to judge women— 
harshly, hastily, uncharitably. We 
are not all frivolous, selfish, and fond 
of change, caring only for our amuse- 
ments, our conquests, as you call 
them, and our enmities. You were 
bitter and cruel to me last night. 
Indeed, indeed, I feel you had a 
right to be so. Vere, I am so, so 
sorry for you. But you must not 
think I have treated you unkindly, 
or with want of confidence. Re- 
member how you have avoided me 
ever since we came to Vienna; re- 
member how you have behaved to 
me as a stranger, or at most a mere 
acquaintance ; how you have never 
once inquired about my prospects, 
or alluded to old times. 
a were right; perhaps you felt 
uurt, proud, and angry; and yet, 
Vere, I had expected better things 
from you. Had I been in your 
place, I think I could have forgiven, 
4 think I could have cared for, 
sympathized with, and respected 
one whom I was forbidden to love. 
If I were a man, it seems to me 
that I should not place happiness, 
however great, as the one sole aim 
of my existence; that I should 
strive to win honour and distinction, 
to benefit my fellow-men, and above 
all, to fulfil my duty, even with no 
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higher reward here below than my 
own approval. Vere, when a man 
feels he is doing right, others think 
so too. I could be proud, oh so 
proud, of my brother. Yes, Vere, 
it is my turn to implore now, and I 
entreat you let me bea sister, ave 
dear sister to you. As such I will 
tell you all my griefs, all my doings; 
as such I can confide in you, write 
to you, think of you, pray for you, 
as indeed I do, Vere, every morning 
and evening of my life. And now 
let us dismiss at once and for ever 
the thoughts of what might have 
been. The past is beyond recal— 
the present, as you used to say, does 
not exist. The future none can call 
their own. There is but one realit 
in life, and that is Right. Vere, 1 
have done right. I have followed 
the path of duty. Brother, I call 
upon you for your help along the 
rough steep way; you have never 
failed me yet, you will not fail me 
now. 
‘You know my mother died when 

I was very young. Since then m 
father has fulfilled the duties of both 
area towards his child. As I 
ave grown older and seen more of 
the world, I have been better able to 
appreciate his affection and devotion 
to myself. A little girl must have 
been a sad clog upon a man like my 
dear father, a high-spirited gentle- 
man, fond of the world, fond of 
society, fond of pleasure. Besides, 
had it not been for me, he would 
have married again, and he preferred 
to sacrifice his happiness to his child. 
Can Lever repay him? No. What- 
ever may have been his faults, he 
has been a kind, kind father to me. 
I will tell you all frankly, Vere, as 
this is the last time the subject can 
ever be mentioned between us. Had 
I been free to choose, I would have 
been yours. I am not ashamed— 
nay, | am se 4 to own it. But 
you know how impossible it was, 
how absolutely my father forbade it. 
To have disobeyed him would have 
been wicked and ungrateful. I feel 
that even you would not have re- 
spected me had I done so. But of 
late he has become most anxious to 
see me settled in life. From his 
own hints, and Captain Ropsley’s 
open assertions, it seems this alone 
can stave off some dreadful evil. I 
do not understand it. I only know 
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Iam bound to do all in my power 
for papa; and that he is entangled 
with that bad, unprincipled man I 
feel convinced. Oh, Vere, it might 
have been far, far worse. In ac- 
cepting Count de Rohan, I have 
escaped a great and frightful danger. 
Besides, 1 esteem him highly, I hike 
his society, I admire his open, ho- 
nourable character. I have known 
him all my life; he is your oldest 
friend—I need not enlarge upon his 
merits to you. His sister, too, is a 
charming, frank-hearted girl. From 
all I heard, from all I saw, I had 
hoped, Vere, that she had effaced 
in your mind the unhappy recollec- 
tions of former days. She is beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and attractive ; 
ean you wonder that I believed what 
I was told, and judged, besides, by 
what I saw? Even now we might 
be related. You seem to like her, 
and she would make any one happy. 
Forgive me, Vere, forgive me for 
the suggestion. It seems so unfeel- 
ing now, whilst I have your tones of 
misery ringing in my ears; and yet, 
Heaven knows, your happiness is the 
wish nearest my heart. Consult only 
that, and I shall be satisfied. To 
hear of your welfare, your success, 
will make me happy. I cannot, I 
must not write to you again. You 
yourself would not wish it. I ought 
to write no more now. I feel for 
you, Vere; I know how you must 
suffer, but the steel must be tem- 
pered in the fire, and it is through 
suffering that men learn to be great 
and good. There are other prizes 
in life besides happiness. ‘There is 
an hour coming for us all, when even 
the dearest and closest will have to 
part. May we both be ready when 
that hour arrives. And now it is 
time to bid the long farewell; our 
paths in life must henceforth be 
separate. Donot think unkindly of 
me, Vere; I may not be with you, 
but I may be proud of you, and wish 
you every happiness. Forget me— 
yet not altogether. Dear, dear 
wrother, God bless you! and fare- 
well! 

‘Take care of poor Bold.’ 

So it was really over at last. 
Well, and what then? Had it not 
been over, to all intents and pur- 
poses, long ago? Yes, there was 
something worth living for, after ail. 
There was no bitterness now, for 
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there was nothing to hope; the cw 

had been drained to the dregs, an 

the very intoxication of the draught 
had passed away, but it had invigo- 
rated the system and given new life 
to the heart. It was much to feel 
that I had been valued and appre- 
ciated by such a woman—much to 
know that my name would never fall 
unmeaningly on her ear. And I 
would be worthy, I would never fail. 
The sacrifice should be perfected. 
And though I might never see her 
again on earth, I would preserve her 
image pure and unsullied in my 
heart of hearts. Constance Beverley 
should henceforth and for ever be 
my ideal of all that was purest and 
noblest and best beloved in woman, 


CHaptrr X XIX. 
THE GOLDEN HORN. 


‘ Johnny, want to see the bazaar?” 
The speaker was a Greek of the 
lowest class, depraved and dirty, 
with a flexibility of limb and cun- 
ning of countenance only to be seen 
in the present representatives of that 
race who once furnished the sculp- 
tor with his glorious ideal of god- 
like strength and intellectual beauty. 
I longed to kick him—the climate 
of Constantinople is provocative of 
irritation, and { felt that with my 
bushy beard, my Oriental demea- 
nour, my acquaintance with Turkish 
habits and proficiency in the lan- 
guage, it was inritating to be called 
‘Johnny,’ and asked to ‘see the 
bazaar,’ as though I had been the 
smoothest and ruddiest ensign, dis- 
embarked for a day’s leave from 
yonder crowded trovp-ship, an in- 
nocent lamb frisking in the sun on 
my way up to the shambles before 
Sebastopol. 

Yes, I was pretty well acclima- 
tized in Turkey now. A year and 
more had passed over my head 
since I had left Vienna, the morn- 
ing after that memorable ball at 
the Redouten-Saal,and what changes 
had that year brought forth! Sir 
Harry Beverley was gathered to his 
fathers, and an investigation inte 
that worthy gentleman’s affairs had 
explained much that was hitherto 
incomprehensible in his conduct as 
to his daughter’s marriage and his 
connexion with Ropsley. The latter 
had played his game scientifically 
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throughout. He was aware that on 
a proper settlement being made, 
by marriage or otherwise, for his 
daughter, Sir Harry would obtain 
the fee-simple of certain property 
which, until such an event, he only 
held in trust for the young lady's 
benefit; and as these were the sole 
funds to which the far-seeing 
Guardsman could look to liquidate 
Sir Harry’sdebts to himself, incurred 
no one knew exactly how, it was his 
object to expedite as speedily as 
ossible the marriage of my early 
ove. As she was an heiress he 
would have had no objection to wed 
her himself, and indeed, as we have 
already seen, had entered into terms 
with her father for the furtherance 
of this object. That scheme was 
however defeated by her own deter- 
mination, and it had long been ap- 
— to my mind that Constance 

ad only married my old friend 
Victor to escape from the dreadful 
alternative of becoming Ropsley’s 
wife: that such an alliance promised 
but ill for the future happiness of 
both, I could not conceal i my- 
self, and yet so selfish is the human 
heart, so difficult is it to shake the 
‘trail of the serpent’ from off the 
flowrets of our earthly love, I could 
not regret as I ought to have done 
that the two people whom most I 
eared for in the world, should not 
be as devoted to each other as is 
essential to the happiness of those 
whom the tie of marriage has bound 
indissolubly together. 

Ah! she was Countess de Rohan 
now, living at Edeldorf in all that 
state and luxury which she was so 
well calculated to adorn; and I, what 
had I done since we parted for ever 
at the masquerade? Well, I had 
striven to fulfil her wishes—to rise 
to honour and distinction, to be 
worthy of her friendship and esteem. 
Fame I had gained none, but I 
had done my duty. Omar Pasha, 
my kind patron, who had never 
forgotten the child that sympa- 
thized with him at Edeldorf, had 
expressed himself satisfied with m 
services ; and ‘Skender Bey, a 
or sober, never passed me without a 
cordial grasp of the hand. For more 
than a year I had shared the for- 


tunes of the Turkish commander’ 


and the Turkish army. I had seen 
the merits of those poor, patient, 
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stanch, unflinching troops, and the 
shortcomings of their corrupt and 
venal officers. I knew, none better, 
how the Turkish soldier will bear 
hunger, thirst, privation, ill-usage, 
and arrears of pay, without a mur- 
mur; how, with his implicit faith 
in destiny, and his noble self-sacri- 
fice in the cause of God and the 
Sultan, he is capable of endurance 
and effort such as put the ancient 
Spartan to the blush—witness the 
wan faces, the spectral forms, gaunt, 
famine-strickenandhollow-eyed,that 
so doggedly carried out the behests 
of the tameless defender of Kars. 
I had seen him starved and cheated 
that his colonel might gormandize— 
ay! and in defiance of the Prophet, 
drink to intoxication of the forbid- 
den liquid,—and I wondered not, as 
none who know the nation need 
wonder, that Russian gold will work 
its way to the defeat of a Turkish 
army far more swiftly than all the 
steel that bristles over the thronging 
columns of the Muscovite. Keep 
the Pasha’s hands clean, or make it 
worth his while to be faithful to his 
country—forbid the northern eagle 
from spreading his wing over the 
Black Sea, and you may trust the 
Turkish soldier that not a Russian 
regiment ever reaches the gates of 
Constantinople. All this 1 had seen, 
and for long I was content to cast 
in my lot with this brave people, 
struggling against the invader; but 
my own countrymen were in arms 
scarce two hundred miles off, the 
siege of Sebastopol was dragging 
wearily on from day to day—lI felt 
that I would fain be under the dear 
old English flag, would fain strike 
one blow surrounded by the kindly 
English faces, cheered by the homely 
English tongues. She was more 
likely to hear of me, too, if I could 
gain some employment with the 
English army; and this last argu- 
ment proved to me too painfully 
what I had vainly striven to conceal 
from myself, how little these long 
months of trials, privations, and ex- 
citement had altered the real feel- 
ings of my heart. Would it be 
always so? Alas, alas! it was a 
weary lot! 

‘ Johnny, want to see the bazaar ?’ 
He woke me from my day-dream, 
but I felt more kindly towards him 
now, more cosmopolitan, more cha- 
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ritable. In such a scene as that, 
how could any man, a unit in such 
a throng, think only of his own in- 
dividual interests or sufferings ? 
Never since the days of the Cru- 
saders—ay, scarcely even in that 
romantic time, was there seen such 
a motley assemblage as now crowded 
the wooden bridge that traverses 
the Golden Horn between bustling, 
dirty, dissonant Pera, and stately, 
quiet, dignified Stamboul, those two 
suggestive quarters that constitute 
the Turkish capital. Ou that bridge 
might be seen a specimen of nearly 
every nation under the sun—the 
English soldier with his burly, up- 
right figure, and staid, well-disci- 
= air; the rakish Zouave, with 
nis rollicking gait, and professed 
libertinism of demeanour, foreign to 
the real character of the man. Jaun- 
tily he sways and swaggers along, his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his 
enormous red petticoat trousers, his 
blonde hair shaved close ‘a la Kha- 
byle,’ and his fair complexion burnt 
red by an African sun, long before 
he came here, ‘en route, voyez-vous,’ 
to fill the ditch of the Malakhoff.’ 
‘Pardon,’ he observes to a tall, 
stately Persian fresh from Astracan, 
whom he jostles unwittingly, for a 
Frenchman is never impolite save 
when he really intends insult ;—the 
fire-worshipper, in his long sad-co- 
loured robes and high-pointed cap, 
wreathes his aquiline features into 
an expression of stately astonish- 
ment,—for a Persian, too, has his 
notions of good breeding, and is ex- 
tremely punctilious in acting up to 
them. His picturesque costume, 
however, and dignified bearing are 
lost upon the Zouave, for a gilded 
araba is at the moment passing, 
with its well-guarded freight, and 
the accursed Giaour ogles these 
flowers of the harem with an im. 
pudent pertinacity of truly Parisian 
growth. The beauties, fresh from 
their bath, attempt, with henna- 
tinted fingers, to draw their thin 
veils higher over their radiant fea- 
tures, their bedgown-looking dresses 
tighter round their plump forms ; an 
arrangement which by some fatality 
invariably discloses the beauties of 
face and figure more liberally than 
before. Here a Jew, in his black 
dress and solemn turban, is counting 
his gains attentively on his fingers ; 
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there an Armenian priest, with 
square cap and long dusky drape- 
ries, tells hie prayers upon his san- 
dal-wood beads. A mad dervish, 
naked to the loins, his hair knotted 
in elf-locks, his limbs macerated by 
starvation, howls out his unearthly 
dirge, to which nobody seems to pay 
attention, save that Yankee skipper, 
in a round hat, fresh from Halifax 
to Balaklava, who is much asto- 
nished, if he would only confess it, 
and who sets down in his mental 
log-book all that he sees and hears 
in this strange country as an ‘al- 
mighty start.’ Italian sailors, speak- 
ing as much with their fingers 
as their tongues, call perpetuall 

on the Virgin; whilst Greeks, Mal- 
tese, and Ionian islanders ‘scream, 
and gesticulate, and jabber, and 
cheat whenever and however they 
can. Yonder an Arab from the 
desert stalks grim and haughty, as 
though he trod the burning sands 
of his free, boundless home. Armed 
to the teeth, the costly shaw] around 
his waist bristling with pistols and 
sword and deadly yataghan, he looks 
every inch the tameless war-hawk 
whose hand is against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. 
Preoecupied is he, though, and ill at 
ease, for he has left his steed in a 
stable from whence he feels no cer- 
tainty that priceless animal may 
not be stolen ere he returns; and 
should he lose his horse, what will 
his very life avail him then? Never- 
theless, he can sneer bitterly on that 
gigantic Ethiopian—a slave, of 
course—who struts past him in all 
the borrowed importance of a great 
man’s favourite. At Constantinople, 
as at New Orleans—in the City of 
the Sultan as in the Land of the 
Free, the swarthy skin, the flattened 
features, and the woolly hair of the 
negro denote the slave. That is a 
tall, stalwart fellow though, and 
would fetch his price in South Caro- 
lina fast enough, were he put up for 
sale to the highest bidder. Such 
a lot he need not dread here, and 
he leads some half-dozen of his 
comrades, like himself, splendidly 
dressed and armed, with a confident, 
not to say bellicose, air, that seems 
to threaten all bystanders with anni- 
hilation if they do not speedily make 
way for his master the Pasha. And 
now the Pasha himself comes swing- 
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ing by at the fast easy walk of his 
magnificent Turkish charger, not 
many crosses removed from the pure 
blood of the desert. The animal 
seems proud of its costly accoutre- 
ments, its head-stall embossed with 
gold-and housings sown with pearls, 
nor seems inclined to flag or waver 
under the goodly weight it carries 
so jauntily. A gentleman of sub- 
stantial proportions is the Pasha; 
broad, strong, and corpulent, with 
the quiet, contented air of one whose 
habitual life is spent amongst sub- 
ordinates and inferiors. He is a 
true Turk, and it is easy to trace 
in his gestures and demeanour— 
haughty, grave, and courteous—the 
bearing of the dominant race. His 
stout person is buttoned into a tight 
blue frock-coat, on the breast of 
which glitters the diamond Order of 
the Medjidjie, and a fez or crimson 
skull-cap, with a brass button in the 
crown, surmounts his broad. placid 
face, clean and close shaved, all but 
the carefully-trimmed black mous- 
tache. A plain scimitar hangs at 
his side, and the long chibouques, 
with their costly amber mouth- 
ieces, are carried by the pipe- 

earer in his rear. ‘The cripple 
asking for alms at his horse's feet 
narrowly escapes being crushed be- 
neath its hoofs; but in Turkey no- 
body takes any trouble about any- 
body else, and the danger being 
past, the cripple seems well satisfied 
to lie basking in the sun on those 
warm boards, and wait for his des- 
tiny, like a true Mussulman as he is. 
Loud are the outcries of this Babel- 
like throng; and the porters of 
Galata stagger by under enormous 
loads, shouting the while with sten- 
torian lungs, well adapted to their 
Herculean frames. Water-carriers 
and sweetmeat venders vie with 
each other in proclaiming the nature 
of their business in discordant tones; 
a line of donkeys, bearing on their 
patient backs long planks swaying 
to and fro, are violently addressed 
by their half-naked drivers in lan- 
guage of which the poetic force is 
equalled only by the energetic enun- 
ciation; and a string of Turkish fire- 
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men, holloaing as if for their lives, 
are hurrying—if an Osmanli can 
ever be said to hurry—to extinguish 
one of those conflagrations which 
eriodically depopulate Pera and 
Stamboul. 

The blue sparkling water, too, is 
alive with traffic, and is indeed any- 
thing but a ‘silent highway.’ Grace- 
ful caiques, rowed by their lightly- 
clad watermen—by far the most pic- 
turesque of all the dwellers by the 
Bosphorus—shoot out in all direc- 
tions from behind vessels of every 
rig and every tonnage; the boat- 
men screaming, of course, on every 
occasion, at the very top of their 
voices. All is bustle, confusion, and 
noise; but the tall black cedars in 
the gardens of the Seraglio-palace 
tower, solemn and immovable, into 
the blue cloudless sky, for there is 
not a breath of air stirring to fan 
the scorching noon, and the domes 
and minarets of Stamboul’s count- 
less mosques glitter white and 
dazzling in the glare. It is refresh- 
ing to watch the ripple yonder on 
the radiant Bosphorus, where the 
breeze sighs gently up from the Sea 
of Marmora—alas! we have not a 
chance of it elsewhere; and it is 
curious to observe the restless white 
sea-fowl, whom the Turks believe 
to be the lost souls of the wicked, 
scouring ever along the surface of 
the waters, seemingly without stay 
or intermission, during the livelong 
day. It is ominous, too, to mark 
that enormous vulture poised aloft 
on his broad wing, like a shadow of 
evil impending over the devoted 
city. There are few places in the 
world so characteristic as the bridge 
between Galata* and Stamboul. 

And now the traflic is brought to 
a stand-still, for the huge fabric has 
to be opened, and swings back on 
its hinges for the passage of some 
mighty craft moving slowly on to 
the inner harbour to refit. It is a 
work of time and labour : the former 
article is of considerably less value 
to our Moslem friends than the 
latter, and is lavished accordingly; 
but though business may be sus- 
pended for the nonce, noise increases 


* The suburb of Pera lying next the Bosphorus, a locality combining the pecu- 
liarities of our own Smithfield, St. Giles’s, and Billingsgate in their worst days. 
There is another bridge across the Golden Horn, higher up ; but its traffic, com- 
pared to that of its neighbour, is as that of Waterloo to London bridge. 
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tenfold, every item of the throng 
deeming the present an opportune 
moment at which to deliver his, her, 
or its opinion on things in general. 
Nimble fingers roll the fragrant 
cigarette, and dissonant voices rise 
above the white spiral smoke into 
the clear bright air. Close behind 
me I recognise the well-known 
Saxon expletive adjuring Johnny 
to ‘drive on’—said ‘ Johnny’ inva- 
riably returning a blessing for a 
curse; but ‘driving on,’ if by that 
expression is meant activity and 
progress, as little as may be. Turn- 
ing round, I confront a florid Saxon 
face, with bushy beard and whiskers, 
surmounting a square form that 
somehow I think I have seen before. 
‘Scant greeting serves in time of 
strife,’ and taking my chance of a 
mistake, I salute my neighbour po- 
litely. 

‘Mr. Manners, I believe? I am 
afraid you do not recollect me.’ 

‘ Major Manners, sir; Major 
Manners—very much at your ser- 
vice,’ is the reply, in a tone of mild 
correction. ‘No; I confess you 
have the advantage of me. And 
 teey it be? Yes, it is—Vere 

¢gerton |’ 

*The same,’ I answered, with a 
cordial grasp of the hand; ‘but it 
is strange we should mect here, of 
all places in the world.’ 

‘lL always told you I was born to 
be a soldier, Egerton,’ said the 
usher, with his former jaunty air of 
pene bravado ; ‘and here 

am amongst the rest of you. Bless 
me, how you're grown! I should 
not have known you had you not 
— to me. And I—don’t you 
think I am altered, eh? improved, 
perhaps, but certainly altered— 
what ?’ 

I glanced over my friend’s dress, 
and agreed with him most cordially 
as to the alteration that had taken 
place in his appearance. The eye 
gets so accustomed to difference of 
costume at Constantinople, that it is 
hardly attracted by any eccentricity 
of habit, however uncommon; but 
when my attention was called by 
Manners himself to his exterior, 
could not but confess that he was 
apparelled in a style of gorgeous 
magnificence, such as I had never 
seen before. High black riding 
boots of illustrious polish, with 
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heavy steel spurs that would have 
become Prince Rupert; crimson 
pantaloons under a bright green 
tunic, single-breasted, and with a 
collar & la guillotine, that’ showed 
off to great advantage the manly 
neck and huge bushy beard, but at 
the same time suggested uncomfort- 
able ideas of sore throats and gash- 
ing sabre-strokes ; a sash of golden 
tissue, and a sword-belt, new and 
richly embroidered, sustaining a 
cavalry sabre nearly four feet long,— 
all this was more provocative of 
admiration than envy; but when 
such a tout ensemble was surmounted 
by a white beaver helmet with a red 
plume, something of a compromise 

etween the head-dress of the cham- 
pion at Astley’s and that which is 
much affected by the Prince Con- 
sort, the general effect, I am bound 
to confess, became striking in the 
extreme. 

‘I see,’ said I; ‘I admire you 
very much; but what is it?—the 
uniform, I mean. Staff corps? Land 
Transport? What?’ 

‘Land Transport, indeed!’ replied 
Manners, indignantly. ‘Not a bit 
of it—nothing half so low. The 
Bashi-Bazouks—Beatson’s Horse— 
whatever you like to call them. 
Capital service—excellent pay—the 
officers a jovial set of fellows; and 
really—eh now? confess, a magnifi- 
cent uniform. Come and join us, 
Egerton—we have lots of vacancies ; 
it’s the best thing out.’ 

‘And your men?’ I asked, for I 
had heard something of these Bashi- 
Bazouks and their dashing leader. 
‘What sort of soldiers are they? 
—can you depend upon them ?’ 

‘I'd lead them anywhere,’ replied 
my enthusiastic friend, whose expe- 
rience of warfare was as yet purely 
theoretical. ‘The finest fellows you 
ever saw; full of confidence in their 
officers, and such horsemen! Talk 
of your English dragoons! why, our 
fellows will ride up to a brick wall 
at a gallop, and wall up dead short ; 
pick a glove off the ground from the 
saddle, or put a bullet in it when 
going by as hard as they can lay 
legs to the ground. You should 
really see them under arms. My 
opinion is, they are the finest cavalry 
in the world.’ 

‘And their discipline?’ I con- 
tinued, knowing as 1 did something 
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of these wild Asiatics and their pre- 
ar | and irregular habits, 

‘Oh, discipline!’ answered my 
embryo warrior; ‘bother the dis- 
cipline ! we mustn't begin by giving 
them too much of that ; besides, it’s 
nonsense to drill those fellows, it 
would only spoil their dash. They 
behave very well in camp, I have 
been with them now six weeks, and 
we have only had one row yet.’ 

* And was that serious?’ I asked, 
anxious to obtain the benefit of such 
Jong experience as my friend's, 

‘Serious’ — replied Manners, 
thoughtfully ; ‘ well, it was serious ; 
pistols kept popping off, and I 
thought at one time things were 
beginning to look very ugly, but the 
chief soon put them to rights, They 
positively adore him. I don't know 
whether he punished the ringleaders. 
However,’ added he, brightening up, 
‘you must expect these sort of 
things with Irregulars, It was the 
first time I ever was shot at, Eger- 
ton; it’s not half so bad as I ex- 
pected: we are all dying to get into 
the field. Hulloh! they have shut 
the bridge again, and I must be 
getting on. Which way are. you 
going—to the Seraskerat? Come 


and dine with me to-day at Messire’s 
.—Salaam !’ 

And Manners strutted off, appa- 
rently on the best of terms with 
himself, his uniform, and his Bashi- 


Bazouks. Well! he, too, had em- 
barked on the stormy career of war. 
It was wonderful how men turned 
up at Constantinople, on their way 
to or from the Front. It seemed as 
if society in general had determined 
on making an expedition to the East. 
Dandies from St.James’s-street were 
amusing themselves by amateur 
soldiering before Sebastopol, and 
London fine ladies were to be seen 
mincing about on the rugged stones 
of Pera, talking bad French to the 
astonished Turks with a confidence 
that was truly touching. It was 
Europe invading Asia once more, 
and I could not always think Europe 
showed to advantage in the contrast. 
A native Turk, calm, dignified, 
kindly, and polite, is a nobler speci- 
men of the human race than a bust- 
ling French barber or a greedy 
German Jew ; and of the two latter 
classes Pera was unfortunately full 
even to overflowing. Well, it was 
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refreshing to have crossed the bridge 
at last—to have left behind one the 
miserable attempt at Europeanism, 
the dirt, the turmoil, and the dis- 
comfort of Pera, for the quiet calm, 
the stately seclusion, and the vene- 
rable magnificence of Stamboul, 


Cuarter XXX. 
THE SERASKERAT. 


True Believers were thronging in 
and out of the great mosque of St. 
Sophia, pious in the consciousness 
of their many prostrations, rigorous 
in their observance of the hour of 
prayer. A mollah was shouting 
from one of the minarets, calling 
north, south, east, and west on all 
the faithful servants of the Prophet 
to offer up their daily orisons ; and 
theinfidel,as we term him,responded 
zealously to the call. Business was 
drowsily nodding in the bazaar ; and 
the tradesman, silting cross-legged 
on his counter, pointed feebly with 
his pipe towards the rich wares 
which his customer seemed barely 
to have energy to select. Slipshod 
Turkish ladies, accompanied by their 
negro damsels, were tripping slowly 
home from the bath, peeping at the 
Giaour through the thin folds of their 
yash-maks with curiosity not un- 
tempered by scorn. Pot-bellied 
children, pashas in miniature, hold- 
ing up their garments with one hand, 
whilst they extended the henna-dyed 
fingers of the other, waddled after 
the stranger, now spitting at him 
with precocious fanaticism, now 
screamimg out something about 
‘Bono Johnny’ and ‘ Para,’ in un- 
seemly cupidity for analms. Dogs, 
gorged and sleepy, the recognised 
scavengers of the streets, lay coiled 
up in each shady corner and recess. 
Everything betokened somnolence 
and repose. The very sentry at the 
gate of the Seraskerat had laid his 
musket carefully aside, and was 
himself leaning against the wall in 
an attitude of helpless resignation 
and imbecility. My Turkish uni- 
form, and his knowledge of my 
person as attached to the staff of 
Omar Pasha, served somewhat to 
arouse him; but ere he was fairly 
under arms I was already in the 


‘inner court of the Seraskerat, and 


beyond reach of his challenge or 
his salute. What a contrast did it 
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present to our own Horse-Guards, 
to which office it is a corresponding 
institution! Notwithstanding our 
boasted superiority, notwithstanding 
the proverbial supineness and indo- 
lence of the Sultan's officials, the 
comparison was hardly in favour of 
our London head-quarters for the 
hindrance of military affairs. Here 
was no helpless messenger, whose 
business it seems to be to know 
nothing, and who answering ever 
question with the unfailing ‘I will 
go and inquire,’ disappears and is 
seen no more. Here was no super- 
cilious clerk, whose duty would ap- 
pear to enjoin concealment of all he 
does know, and an imperative neces- 
sity of throwing difficulties in every- 
body’s way. Here was no lingering 
for hours in an ante-room, to obtain 
a five minutes’ interview of authori- 
tative disapprobation, on the one 
hand, and submissive disappointment 
on the other. On the contrary, at 
the foot of the stairs leading to the 
Seraskier’s apartments were col- 
lected a posse of bustling, smart 
attendants, all alive and willing to 
assist in whatever was going on. 
Foreign officers, chiefly Hungarians, 
passed to and fro in eager conclave 
or thoughtful meditation. Inter- 
preters were on the alert to solve a 
difficulty, and well-bred, active horses 
stood saddled and bridled, ready to 
start at a moment’s notice with an 
order or a despatch. A knavish 
dragoman was jabbering bad Italian 
to a Jewish-looking individual, who 
I concluded must be a contractor ; 
and a tall colonel of Tarkish cavalr 
rolling a cigarette in his brown, well- 
shaped fingers, stood looking on 
in dignified indifference, as if he 
understood every word of their 
conversation, but considered it im- 
measurably beneath his haughty 
notice. 

I sent up my name by a slim- 
waisted young officer, a Turk of the 
modern school, with long hair and 
varnished boots, over which, how- 
ever, he was forced to wear India- 
rubber goloshes, that on going into 
the presence of a superior he might 
pay the indispensable compliment 
of uncovering his feet; and almost 
ere I had followed him three steps 
upstairs he had returned, and in- 
forming me that I was expected, 
held aside the curtain, under which 


Omar Pasha and the Seraskier. 


I passed into the presence of the 
Seraskier. 

Again, how unlike the Horse- 
Guards! the room, though some- 
what bare of furniture, was gor- 
geously papered, painted, and deco- 
rated, in the florid style of French 
art; a cut-glass chandelier hung 
from the centre of the ceiling, and 
richly-framed mirrors adorned the 
walls. From the windows the eye 
travelled over the glorious Bos- 
phorus, with its myriads of shipping, 
to the Asiatic shore, where beau- 
tiful Scutari, with its background of 
hills and cypresses, smiled down 
upon the waters now gleaming like 
a sheet of burnished gold. A low 
divan covered with velvet cushions 
and costly shawls stretched round 
three sides of the apartment, and 
on this divan were seated in solemn 
conclave the greatest general of the 
day and the Seraskier or Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Turkish 
Army. 

Some knotty point must have 
been under discussion before I en- 
tered, for Omar Pasha’s brow was 
perplexed and clouded, and a dead 
silence, interrupted only by the 
bubble of the Seraskier’s narghileh, 
reigned between the two. The 
latter motioned me courteously to 
seat myself by the side of my chief ; 
an attendant brought me a spoonful 
of sweetmeat, a tiny cup of strong, 
thick coffee, and an amber-tipped 
chibouque adorned with prictlets 
diamonds, and filled with tobacco 
such as the houris will offer to the 
true believer in Paradise. I knew 
my assistance would soon be re- 
quired ; for although Omar Pasha is 
a good Turkish scholar, few men 
save those to whom it is almost a 
mother-tongue can converse fluently 
for any length of time with a Turk 
in his own language: so I smoked 
in silence and waited patiently till I 
was wanted, 

True to the custom of the country, 
Omar Pasha resumed the conversa- 
tion in an indifferent tone, by a 
sere inquiry after his excellency’s 
1ealth, ‘which must have suffered 


from his exertions in business during 
the late heats.’ 

To this his excellency replied, 
‘that he had been bled, and derived 
great benefit from it; but that the 
sight of his highness, Omar Pasha, 
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had done him more good than all 
the prescriptions of the Hakim.’ 

A long silence, broken only as 
before; Omar Pasha, who does not 
smoke, waxing impatient, but keep- 
ing it down manfully. 

The Seraskier at length remarked 
without fear of contradiction, that 
‘his highness was exceedingly wel- 
come at Constantinople,’ and that 
‘God is great.’ 

Such self-evident truths scarcely 
furnished an opening for further 
comment, but Omar Pasha saw his 
opportunity and took advantage of 
it. 
‘Tell the Seraskier,’ said he to 
me, as being a more formal manner 
of acknowledging his courtesy, ‘ that 
his welcome is like rain on a parched 
soil; that Constantinople is the para- 
dise of the earth, but the soldier 
ought not to leave his post, and I 
must return to the army, taking 
with me those supplies and arrears 
of pay of which I stand in need.’ 

All this I propounded in the florid 
hyperbole of the East. 

‘ Assuredly,’ answered the Seras- 
kier,a stout, sedate, handsome per- 
sonage, who looked as if nothing 
could ruffle or discompose him, and 
was therefore the very man for the 

lace,—‘ Assuredly, the beard of 
1is highness overflows with wisdom; 
there is but one God.’ 

This was undeniable, but hardly 
conclusive ; Omar Pasha came again 
to the attack. 

‘I have made a statement of my 
wants, and the supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and money, that I re- 
quire. The army is brave, patient, 
and faithful ; they are the children 
of the Sultan, and they look to their 
father to be fed and clothed. That 
statement has been forwarded to 
your excellency through the proper 
channels. When the children ask for 
bread and powder to fight the 
accursed ‘ Moscov,’ what is their 
general to reply ?’ 

‘Bakaloum’ (we shall see), an- 
swered the Seraskier, perfectly un- 
moved. ‘If your highness’s state- 
ment has been duly forwarded, 
doubtless it has reached our father 
the Sultan, with the blessing of 
God. Our father is all-powerful ; 
may he live for a thousand years.’ 

mar Pasha began to lose pa- 
tience. 
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* But have you not seen and read 
it yourself?’ he exclaimed, with 
rising colour ; ‘ do you not acknow- 
ledge the details ? do you not know 
the urgency of our wants? have 
you not taken measures for supply- 
ing them ?’ 

The Seraskier was driven into a 
corner, but his sang-froid did not 
desert him for a moment. 

‘I have seen the statement,’ said 
he, ‘and it was cleverly and fairly 
drawn up. The war is a great war, 
and it has great requirements. By 
the blessing of God, the armies of 
the faithful will raze the walls of 
Sebastopol, and drive ‘the Moscov’ 
into the sea. Kismet—it is destiny, 
praise be to Allah !’ 

‘ Before I set foot on board ship, 
before I leave the quay at Tophana, 
I must have those supplies shined 
and ready to sail,’ urged Omar 
Pasha, now thoroughly roused, and 
showing his European energy in 
strong contrast to the Oriental 
apathy of the other; ‘1 cannot 
proceed without them, I must have 
them by the end of the month. 
Orders must be sent out to-night— 
will you promise me this ?’ 

‘ Bakaloum’ (we shall see), replied 
the Seraskier, and after a few un- 
meaning compliments the audience 
ended, and I accompanied my Chief 
down stairs into the court-yard of 
the Seraskerat. 

‘And this, my dear Egerton,’ 
said he, as he mounted his horse to 
proceed to his own quarters, ‘is one 
of the many difficulties with which 
I have to contend. Nobody knows 
anything—nobody cares for any- 
thing—nobody does anything. if 
we had but a Government, if we 
were not paralysed, why with such 
an army as mine I could have done 
much. As it is, we are worse than 
useless. If the men have no shoes, 
no powder, no bread, and I apply 
to the authorities, as I have done 
to-day, it is ‘Bakaloum’ (we shall 
see). We shall indeed see some 
fin» morning when the troops have 
al: deserted, or are starved to death 
in their tents. Every official, high 
aud low, seems only to look out for 
himself; what is there for us but to 
follow the example? And yet what 

hat an army thrown 


away!’ 
‘ But the Allies will soon take the 
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place,’ I remarked, wishing to look 
on the bright side of things if pos- 
sible, ‘and then our plan of a cam- 
paign is feasible enough. We shall 
sweep the whole of the Crimea, and 
strike him such a blow in Asia as 
will cripple our old friend the 
‘ Russky’ for many a long day.’ 

Omar smiled and shook his head. 
‘ Too many masters, friend Egerton,’ 
he replied; ‘too many masters. 
The strings are pulled in Paris, and 
London—ay, and in Vienna too. 
Diplomatists who do not know their 
own business are brought forward 
to teach us ours, and what is a Gene- 
ral to do? There should be but one 
head to two hands. Here we have 
it all the other way. No, no, it is 
all ‘ Bakaloum’ together, and we 
must make the best of it! I will 
send for you to-morrow if I want 

you.’ 

: As he rode away in his long dark 
overcoat and crimson fez, I looked 
after his manly, nervous figure, and 
thought to myself what a com- 
mander would that have been in 
any other service in the world. Had 
he but chanced to be born a Pole 
instead of a Croat, would the 
Danube still form a line of demarca- 
tion between the eagle and its prey ? 
Would the Sultan be even now 
basking in beauty and revelling in 
champagne amongst the enervating 
delights of the Seraglio gardens? 
Would the balance of power in 
Europe be still held in equipoise ? 
and the red flag, with its star and 
crescent, still flaunt over the throng- 
ing masts of the Golden Horn ? 

Several of my old acquaintances 
crowded round me ere I left the 
court-yard of the Seraskerit, wel- 
coming me back to Constantinople, 
and eager to learn all the thrilling 
news of the day; every man 
believing every other to be better 
informed than himself as to all that 
was going on in the front. I could 
gratify them but little, as my duty 
had now for some considerable 
period removed me from the scene 
of active operations. Truth to tell, 
I longed ardently to be in the field 
once more. 

Amongst others, my old comrade, 
Ali Mesrour, the Beloochee, touched 
me on the shoulder, and greeted me 
with the heartfelt cordiality that no 
Asiatic ever assumes save with a fast 


The Beloochee again. 
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and well-tried friend. The last 
time I had seen him he was engaged 
with some half-dozen Cossacks on 
the heights above Baidar, in the 
most romantic portion of the Crimea. 
He had kept them gallantly at 
lance’s length for more than ten 
minutes, and made his escape after 
all, wounded in two places, and 
leaving three of his enemies dis- 
mounted on the field. Then he was 
ragged, jaded, dirty, and half- 
starved, for we were all on short 
rations about that time; now I 
should hardly have recognised him, 
sleek, handsome, and debonair, 
dressed, moreover, with unparalleled 
magnificence, and carrying, as is the 
custom of these warriors, all his 
worldly wealth, in the jewelled hilt 
of his dagger, the mounting of his 
pistols, and the costly shawls that 
protected his head and wound about 
his middle. He seized my right 
hand, and pressed it to his heart, 
his eyes, and his forehead; then 
poured forth a volume of weleomes 
in the picturesque language of the 
East. 

Could I do less than ask after the 
welfare of Zuleika, the gallant ani- 
— to whom I owed liberty and 

ife P 

‘ Allah has preserved her,’ replied 
the Beloochee, ‘and she is now in 
a stable not far from this spot. Her 
skin is sleek and fair; she is still 
my soul, and the corner of my 
heart.’ 

* May she live a thousand years,’ 
was my comment ; ‘ to her and her 
master I am indebted for being here 
now. She is one of the best friends 
I ever had.’ 

The Beloochee’s eyes sparkled at 
the recollection. 

‘It was a favourable night ’—he 
answered—‘ and destiny was on our 
side. The dog of a Cossack! What 
filth I made him devour! How he 
rolled in the dust, and gasped at the 
kisses of my sharp knife! The 
Effendi rode in pain and weakness, 
but Allah strengthened him. The 
Effendi can walk now as well as 
when he left his mother’s side.’ 

We were strolling together down 
one of the shady narrow streets that 
lead to the water’s edge, for I was 
on my return to Pera, and the 
Beloochee, in his delight at meeting 
his old comrade, would not suffer 
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me to proceed alone. It was about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the scorching heat which had 
reigned all day was at last tem- 
vered with the breeze from the 

lack Sea. Oh! blessings on that 
breeze from the north! Without 
it how could we have endured the 
stifling atmosphere of Roumelia in 
the dog-days? By one of those 
wonderful arrangements of nature, 
which, after all (being accounted for 
on natural principles), would be far 
more wonderful were they not so, 
this welcome air began to blow 
every day at the same hour. I used 
to look for it as for the coming of a 
friend. If he was not with me at 
half-past three, he was sure not to 
be later than five-and-twenty 
minutes to four; and when he did 
come, I received him with bare 
brow and open arms. Ere we 
reached the bridge, the climate, 
from being well-nigh unbearable 
had become delightful, and all the 
inhabitants of Constantinople seemed 
to have turned out to drink in new 
life at every pore, and enjoy the un- 
speakable refreshment of a lowered 
temperature, till the dews should fall 
and the sun go down. 


Cuarter XXXTI. 
A TURK’S HAREM. 


As we neared the water’s edge, 
my companion started and turned 
perfectly livid, as if labouring under 
some fearfully strong emotion. True 
to his self-command, however, he 
allowed no other outward sign to 
betray his feelings. In front of us 
walked a Turkish lady, closely veiled 
of course, and accompanied by a 
female negro slave. Following the 
Beloochee’s gaze, I observed by the 
lady’s dress and demeanour that she 
was of high rank, and in all proba- 
bility the property of some great 
man, a Pasha at least. At that time 
a black attendant argued no infe- 
riority on the part of the mistress 
as it does now. It is only since the 
_ of ’56 that the negro woman 
1as been at such a discount in Stam- 
boul as to fill every corner of the 
streets with her lamentations, look- 


ing in vain for a purchaser, a master 


and a home. 
The cause of this sudden fall in 
the value of a strong, serviceable 
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article, which had hitherto com: 
manded a fair and remunerative 
price, is to be found as usual in the 
enterprise of speculators, and the 
luxurious tendencies of an unfeeling 
public. The far-seeing slave-dealers 
who provide the Turkish market 
with Circassian wares had no difli- 
culty in foretelling that the Treaty 
of Paris would abandon to their fate 
those gallant mountaineers of the 
Caucasus who have so long and so 
manfully struggled for independence 
from the Russian yoke, and that soon 
they must bid an eternal farewell to 
their lucrative traffic in Circassian 
beauty, and their judicious supply of 
wives for the Pashas of Constantino- 
ple. Accordingly, ere the treaty came 
into operation, and the Government 
of the Czar was authorized to for- 
bid the export of its new subjects, 
they proceeded to buy up, far and 
near, every eligible young lady 
of Circassian origin, and forward 
her as speedily as possible to the 
Emporium of Matrimony at Con- 
stantinople. Nor was this so hard 
a lot for these mountain-daisies 
as it may at first sight appear. 
They are taught to look upon the 
slave-market of the Turkish capital 
as the arena in which they are to 
contend for the prizes of life— 
namely, comfortable quarters, luxu- 
rious baths, a house full of slaves, 
and a rich master. To be deprived of 
her season at Stamboul is a bitter 
disappointment to a Circassian belle. 
We in England cannot understand 
this. Our fair Anglo-Saxons broil 
in London through the dog-days 
simply and entirely for the exquisite 
delights of its amusements and its 
society. Whoever heard of an Eng- 
lish girl going to a ball with any 
ulterior view but that of dancing? 
Who ever detected her paying her 
modest court to an elderly Pasha (of 
the Upper House) for the sake of 
having jewels and amber, and gilded 
arabas and slaves, at her disposal? 
Who ever knew a blooming rose of 
June that would have made the 
treasure of his life to Lazarus, and 
changed his gloomy dwelling to a 
bower of Paradise, transplanted by 
her own desire to the hothouses of 
Dives, there to queen it for a day 
among all his plants and exotics, 
and then pine neglected and wither- 
ing away? No, no, we know no- 
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thing of such doings, but the trade 
flourishes handsomely in the East, 
and consequently the spring and 
summer of ’56 saw Constantinople 
literally smothered in beauty. I use 
the word advisedly, for an Oriental 
enslaver, in the language of Burns, 
is ‘a lass who has acres of charms,’ 
and a Pasha purchases his wife as 
he does his mutton, by the pound. 
Now, demand and supply, like ac- 
tion and re-action, are ‘equal and 
contrary,’ nor is woman more than 
any other marketable commodity 
exempt from the immutable law ; so 
when this invasion of beauty came 
pouring into Constantinople, the 
value even of a Circassian decreased 
steadily in an alarming ratio, till a 
damsel that, in the golden days of 
gallantry, would have fetched a 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
was now to be bought ‘ aaenaiet 
for five! Mark the sequel. Luxury 
crept in amongst the lenee classes. 
The poor Turkish artizan, ambition- 
ing a Circassian bride, sold his tools, 
his all—nay, his faithful black wives, 
to purchase the unheard-of blessing. 
The poor negro women were turned 
adrift into the streets. Who was 
to bid for them? During the worst 
period of the panic, black women 
were selling in Constantinople at a 
shilling a dozen ! 

The Beloochee griped my arm 
hard. ‘ It is Zuleika!’ he whispered 
between his set teeth. ‘She has not 
seen me—she does not know I am 
here. Perhaps she has forgotten 
me!’ 

* Let us follow her,’ said I, for in 
truth I sympathized with poor Ali, 
and my English blood boiled at the 
manner in which he had been de- 
prived of his bride. 

The Beloochee loosened his dagger 
in its sheath, and drew the folds of 
his shawl tighter round his waist. 
‘Effendi,’ said he, ‘you are a true 
comrade—Bismillah! the end is yet 
to come.’ 

The lady and her attendant 
walked provokingly slow, looking 
at every object of curiosity on their 
way, and making it exceedingly dif- 
ficult for us to adapt our pace to 
theirs without exciting observation 
in the passers-by. At length they 
reached the waterside, and summon- 
ing a caique pushed out into the 
Bosphorus. We were speedily em- 
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barked in another and following in 
their wake, our caigee, or boatman, 
at once penetrating our intentions, 
and entering into the spirit of the 
thing with all the fondness for mis- 
chief and intrigue so characteristic 
of his class. As we glided alon 
over the rippling waters we had 
ample time to dispose our plans, the 
object of which was to give the Be- 
loochee an opportunity of communi- 
cating with his lost love, to learn, 
and if possible to rescue her from 
her fate. ‘ Keep close to that caique,’ 
said I to our sympathizing water- 
man, ‘and when we are secure from 
observation go up alongside.’ The 
rascal showed all his white teeth, 
as he grinned intelligence and ap- 
proval. 

So we glided down the beautiful 
Bosphorus, past marble palaces and 
glittering kiosks, till we came under 
the very walls of a building, more 
magnificent than any we had yet 
passed, with a wide frontage towards 
the water, supported on shafts as 
of smoothest alabaster, the closed 
lattices of which, with its air of care- 
fully guarded seclusion, denoted the 
harem of some great dignitary of 
the empire, who was in the habit of 
retiring hither to solace himself 
after the labours of government and 
the cares of state. Through a gate 
of iron trellis-work, beautifully de- 
signed and wrought, we caught a 
glimpse of a lovely garden, rich in 
gorgeous hues, and sparkling with 
fountains murmuring soothingly on 
the ear, whilst from the lofty doors, 
securely clamped and barred, wide 
steps of marble reached down to the 
water’s edge, lipped and polished 
by the lazy ripple of the waves. 

Here we brought our bark along- 
side the object of our chase, but we 
had reckoned without our host in 
counting on the imperturbability of 
a lady’s nerves, for no sooner had 
the Beloochee turned his face to- 
wards Zuleika, and whispered a few 
short syllables straight from his 
heart, than with a loud shriek she 
tossed her hands wildly above her 
head, and fainted dead away in the 
bottom of the caique. 

At that instant the boat’s nose 
touched the lower step of the palace, 
and the negro woman, almost as 
helpless as her mistress, began 
screaming loudly for assistance, 

N 
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whilst a guard of blacks opening the 
huge double doors came swarming 
down to the water’s edge, scowling 
ominously at the  Beloochee and 
myself, who with our mischievous 
boatman had now shoved off and 
remained at some distance from the 
ore. 

There was but one thing to be 
done, and that quickly. ‘Hakim! 
i shouted to the blacks, who were 
bearing the lifeless form of the girl 
up the palace steps; ‘1 am a doctor, 
do you want my assistance ?’ and at 
the same time, I handed my pencil- 
ease and the back of a letter to my 
comrade. Alas! he could not write, 
but in a hurried whisper entreated 
me, if possible, to communicate with 
Zuleika, and bear her the message 
which he confided to me from his 
old and faithful love. 

By dint of threats and a kick or 
two, I prevailed on my friend the 
eaigee, who began to think the fun 
was getting too hot for him, to pull 
ashore ; and boldly mounting the 
steps, I informed the chief of the 
harem-guard authoritatively that I 
was a physician, and that if the 
Khanum’s (lady’s) life was to be 
saved, not a moment must be lost. 
She was evidently a favourite wife 
of her lord, for her fainting fit 
seemed to have caused much com- 
motion in the household, and during 
his absence the major-domo of the 
harem took upon himself, not with- 
out many misgivings and much 
hesitation, to admit me, a giaour and 
a man, within the sacred and for- 
bidden precinets. 

The Turks have a superstitious 
reverence for the science of medi- 
cine, which they believe, and not 
without reason, to be practised by 
the Franks more successfully than 
by themselves. To my adoption of 
the character of a Hakim I owed 
my present immunity and my en- 
trance into that sanctum of a Turk’s 
house, which it is considered inde- 
corous even to mention in conversa- 
tion with its master. 

I do not lay claim to more courage 
than my neighbours, and I confess it 
was with a beating heart that I fol- 
lowed the helpless form of Zuleika 
borne by her swarthy attendants up 
the palace steps, through the massive 
doors which swung and closed be- 
hind me, as if to shut out all chance 
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of escape, to find myself at the top 
of a handsome staircase, on the very 
threshold of the women’s apart- 
ment. Whatconfusion my entrance 
created! Shrieks and jeers, and 
stifled laughter resounded on alk 
sides, whilst black eyes flashed in- 
quiring glances at the Frankish doe- 
tor; veiled, indeed, but scarcely 
dimmed by the transparent folds of 
the yash-mak, and loosely clad forms 
in all the colours of the rainbow, 
flitted hither and thither, with more 
demonstration of activity than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

I had heard mueh of the discipline 
of these caged birds, and pictured to 
myself, with sympathizing pity, their 
isolated condition, cutoff from friends 
and relatives, weighed down by all 
the fetters of wedlock, but denied 
the consolations »f domestic “ - 
ness, and had imagined that the 
Turkish woman was probably the 
most unhappy of all the daughters 
of Eve. What adeal of commisera- 
tion thrown away! Perhaps no 
woman in the world is more com- 
pletely her own mistress in her own 
way hen is the wife of a Turkish 
dignitary. Habit reconciles her to 
the veil, which indeed is of the 
thinnest material, and is almost her 
only restriction. She can walk 
abroad for business or see 
attended by only one female slave, 
and with such a convoy comes and 
goes unquestioned, It is _y of 
very late years that an English lady 
eould walk through the streets of 
London without at least as eflicient 
a guard. The Oriental beauty, too, 
has her own hours and her own 
apartments. Even her lord himself, 
he whom we picture as a turbaned 
Blue-beard, despotic in his own 
household, the terror of his wives 
and servants, preserves a chivalrous 
etiquette towards the lady that 
adorns his harem. He does not 
venture to cross the threshold of her 
apartment should he find her slip- 
pers placed outside. It is a signal 
that he is not wanted, and nothing 
would induce him to be guilty of 
such an act of rudeness as to go in. 
He comes at stated times, and his 
visits are always preceded by due 
notice. He lavishes handsome pre- 


“sents on his departure, and when he 


is unable to sun himeelf in the sight 
of her beauty, in consequence of his 
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other engagements, and the rest of 
the suns in whose rays it is his duty 
tobask, he provides her with caiques 
and arabas to take her abroad, and 
furnishes her with plenty of pin- 
money to spend in the delightful 
occupation of shopping. 

The chief of the negro-guard 
looked wistfully at me as I accom- 
panied him, rolling the whites of his 
eyes in evident uncertainty and per- 
turbation. As, however, Zuleika 
was still senseless, it seemed abso- 
lutely necessary that I should pre- 
scribe for her before my departure, 
and, accordingly, he motioned me to 
follow the stout blacks who were 
carrying her into the very inner 
recesses of the harem. 

As I passed through those luxu- 
riously-furnished apartments, Icould 
not refrain from casting many a 
curious glance around at the diverse 
implements and accessories of the 
Turkish toilette, the many devices 

ractised here, as in all co by 
adies to ‘keep them beautiful or 
leave them neat.’ Costly shawls, 
silks from India, muslins like the 
web of the gossamer, and brocades 
stiff and gorgeous as cloth of gold, 
were scattered about in unlimited 
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NCE upon a time, the idea called 
up before the mind’s eye of an 
Englishman by the name of a Rail- 
way, was that of a rickety and 
uneven frack, consisting of two 
aaa bars of cast-iron, with a 
norse-path, deeply indented and 
never repaired, between these two 
iron bars. Along this track a 
wretched horse, probably blind and 
certainly lame, ion three or four 
rudely-constructed wagons, a few 
miles from the coal-pit where they 
were filled, to the wharf where their 
contents were tilted on shipboard. 
Even at that day the advantages of 
the railway were manifest; for the 
poor animal already mentioned was 
able, without any considerable efort, 
to draw along this tram-road a 
burden four or five times as great 
as that which it could have drawn 
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profusion, mixed with amber beads, 
massive goldchains, necklaces, brace- 
lets, and anklets, French watches 
set to Turkish time, precious stones 
of every value and hue, sandal-wood 
fans, and other rare knick-knacks, 
mixed up with the most insignificant 
articles one can imagine, such as 
card-racks, envelope-cases of papier 
maché, small brushes with oval 
mirrors at the back, and all sorts of 
trifles sent out from Paris and 
bought in Pera, to amuse those 
grown-up children. The rooms were 
lofty and spacious, but the case- 
ments, even those that overlooked 
the gardens, jealously closed, and 
the lattices almost impervious even 
to the cool northern breeze. Bath- 
rooms opened from either side of 
the apartments, and every appliance 
for that Turkish luxury was of the 
most complete kind. At length we 
reached the room appropriated to 
Zuleika’s especial use, and as her 
bearers laid her on the divan, I ob- 
served that in this more than in any 
other apartment of the palace luxury 
salapend supreme. I argued Zuleika 
must be, at least for the present, the 
reigning favourite and queen of the 
Seraglio. 


AND THE RAILWAY.* 


along an ordinary highway. Next 
there came a period when the steam- 
engine, at that time associated in 
the minds of most men with smoke, 
noise, and dirt, came to be employed 
to convey the wagons of coal from 
the fields of proprietors of an enter- 
prizing turn and with a taste for 
novelty. The engine made use of 
was extremely heavy and clumsy: 
it gave forth horrible screams as 
of a being in torment, the result 
of steam escaping at high pressure : 
it poured out volumes of smoke; 
and while it succeeded partially 
in dragging heavy weights, it sue- 
ceeded thoroughly in disseminating 
along the track it followed all the 
benefits of immediate vicinity to 
the coal-pit it came from. It was, 
so far as dirt, smoke, and noise were 
concerned, a_ travelling coal-pit 
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brought to the door-of each house it 

assed. It blighted all the neigh- 
bourlay fields with ‘smoke: it 
alarmed ‘horses’ and men by its 
unearthly noises and its unwieldy 
movements: it jolted and strained 
along at the rate of two and a half 
miles in the hour; and in some cases 
it was regularly attended by a team 
of horses, who were to draw it home 
when it broke down, which it did 
daily. 

Such was the earliest type of the 
railway and the locomotive. Never 
was there contrast more complete 
than that between these things as 
they were forty years since, and as 
they are to-day. For ‘the slow, 
awkward, dirty engine of former 
times, we have the elegant, smoke- 
less, noiseless locomotive, so neat 
and ornamental with its burnished 
brass—with all its parts playing so 
smoothly and exactly,—with its pace 
of fifty or sixty miles an hour,— 
ready to dash out into the bleak 
waste upon the dark winter night, 
no man dreaming that it will fail to 
bear him safely and swiftly over it, 
—coming in to the minute assigned 
by Bradshaw after a run of four 
hundred miles. And as for the 
railway itself, it has changed from 
the old blighted track to a trim road 
between green slopes of cutting and 
over graceful viaducts of better than 
classical design; its station-houses 
along the way being pretty little 
cottages covered with flowers and 
evergreens ; winding through parks 
and pleasure-grounds where, if it be 
not too near, there is a positive 
beauty in the rapid flitting of the 
train of carriages among the clumps 
of wood, and the white vapour dying 
away after it is gone. And for the 
old plateway (for so it was called at 
first), laid down in the rudest way, 
and only on a dead level, we have 
now gigantic roads which hold right 
on in spite of all intervening ob- 
stacles,—piercing underneath the 
hills, flying over rivers and valleys, 
spanning across stormy arms of the 
sea,—the grandest triumphs of mo- 
dern engineering skill. And while 
railway and locomotive have thus 
changed, an equal change has passed 
upon the benthen they convey. Not, 
that British railways have ever quite 
forgotten their old freight—coal, once 
their only freight: but after all, the 
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great feature in railway traffic is the 
couveyance passengers. And 
among the millions who yearly avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded 
by the railway, are numbered people 
of all sorts and conditions—from our 
good Queen, who flits through her 
country in the state carriage of a 
special train, to the poor working 
man or woman who pays a penny a 
mile for a seat in the third-class 
carriage of a parliamentary one. 
As for the moral effects of the rail- 
way in abolishing local prejudices 
and enlightening men’s minds, we 
can only say that they are wholly 
incalculable. 

It was very fit that a Life of 
George Stephenson should be writ- 
ten. It is mainly to his ingenuity 
and perseverance that Britain and 
the world owe the railway and the 
locomotive engine. For all practical 
pore. he was the inventor of the 
ocomotive ; and for many years he 
stood alone in his advocacy of its 
merits. He was regarded as a mis- 
chievous lunatic by men of science ; 
and even persons who had some 
confidence in him lamented that he 
should be guilty of the extravagant 
folly of maintaining that a loco- 
motive engine might be made 
capable of travelling at a rate of 
ten, twelve, or sixteen miles an 
hour. But Stephenson was a ster- 
ling Englishman, and he never for 
a moment lost confidence in his 
great invention: he was not to be 
discouraged or put down; and hie 
lived to witness the triumph of the 
locomotive, and to be universally 
hailed as one of the most substantial 
benefactors of mankind. Apart from 
the interest which all thinking men 
must feel in tracing the career of a 
great public benefactor, there is a 
special interest in a life like that of 
Stephenson. We should like to see 
this biography in the hands of all 
our young men. One breathes a 
healthful, bracing atmosphere in 
reading this book. It sets before 
us a fine instance of success in life 
attained purely in the exercise of 
genuine qualities. There was no 
sham about George Stephenson. 
His character, his biographer re- 
marks, ‘ exhibits a striking combina- 
tion of those sterling qualities which 
we are proud to sane as essentially 
English.’ His ingenuity and reso- 
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lution were not more remarkable 
than his honesty, his kind-hearted- 
ness, his self-denial, his industry, 
his modesty. He was a great and 
good man, and we can give his Life 
no higher praise than to say that it 
is worthy of its subject. Mr. Smiles 
is evidently so anxious to place the 
character and career of Stephenson 
justly before his readers, that he 
quite forgets himself. We do not 
know how a biographer could do 
better. Mr. Smiles has produced a 
manly, unaffected book, which places 
Stephenson before us as he lived, 
and which well repays perusal. 

On the north bank of the river 
Tyne, eight miles from Newcastle, 
stands a colliery village named 
Wylam. Like most colliery vil- 
lages, it is a dirty, uninteresting 
place. At one end of the straggling 
street there is a brick tenement, 
with a roof of red tiles, with un- 

lastered walls, and a floor of clay. 

his humble edifice is divided into 
four labourers’ dwellings. Here 
George Stephenson was born on 
the oth of June, 1781. His fa- 
ther, Robert Stephenson, commonly 
known as Old Bob, was fireman of 
the colliery steam-engine, and a man 
of excellent character and no small 
intelligence. His mother, Mabel 
Stephenson, was a woman of deli- 
cate constitution and nervous tem- 
perament, but she is still spoken 
of by the workers at Wylam as ‘a 
rale canny body’—a phrase which 
Mr. Smiles assures us is ‘ about the 
highest praise of a woman which 
Northumbrians can express.’ The 
wages of a fireman when in full 
employment did not exceed twelve 
shillings a week; and upon this 
income the worthy couple had to 
maintain a family of six children, of 
whom George was the second. They 
had a hard struggle to find food and 
raiment, and never had the means 
of sending any of their children to 
school. George soon began to make 
himself useful, as a labouring man’s 
children must. He carried out his 
father’s dinner to him while at work, 
and helped to nurse his little bro- 
thers and sisters. One of his duties 
was to keep the younger children 
out of the way of the coal-wagons, 
which were drawn by horses along 
a wooden tram-road before his 
father’s door. 
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When George Stephenson was 
eight years old, the family removed 
from Wylam to Dewley Burn. A 
widow, named Grace Ainslie, then 
unio the farm-house of Dewley,. 
She kept a number of cows, which 
she was allowed to graze along the 
sagretnen She needed a boy 
to keep her cows out of the way of 
the wagons, and offered twopence 
a day as wages. George sought the 
post, and to his great joy was ap- 
pointed to it. Here he had plenty 
of spare time, which he spent in 
birdsnesting, and in making steam- 
engines of clay, abundantly supplied 
with pipes made of hemlock stalks. 
By-and-bye he got fourpence a day 
for hoeing turnips; and afterwards 
he was set to drive the gin-horse at 
Black Callerton Colliery, with eight- 
pence aday. It was a great step of 
promotion when he was taken as an 
assistant fireman to his father at the 
Dewley engine. He attained this 

lace at the age of fourteen; and 
ong afterwards he used to tell how, 
when the owner of the colliery 
came round, he was wont to hide 
himself, lest he should be thought 
too little a boy to earn his daily 
shilling. His eldest brother, James, 
was also an assistant fireman; the 
younger brothers were pickers at 
the bank-tops; and the two girls 
helped their mother at home. The 
united earnings of the family 
amounted to thirty-five or forty 
shillings a week ; but all provisions 
were in those days so dear, that 
there was nothing to spare for 
luxuries. In December, 1800, 
wheat cost one hundred and thirty 
shillings a quarter, 

The Stephenson family moved 
from colliery to colliery as the coal 
became exhausted, remaining always 
within a few miles of Newcastle. 
George was uniformly distinguished 
for steadiness, sobriety, and hard 
work. His physical strength was 
extraordinary, and he delighted in 
athletic feats. He took great pains 
to understand the nature of the 
steam-engine; and to such good pur- 
pose that at seventeen he became 
engineman at Walbottle, his father 
working under him as fireman. At 
all leisure times he was accustomed 
to take his engine to pieces to clean 
it, and master its various parts; 
and he gradually came to have that 
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enthusiastic attachment to it which 
is very generally felt by ingenious 
men whose work is to watch and 
tend machinery. He had now twelve 
shillings a week, and he regarded 
himself as ‘a man made for life.’ 
Always anxious to improve, at the 
age of eighteen, when he had 
to attend his engine twelve hours a 
day, he went to school and learned 
to read. For threepence a week he 
received lessons in reading and 
spelling three nights a week. He 

so learned to write, and at nine- 
teen could sign his name. But he 
especially excelled in arithmetic ; 
and he spent all his spare minutes 
by the engine-fire in working out 
upon a slate the problems which 
his master set him. He was ver 
fond of animals. He drove a small 
trade in rabbits of his own breeding; 
hehadrobin-redbreasts which hopped 
about his engine ; and the sagacity 
of his dog, who daily brought him 
his dinner, was the talk of the 
entire neighbourhood. 

In 1801 he was advanced to the 
responsible position of brakesman 
at Black Callerton Colliery. He 
was now at the age of twenty, a 
big, raw-boned, healthy lad ; sober, 
steady, and expert as a workman ; 
but no precocious genius. His 
wages were nearly a pound a week ; 
but, always thrifty and saving, he 
tried to increase his earnings by 
working at leisure hours. He be- 
gan to mend shoes for his fellow- 
workmen, and became fairly pro- 
ficient in the art. He was the 
more anxious to earn and save, 
because he had become attached to 
a respectable, amiable, and sensible 
girl, named Fanny Henderson, a 
servant at a neighbouring farm- 
house; and he sought the means of 
marrying her. Mr. Smiles tells us 
that— 

Amongst his various mendings of old 
shoes at Callerton, George Stephenson 
was on one occasion favoured with the 
shoes of his sweetheart, Fanny Hender- 
son, to sole. One can imagine the plea- 
sure with which he would linger over such 
a piece of work, and the pride with which 
he would execute it. A friend of his, 
still living, relates that after finishing the 
shoes, he carried them about with him 
in his pocket on the Sunday afternoon, 
and that from time to time he would 
whip them out and hold them up to 
sight—the tiny little shoes that they 
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were—exhibiting them with exultation 
to his friend, and exclaiming, ‘ What a 
capital job he had made .of them!’ 
Other lovers have carried about with 
them a lock of their fair one’s hair, a 
glove, ora handkerchief, but none could 
have been prouder of their cherished 
love-token than was George Stephen- 
son of his Fanny's shoes, which he had 
just soled, and of which he had made 
such a ‘capital job.’ 


By shoe-mending and self-denial 
at Callerton, Stephenson succeeded 
in saving his first guinea. He was 
very proud of it, and said that ‘he 
was now a rich man.’ He main- 
tained his character for steadiness 
and sobriety ; his surviving fellow- 
workmen testify that Stephenson 
never in his life was seen ‘ the worse 
for drink.’ On the fortnightly holi- 
days, while the other workmen were 
cock-fighting and drinking, he was 
musing over his engine, taking it to 
pieces, cleaning it, and always leav- 
ing it in thorough working order. 
His relaxation was a ramble through 
the fields seeking birds’ nests. But 
though quiet and unobtrusive, he 
was not a muff; and the story is 
still told in the neighbourhood of a 
desperate fight between Stephenson 
and a certain bully, the terror of the 
neighbourhood, named ‘ Ned Nelson, 
the Fighting Pitman of Black Cal- 
lerton.’ The ‘ Fighting Pitman’ 
mistook Stephenson’s quietness for 
want of spirit, and, without provo- 
cation, threatened to kick him. But 
Stephenson, although no pugilist, 
held his own by determination and 
ee and gave the bully such a 

rubbing as had a most wholesome 
effect on his general demeanour. 

With a little money, scraped to- 
gether by industry and self-denial, 
Stephenson furnished in a very 
humble style a cottage at Willing- 
ton Quay, on the Tyne, six miles 
below Newcastle. When every- 
thing had been prepared, he brought 
his young wife, Fanny Henderson, 
there. They were married in New- 
burn Church, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1802. After the ceremony, 
George and his wife rode to their 
home on a stout farm-horse, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. 

Thus married and settled, Stephen- 


" son remained steady and industrious 


as before. He was attentive to his 
engine through the day; and he sat 
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in the evenings beside his wife in 
his little cottage, busy in making 
mechanical experiments, and in 
modelling machines. He spent 
much time in a fruitless endeavour 
after the perpetual motion. Learn- 
ing by experience, he advanced from 
mending shoes to making them; and 
he grew skilful at making shoe-lasts. 
An event which happened about this 
time turned his industry to a more 
profitable channel. One day, in his 
absence, his cottage chimney took 
fire. The neighbours, in their zeal 
to extinguish the flames, poured 
buckets of water down the chimney. 
The flames were extinguished, but 
the house was soaked, and an eight- 
day clock, a highly-prized posses- 
sion, was spoiled with steam and 
dust. The neighbours advised send- 
ing it to the clockmaker; but poor 
Stephenson grudged the expense. 
He tried to clean it himself, and 
succeeded to admiration. And from 
that time he drove a profitable trade 
as a clock-doctor. 

While at Willington Quay, on the 
16th of December, 1803, was born 
George Stephenson’s only son, 
Robert. The kind-heartedness of 
the father, formerly expended on 
dogs and rabbits, now found a better 
object. In 1804 he became brakes- 
man at Killingworth Colliery, seven 
miles north of Neweastle ; and here, 
after a short time of married life, his 
wife died. It was a sad blow toa 
man of his strong affections, and it 
paralysed him for the time: and we 
grieve to think that poor Fanny 
Henderson never knew how the 
names of her husband and her son 
would become known over the 
world. Soon after her death, 
Stephenson went for about a year 
to Montrose to work at a colliery. 
He walked there and home again, 
with his kit upon his back ; and he 
brought with him on his return 
twenty-eight pounds which he had 
saved. One night, on his homeward 
journey, footsore and weary, he be- 
sought a small farmer and his wife, at 
alittle cottage onthe Border, to allow 
him to lie down in the out-house on 
a little straw. At first they re- 
fused ; but afterwards they received 
him into the cottage, treated him 
kindly, and in the morning declined 
to receive any remuneration for his 
lodging, but asked him to remember 
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them kindly, and if he ever came 
that way, to be sure and call again. 
He did not return that way till he 
Was a great man; but he did not 
forget to ‘call again.’ He found 
the worthy couple grown old; and 
when he left them, they had good 
reason to.rejoice that they had 
spared George Stephenson a little 
clean straw. 

When he reached Killingworth 
on his return, he found that by an 
accident his aged father had lost his 
sight, and was reduced to great 
distress. His sons who were at 
home were as poor as himself. 
George instantly employed the 
savings of his weary journey and 
hard work in paying the old man’s 
debts, and establishing him and his 
wife (George’s mother) in a com- 
fortable cottage near Killingworth. 
Here the old man lived for many 
years, entirely supported by his 
son,. quite blind, but cheerful to 
the last, and delighted to receive a 
visit from his grandson Robert. 

Stephenson was taken on again as 
brakesman at Killingworth; but so 
disheartened was he about 1807-8, 
that he thought of emigrating to 
Canada. Speaking to a friend long 
afterwards of his feelings at this 
time, he said,—‘ You know the road 
from my house at the West Moor 
to Killingworth. I remember, when 
I went along that road I wept 
bitterly, for 1 knew not where my 
lot would be cast.’ He persevered, 
however, working at the colliery as 
before, mending clocks and makin 
shoes, manufacturing shoe-lasts, an 
even cutting out the pitmen’s clothes 
for their wives to make up. It is 
said that to this day there are clothes 
worn at Killingworth which have 
been made after ‘Geordy Steevie’s 
cut.’ His reputation was greatly 
extended through his succeeding in 
setting to rights a pumping engine 
which had foiled the endeavours of 
all the neighbouring workmen to 
get it into working trim. For this 
he received ten pounds from the 
proprietor; he got into extensive 
practice as a curer of all the old 
wheezy pumping machines of the 
district, oan many odd contri- 
vances of his excited great wonder 
at Killingworth. His cottage was 
full of models of all sorts. He 
taught the women to connect their 
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cradles with. the smoke-jack, and 
make them self-acting. And he pre- 
pared a lamp which burned under 
water. At length his charaeter for 
ingenuity procured him the situation 
of engine-wright to the colliery, 
with a salary of a hundred a year 
and the use of a pony. He was 
very fond of riding, and this was a 
great privilege to him. From this 
time forward he was comparatively 
free from the necessity of manual 
labour. And the main end which 
he held in view in his improved 
circumstances, was to give his son 
Robert a thoroughly good education. 
Like worthy Ned Cheeryble, in 
Nicholas Nickleby, worthy George 
Stephenson might have said,—‘ Edu- 
eation is a fine thing :—J know it 
is a fine thing,—because I never had 
any myself.’ It was while engine- 
wright at Killingworth that Ste- 
phenson began to turn his attention 
to the locomotive steam-engine. 
Railways had been known in 
England for many years. _ As earl 
as the beginning of the seventeent 
century, rude beams of wood had 
been laid down, along which coal- 
wagons ran from the pit to the 
shipping-place, Iron came gradually 
into use ; and.in 1789 a considerable 
improvement was made by placing 
the flange, or raised rim to keep 
the wagon in the track, upon the 
wheel, instead of, as formerly, on 
the rail itself. In 1800, Mr. Outram 
introduced stone supports for the 
rails ; hence such roads were called 
Outram-roads, which was afterwards 
abbreviated intotram-roads. Various 
kinds of propelling power were pro- 
posed for use on railways. Some 
advocated sails; and James Watt 
had the idea of a locomotive engine. 
Several ‘ travelling engines,’ as they 
were termed, had been made by 
different engineers, but they had 
all proved practically useless. In 
1804, Trevethick constructed a loco- 
motive, which was placed on the 
Merthyr Tydvil Railway, in South 
Wales ; but it was abandoned after a 
few experiments. A great difficulty 
was anticipated from the wheels of 
the locomotive turning round with- 
out biting the rails with adhesion 
sufficient to move the machine for- 
ward. To avoid this, Mr. Blenkinsop 
proposed a racked rail on one side, 
into which a toothed wheel should 
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work ; Mr. Chapman proposed that. 
the locomotive ‘should draw itself 
by a. chain stretched along the 
railway, and passing round a barrel 
wheel in the engine; and Mr. 
Brunton, in 1813, patented a loeo- 
motive to go upon legs. It.is 
needless to say that this difficulty, 
which drew, forth so much need- 
less ingenuity, has proved quite 
visionary. But in the midst of many 
plans for travelling engines, the 
practically useful locomotive — still 
remained to be invented. In the 
words of Mr, Smiles— 

There was still wanting the man who 
should accomplish for the locomotive 
what James Watt had done for the 
steam-engine, and .combine in a com- 
plete form the separate. plans of others, 
embodying with them such original 
inventions and adaptations of his own, 
as to entitle him to the merit of invent- 
ing the working locomotive, in the same 
manner as James Watt is regarded as 
the inventor of the working condensing 
engine. This was the great work on 
which George Stephenson now entered, 
probab!y without any adequate idea of 
the immense consequences of his labours 
to society and civilization. 

In fact, the travelling engines 
which had hitherto been constructed 
were ingenious curiosities—but mere 
toys after all. They were in prac- 
tice useless. Stephenson had heard 
much of them, and had seen one or 
two; and in 1813 he proposed to. 
the lessees of the colliery, among 
whom. Lord Ravensworth was the 

rincipal partner, to construct a 

ocomotive engine.. Lord Ravens- 
worth had heard much of Stephen- 
son’s ingenious contrivances about. 
the colliery, and after some con- 
sideration he agreed to advance 
the money necessary for the pur- 
pose. It was difficult to find skilled 
mechanies, and there were no tools 
fitted for an entirely new kind of 
work. Still the engine was built in 
the workshop at West Moor, under: 
Stephenson's direction, the leading 
mechanic being the colliery black- 
smith. It was placed on the Killing- 
worth Railway on the 25th of July, 
1814, and it succeeded in drawing 
thirty tons at four miles an hour.. 
It continued at regular work, and 


_many nes were suggested 


in its daily operation. It was found 
that by conducting the steam-pipe 
into the chimney, the waste steam, 
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instead of escaping with a hissing 
screech which terrified all who came 
near, ‘would pass comparatively 
without noise, and serve ‘an impor- 
tant end in stimulating combustion. 
This simple ‘arrangement doubled 
the power of ‘the engine; and in 
1815, Stephenson took out a patent 
for a locomotive engine which con- 
tained the gernrof all that has since 
been effeeted: - Vast’ improvements 
in ' details no doubt: separate the 
clumsy and ugly travelling engine 
of 1815, that champed up the rails 
and progressed by a succession of 
sy from the compaet and noise- 
ess locomotive of 1857, with its 
fluent motion and whirlwind speed; 
bat the great principle of both is 
the same. Mr. Similes says— 

Thus, in 1815, Mr. Stephenson, by 
dint of patient and persevering labour, 
—by careful observation of the works of 
others, and neyer neglecting to avail 
himself of their suggestions,—had_ suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing an engine 
which included the following important 
improvements on all previous attempts 
in the same direction; viz., simple and 
direct communication between the cy- 
linder and the wheels rolling on the 
rails ; joint adhesion of all the wheels, 
attained by the use of horizontal con- 
necting rods ; and finally, a beautiful 
method for exciting the combustion of 
the fuel by employing the waste steam, 
which had formerly been allowed: use- 
lessly to escape into the air.—(p, 93). 

It was about this time that 
Stephenson invented’ the Geordy 
safety-lamp, for use in mines. In 

rinciple it much resembles the 
Javy. But Stephenson had it in 
use months before Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s invention was completed ; 
and nothing could have been more 
unjust than the accusations brought 
by Sir Humphrey’s friends against 
Stephenson, of having pirated the 
Davy lamp. At a public meeting 
of proprietors of mines, held at 
Neweastle in January, 1818, Ste- 
phenson was presented with a purse 
of a thousand sovereigns, in testi- 
a of the sense entertained by 
the donors of the value of his safety- 
lamp. 

But Stephenson’s mission lay in 
the track of the railway and the 
locomotive, and we feel that any- 
thing else is an interruption in the 
great business of his life. His 
engines did their work daily at Kil- 
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lingworth ‘very satisfactorily, but 
somehow they failed to attract much 
notiée. ‘In 181g, ‘a ‘coal ‘railtray 
from’ Stoekton to Darlington ‘was 
projected by Mr. Edward Pease, a 
wealthy Quaker. An Act of Par- 
liament: was’ obtained; and: while 
Mr. Pease was looking about’ for 
suitable agents to-carry out his plans, 
George Stepherison called on him, 
bearing ‘a letter of introduction from 
the manager at Killingworth: Mr. 
Pease was pleased'with his visitor's 
uppearatice. ‘There was,’ he after- 
wards said, “such ‘an honest, sen- 
sible look about him; and he seemed 
so modest ‘and unpretending. “He 
spoke in‘ the ‘strong Northumbrian 
dialect of his district, and described 
himself as “ dnly the engine-wright 
at Killingworth; that’s what he 
was.””' Horse-power was ‘to have 
been used on the new railway ; “but 
Stephenson assured Mr. Pease that 
the engine which had worked for 
years ‘at Killingworth was worth 
fifty horses, and entreated him to 
eome and see it. Mr. Pease accord- 
ingly went, in the summer of 1822, 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. John 
Richardson. ‘They found Stephen- 
son's cottage; the door was opened 
by his second wife, whom he had 
married in r8rg. And in'a few 
minutes Stephenson appeared in his 
working dress, just out of the pit. 
He speedily brought up his engine, 
and exhibited its paces, running’ it 
backwards and forwards with a train 
of loaded wagons. Mr. Pease was 
thoroughly satisfied; and the result 
was that George Stephenson’ was 
appointed engineer to the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, with a 
salary of £300 a year; and in 1823 
he removed with his family to Dar- 
lington. He laid out the entire line 
of railway himself. His assistant 
in the work, John Dixon, tells us 
that— 

Mr. Stephenson, in top-boots and 
breeches, used to start early in the 
morning, taking with him in his capa- 
cious pocket a piece of raw bacon and 
a hunch of bread, with which, about 
mid-day, he would enter a cottage or 
farm-house in the line of his survey, and 
ask leave to have his bit of bacon fried. 
Generally he was enabled to obtain the 
addition of some eggs and a drink of 
milk, by the help of which, and a 
hearty appetite, he contrived to make a 
good dinner. The farming people along 
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the line of the proposed railway soon got 
to know him, and they used to give him 
a hearty welcome when he appeared at 
their dvor, for he was always full of 
cheery, gay, and homely conversation ; 
and when there were children about the 
house he had plenty of surplus fun for 
them, as well asfortheirseniors.—(p. 193.) 


Hitherto rails had been made of 
cast-iron; but although Stephenson 
was interested in a patent for these, 
he strongly urged the directors to 
use rails of malleable iron. The 
cost was more than double, and the 
directors arranged that at first only 
half the rails should be malleable. 
The important question of gauge 
was settled very simply. The ordi- 
nary gauge of the vehicles of the 
country was four feet eight and a 
half inches; and this was adopted 
as of course. Three locomotives 
were ordered from a factory at 
Newcastle in which Stephenson had 
invested his present of a thousand 
pounds. The railway works ap- 

roached completion; and one day 
Stephenson, accompanied by John 
Dixon and his son Robert (who was 
about to proceed to Columbia, to 
superintend a large mining work), 
inspected a part of the line, and 
afterwards dined together at one of 
the inns at Stockton. After dinner, 
Stephenson ventured on the unpre- 
cedented extravagance of ordering 
a bottle of wine, to drink success to 
the railway :— 

‘ Now, lads,’ said he to the two young 
men, ‘I will tell you that I think you 
will live to see the day, though 1 may 
not live so long, when railways will 
come to supersede almost all other 
methods of conveyance in this country ; 
—when mail-coaches will go by railway, 
and railroads will become the Great 
Highway for the king and all his sub- 
jects. The time is coming when it will 
be cheaper for a working man to travel 
on a railway than to walk on foot. I 
know there are great and almost insur- 
mountable difficulties that will have to 
be encountered: but what I have said 
will come to pass as sure as we live.’ 

The railway was opened on the 
27th September, 1825. A great 
crowd had assembled to see the 
blowing-up of the boasted travelling 
engine. A single engine drew a 
train of thirty-eight carriages, loaded 
with six hundred passengers and 
many tons of merchandize, at a rate 
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an hour. The railway was com- 
pletely successful. The traflie an- 
ticipated had been entirely im coal ; 
but by way of a trial, an old stage- 
coach was bought, placed on a 
wooden frame, and named ‘ The 
Experiment.’ It was drawn by one 
horse, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour: for it was not till the Liver- 
= and Meachester Railway had 

een opened, that regular trains of 
-_~ ger carriages were run, drawn 

y the locomotive. But the old ‘ Ex- 
periment’ was daily overcrowded, 
and the railway became a favourite 
route for passengers. 

But the question of railways and 
locomotives was soon to be set at 
rest for ever. The merchants of 
Liverpool and Manchester, who had 
long suffered much inconvenience 
from the insufficiency of the canal 
communication between these two 
great towns, had for years talked of 
a railway. The authorities of the 
BridgewaterCanal violently opposed 
the scheme, but a company was 
formed in the year 1824. The pro- 
spectus issued was a careful and 
temperate document. The chief 
advantage it proposed was the con- 
veyance of goods in five or six hours, 
instead of six-and-thirty, as by the 
canal. All the shares were speedily 
taken up. Several deputations were 
sent to inspect Stephenson’s engines 
at Killingworth, and a survey of 
the country through which the line 
would pass was proceeded with. 
This survey was violently opposed 
by the landowners, Lord Derby and 
Lord Sefton being especially antago- 
nistic. On the Bridgewater pro- 

erty, Mr. Stephenson, who had 
oan engaged to survey the line, 
was threatened with a ducking ; and 
much of the survey had to be made 
either by force or by stealth. All 
possible means were employed to 
stir up popular prejudice against the 
railway. Pamphlets and newspapers 
were liberally used. Terrible stories 
were circulated as to the results 
which would follow the passage of 
the locomotives :— 


It was declared that the formation of 
the railway would prevent cows grazing 
and hens laying. The poisoned air 


. from the locomotives would kill birds 


as they flew over them, and render the 
preservation of pheasants and foxes no 


varying from four to twelve miles longer possible. Householders adjoin- 
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ing the projected line were told that 
their houses would be burnt up by the 
fire thrown by the engine-chimneys, 
while the air around would be polluted 
by clouds of smoke. There would no 
longer be any use for horses; and if 
railways extended, the species would 
become extinguished, and oats and hay 
unsaleable commodities. Travelling by 
road would be rendered highly dan- 
gerous, and country inns would be 
ruined. Boilers would burst and blow 
passengers to atoms. But then there 
was always this consolation to wind up 
with—that the weight of the locomotive 
would completely prevent it moving, 
and that railways, even if made, could 
never be worked by steam-power.— (pp. 
259, 220.) 


And even Mr. Nicholas Wood, a 
warm supporter of the locomotive, 
in 1825 protested as follows against 
the extravagant ideas of Stephen- 
son :— 

It is far from my wish to promulgate 
to the world that the ridiculous expec- 
tations, or rather professions, of the 
enthusiast speculator will be realized, 
and that we shail see engines travelling 
at the rate of twelve, sixteen, eighteen 
miles an hour. Nothing could do more 
harm toward their general adoption and 
improvement than the promulgation of 
such nonsense. 


Indeed, it is evident that at this 
period even the friends of Mr. Ste- 
phenson were of opinion that his 
statements as to the powers of the 
locomotive were likely to have a 
damaging effect upon the cause of 
railways. Mr. Wilham Brougham, 
who conducted the case of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, told Stephenson frankly, 
that ‘if he did not moderate his 
views, and bring his engine within 
a reasonable speed, he would inevi- 
tably damn the whole thing, and be 
himself regarded as a maniac fit for 
Bedlam.’ 

_ The case came before Parliament 
in due course, and Stephenson was 
the principal witness called to prove 
the practicability of the railway. 
He appeared in the witness-box on 
the 25th April, 1825; and he was 
subjected to an amount of badger- 
ing and bullying on the part of the 
Opposing counsel which at the 

resent day seems almost incredible. 

he late Baron Alderson, who was 
the chief of these, ought never td 
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have looked at a railway till the end 
of his life without a blush. Ste- 
phenson found it very diflicult to 
explain to the Committee matters 
which in his own mind were very 
clear, and ‘in his strong Northum- 
brian accent he struggled for utter- 
ance in the face of the sneers, inter- 
ruptions, and ridicule of the oppo- 
nents of the measure; and even of 
the Committee, some of whom shook 
their heads and whispered doubts 
of his sanity when he energetically 
avowed that he could make the loco- 
motive go at twelve miles an hour.’ 
A member of Committee, eager to 
put a question, said with dignity, 
‘ Suppose, now, one of these engines 
to be going along a railroad at nine 
or ten miles an hour, and that a cow 
were to stray upon the line and get 
in the way of the engine; would 
not that, think you, be a very 
awkward circumstance ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Stephenson, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘ very awkward, indeed, 
The clever member 
shut up, and was seen no more. A 
great point was made of the imprac- 
ticability of carrying the railway 
over Chat Moss. Mr. Francis Giles, 
an engineer, declared that ‘no man 
in his senses would go through Chat 
Moss if he wanted to make a rail- 
way from Liverpool to Manchester.’ 
But scandalous as were the assaults 
made on Stephenson in cross-exami- 
nation,they were nothing compared to 
those made in the flippant and silly 
speeches in which Messrs. Harrison 
and Alderson summed up the case 
against the Bill. No severer punish- 
ment could possibly be inflicted at 
the present time upon the authors of 
these speeches than simply to read 
them, without note or comment, to 
any company of educated English- 
men. The actual fact is the best 
reply to Mr. Harrison’s declaration, 
* I will show that a locomotive engine 
cannot go six miles an hour, and 
that for all practical purposes I 
ean keep up with him by the canal. 
Any gale of wind that would affect 
the traffic on the Mersey, would 
render it impossible to set off a loco- 
motive engine.’ And the fame and 
fortune amid which George Stephen- 
son died, may be set off against 
Mr. Alderson’s declaration,—‘ My 
learned friends wished me to put in 
the plan; but I would rather have 
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the exhibition of' Mr. Stephenson in 
that box. I sayhenever had a plan 
—T believe he never had one—Ido not 
believe he is capable of making one.’ 

The Bill was thrown out by a 
majority of one, and an application 
in the following session proved suc- 
cessful. The Bill passed, notwith- 
standing a speech from Sir Isaac 
Coffin against it. ‘What,’ exclaimed 
the intelligent member— 


What is to be done with those who 
may still wish to travel in their own or 
hired carriages, after the fashion of their 
forefathers! What is to become of 
coachmakers and harness-makers, coach- 
masters and coachmen, inn-keepers, 
horse-breeders, and horse-dealers? Iron 
will be raised in price a hundred per 
cent.; or, more probably, exhausted 
altogether. It will be the greatest 
nuisance, the most complete disturbance 
of quiet and comfort in all parts of the 
kingdom, that the ingenuity of man 
could invent! 


The Act cost the Company 
£27,000; and in 1826, Stephenson 
was appointed principal engineer, 
with a salary of £1000 a year. 

No sooner was he appointed, than 
he made arrangements to commence 
the works. He began with Chat 
Moss in June, 1826. The task of 
making a railway through this great 
morass appeared almost an impos- 
sible one. The line ran throu tf it 
for four miles. Thousands and thou- 
sands of cubic yards of earth were 
thrown into the moss to make an 
embankment for the railway, but 
the enormous mass of material dis- 
appeared as it was cast in. The 
work went on for weeks without 
apparent progress. The directors 
feared the plan must be abandoned ; 
but Stephenson held by his great 
rule—to persevere. With great 
ingenuity, he devised means for 
making the railway float upon the 
bog ; and at last, at an expense of 
£28,000, the four miles were con- 
structed, and they have proved the 
best part of the line. Stephenson 
had not, as modern railway engineers 
have, all the organization needful 
for making a railway ready to his 
hand; in those days, contractors, 
navvies, barrows, temporary rails, 
were not. He sent for his son 


Robert from America, and hence- ~ 


forward the distinguished father was 
always aided and advised by the not 
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less eminent son. Reports were 
industriously spread that the rail- 
way works could not go on; hun- 
dreds of men and horses had sunk 
in Chat Moss; the bridges were 
falling and the embankments crum- 
bling down. The railway works 
were regarded as being on a vast 
scale then, though they would not 
be regarded very remarkable now. 
A tunnel under part of Liverpool, 
and a deep cutting through solid 
rock near that town, were among 
the most important. The line at 
length approached completion. 

tt still remained to be decided 
what propelling power should be 
employed upon the new railway. 
The directors consulted all the most 
eminent engineers of the day, who, 
without exception, reported against 
the locomotive. It was thought 
that horse power would prove in- 
sufficient, and stationary engines 
were recommended to be placed at 
intervals along the line, and to draw 
the trains by ropes. Stephenson 
stood in a minority of one; and 
the Telfords, Rennies, and Ras- 
tricks of the day put aside with 
contempt the opinions of the Kil- 
lingworth engine-wright. At length, 
by pure importunity, Stephenson 
revailed on the directors, before 
incurring the great expense of 
stationary engines, to give the loco- 
motive a trial. They accordingly 
determined to offer a prize of £500 
for the best engine which should on 
a certain day be produced on the 
railway. It was stipulated that the 
engine should produce no smoke, 
and should attain a speed of ten 
miles an hour. Stephenson instantly 
set to the construction of his trial 
engine, the famous ‘ Rocket.’ He 
introduced into it all recent im- 
provements, and especially the 
tubular boiler. In every essential 
particular, the Rocket is the type 
of the locomotive of 1857; though 
it was a small, light, and rather 
awkward-looking machine. he 
trial took place at Rainhill on the 
6th of October, 1829. Four engines 
were entered for competition, but 
the Rocket alone fulfilled the con- 
ditions which had been laid down. 

The engine was taken to the extremity 
of the stage, the fire-box was filled with 
coke, the fire lighted, and the steam 
raised until it lifted the safety-valve, 
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loaded to a pressure of fifty pounds to 
the square inch. This proceeding occu- 
pied fifty-seven minutes. The engine 
then started on its journey, dragging 
after it about thirteen tons weight in 
wagons, and made the first ten trips 
backwards and forwards along the two 
miles of road, running the thirty-five 
miles, including stoppages, in an hour 
and forty-eight minutes. The second 
ten trips were in like manner performed 
in two hours and three minutes.. The 
maximum velocity attained, by the 
Rocket during the trial trip was 
twenty-nine miles an hour, or about 
three times the speed that one of the 
judges of the competition had declared 
to be the limit of possibility. The 
average speed at which the whole of the 
journeys were performed was: fifteen 
miles an hour, or five miles beyond the 
rate specified in the conditions published 
by the company. The entire perform- 
ance excited the greatest astonishment 
among the assembled, spectators ;. the 
directors felt. confident that the enter- 
prise was now on the eve of success ; and 
George Stephenson rejoiced to think 
that, in spite of all false prophets and 
fickle counsellors, his locomotive system 
-was now safe. When the Rocket, 
having performed all the conditions of 
the contest, arrived at the platform at 
the close of its day’s successful run, 
Mr. Isaac Crop#er, one of the directors 
favourable to the fixed engine system, 
lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, 
‘Now is George Stephenson at last 
delivered.’ 

The prize of £500 was awarded to 
Stephenson’s engine. It had done 
what no travelling engine had ever 
done before. It had decided for 
ever the question of stationary or 
locomotive engines. One would 
have thought that a thing of such 
historical interest would have been 
carefully preserved by the authori- 
ties of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. But they were 
practical men, and free from senti- 
mentalism. More powerful engines 
came into use, and the poor Rocket 
met the fate of many a high-mettled 
racer. It was sold to a coal-work 
in 1837, and gradually it became 
unequal even to hauling the wagons. 
At last it was purchased by Mr. 
Stephenson, and it is now preserved 
in the works at Newcastle. The 
little factory started by George Ste- 
phenson about 1823 has grown into 
a gigantic establishment, which for 
years —s locomotives to all the 
world. But there is nothing about 
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it that possesses half the interest of 
the old engine which, in 1829, eon- 
futed all the scientific menof Hetain, 
and ushered in a revolution incom- 
parably more important. than, any 
change in a royal house. 

A single line of rails was com- 
pleted between Liverpool) and Man- 
chester on the 1st January, 18g0. 
The works were retarded by a, very 
rainy reason; but the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway was pub- 
licly opened on the 15th Bentesiber, 
1830. Eight locomotive engines 
had by this time been constructed 
at Stephenson’s factory, and placed 
upon the line. The completion of 
the railway was justly regarded as a 
great national event; and the Duke 
of Wellington, then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Peel, Home Secretary, Mr. 
Huskisson, member for Liverpool, 
and an earnest supporter of the 
railway from its first’ projection, 
with a host of distinguished persons, 
were present on the occasion. The 
‘ Northumbrian’ engine led the pro- 
cession; and other engines followed 
with trains, which conveyed six 
hundred persons. . The © trains 
started from Liverpool, and_pur- 
sued their way towards Manchester 
amid the cheers of many thousands 
of spectators. At Parkside, seven- 
teen miles from Liverpool, the 
engines stopped to take in water. 
The Northumbrian engine, with the 
carriage containing the Duke of 
Wellington, was drawn up on one 
line, that the other trains might 
pass in review before him on the 
other. Mr. Huskisson, who had 
alighted from his carriage, was 
standing on the opposite line of 
rails, when the Duke recognised 
him and held out his hand. The 
Rocket was now seen rapidly ap- 
proaching; and there was a cry 
from the by-standers of ‘Get in, 
get in!’ Mr. Huskisson became 
confused, and remained in the track 
of the approaching engine. He was 
struck down, and one of his legs 
was crushed by the wheel. His 
words on being raised were, ‘I 
have met my death;’ and he died 
that evening. A gloom was cast 
upon the day by this deplorable 
accident. But the railway had been 
opened, and the triumph of the 
locomotive was complete. A great 
passenger traflic immediately sprang 
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up. The coaches previously run- 
ning had conveyed from four to five 
hundred persons daily, and the pro- 
moters of the railway had calculated 
on obtaining about half that number; 
but the railway was scarcely opened 
before the passengers averaged 
twelve hundred a day. The usual 
speed of the passenger trains was 
twenty-five miles an hour. It ex- 
cited great wonder in the mind of 
two Edinburgh engineers sent to 
report on the railway, that even 
at this unprecedented speed they 
‘could observe the passengers, 
among whom were a good many 
ladies, talking to gentlemen with 
the utmost sang froid.’ The clear 
profit of the company amounted to 
£80,000 per annum. The land along 
the line, which was to have been 
utterly ruined, rose greatly in value ; 
and when the company needed more 
of it, they had to pay at a higher 
rate than formerly, on the ground 
that the proximity of the railway 
had improved it so much. Every 
day’s experience suggested altera- 
tions upon the locomotives, and 
each new engine placed upon the 
line was an improvement upon those 
which had gone before it. 

Now that it had been proved that 
railways could be made, that loco- 
motives could draw trains, and that 
the result of the whole might be a 
good return to the shareholders, it 
was merely a question of time how 
far the railway system should be ex- 
tended. It might have been well 
had the Government planned a na- 
‘tional scheme of railways, instead 
of leaving them to be made by joint- 
stock associations of private indivi- 
duals. As it was, lines were speedily 
mapped out between the great cities 
of the kingdom, and railway en- 
gineers sprang up in abundance. In 
conjunction with his son Robert, 
George Stephenson was appointed 
engineer of most of the great lines 

rojected. Among these were the 
Sernchaster and Leeds, the Grand 
Junction, and the London and Bir- 
mingham: The chief labour of lay- 
ing out and executing the last- 
named line fell to the share of 
Robert Stephenson; and how he 
carried on the vast work is well 


known to all readers of Sir Francis © 


Head's lively Stokers and Pokers. 
The battle of the railway and lo- 
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ecomotive was fought in the Liver- 
pool and Manchester ease ; and ex- 
cept where some extraordinary na- 
tural difficulty had to be overcome, 
as in the case of the Menai Bridge, 
the history of subsequent roads is a 
commonplace affair. Stephenson 
soon found that the world had come 
over to his way of thinking; and 
not many years passed before the 
opponents, not the advocates of rail- 
ways, came to be regarded as the fit 
inhabitants of ‘Bedlam.’ Colonel 
Sibthorp, indeed, to the last, was 
stanch against ‘those infernal rail- 
roads ;’ declaring that ‘he would 
rather meet a highwayman or see a 
burglar on his premises than an 
engineer ; he should be much more 
safe ; and of the two classes he re- 
garded the former as the more re- 
spectable.’ 

In 1840, Stephenson settled at 
Tapton Hall, near Chesterfield, and 
gradually withdrew from active em- 

loeyment in constructing railways. 

is disposition was too active for 
idleness, and he entered on several 
mining speculations with various 
success. It is quite consistent with 
our experience of the way of the 
world, when Mr. Smédes assures us 
that in Stephenson’s latter years 
some of the brisk young engineers 
of the day regarded him as a man 
of antiquated notions in railway 
matters, and considerably behind 
the age. He did not approve the 
design of the atmospheric railway ; 
he opposed railways on ‘the undu- 
lating principle,’ with considerable 
ups A downs; he maintained the 
narrow gauge against the broad; 
and he had no fancy for higher rates 
of speed than forty miles an hour. 
It is worthy of notice, that a little 
further experience bas proved that 
in all these respects Stephenson's 
views were sound and just. Many 
a ruined shareholder would have 
cause for thankfulness if all engi- 
neers had, like Stephenson, eschewed 
dashing and brilliant works executed 
without regard to their cost, and 
persisted in regarding a line of rail- 
way as a commercial speculation 
which must be made ‘to pay.’ 

The period of the ‘ railway mania’ 
of 1845-6 is too near our own time 
to need much remark. Stephenson 
held completely apart from all the 
new lines which were so recklessly 
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rojected, and in such numbers. 
Te was frequently offered large 
sums merely to allow his name to 
appear in a prospectus; but he re- 
solutely refused. 

The ‘engine-wright at Killing- 
worth’ was now a rich man and a 
famous man, with a statue at Liver- 
pool, and courted by statesmen and 
peers ; but success had no power to 
spoil his simple, manly, unaffected 
nature. In his retirement at Tap- 
ton, in his last days, he was dis- 
tinguished by the same fondness for 
animals of all kinds as when he was 
a herd-boy sixty years before. He 
knew every bird’s nest on his 
grounds, and there was not one 
which missed a daily visit. Many 
were the acts of unostentatious 
benevolence by which he relieved 
honest want, or aided struggling 
merit. On his last public appear- 
ance, at the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute, in December, 1847, he 
told the assembled crowd that ‘he 
stood before them as a humble me- 
chanic. He had risen from a 
lower standing than the meanest 

erson there, and all that he had 

een enabled to accomplish in the 
course of hisedife had been done 
through perseverance. He said this 
for the purpose of encouraging 
youthful mechanics to do as he had 
done—to persevere.” He became 
an enthusiast in horticulture, and 
exhibited all his old ingenuity in 
devising means for bringing his 
fruits and flowers to greater per- 
fection. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s pines were better than his, 
and Stephenson would be beaten by 
no man, even in growing pines. 
He spent much time, in the summer 
of 1848, in the noxious atmosphere 
of his forcing houses, which his 
health, enfeebled by an attack of 
pleurisy, could not resist. An in- 
termitting fever came on, and after 
an illness of a few days’ duration he 
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died on the 12th of August, 1848, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

He had been greatly beloved by 
his work-people, and a large body 
of them followed him to the grave. 
The inhabitants of Chesterfield 
evinced their respect for him by 
closing their shops, suspending 
business, and joining in the funeral 
procession. No public honours or 
rewards ever came his way. He 
was indeed repeatedly pressed to 
accept the title of knight, and on 
one occasion the Government offered 
hima piece of patronage: this was, 
the appointment to the office of a 
letter-carrier, with fourteen shil- 
lings a week and sixteen miles a 
day. This means of extending his 
influence Mr. Stephenson refused. 
We have not space tc attempt any 
delineation of his character; and 
it is needless. His character is 
drawn in those strong and manly 
lines which no one can mistake. 
Everything about him was genuine: 
his mechanical genius, his indomi- 
table resolution, his intense honesty, 
his kindness of heart, his industry, 
his frugality, his generosity, his 
sound good sense, his unaffected 
modesty. He was an honour, as 
well as a great benefactor, to his 
country and to mankind. We do 
not know that there ever lived an 
individual to whom each separate 
inhabitant of Great Britain owes so 
much of real tangible advantage. 
His life is a fine lesson to every one. 
Honesty is the best policy, after all. 
And we do not know but that the 
working man may apply the lines 
of Robert Nicoll to George Stephen- 
son, the Railway Engineer, with at 
least as much propriety as to the 
erratic genius of whom they were 
written :— 

Before the proudest of the earth, 

We stand, with an uplifted brow : 
Like us, Thou wast a toiling mav,— 
And we are noble, now ! 


K. P..I. 
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DEER. 
Part ITI. 


——Tres litore cervos 
Prospicit errantes ; hos tota armenta sequuntur 
A tergo, et longum per valles pascitur agmen. 


Vike. has been censured for 
placing a herd of deer in Africa, 
whereas, say the critics, none are 
found there. The apologists of the 
poet excuse this upon the ground 
of poetical license and the cha- 
ritable suggestion that, if none were 
there, it was a very likely place for 
them. Comforting to the shade of 
the Mantuan this. Before we enter 
upon the geographical distribution 
of the elaphine group, as it exists 
at the present time let us, good 
reader, enquire a little into this 
matter. Take down your Herodo- 
tus. You will I think find that 
the critical assertion may be traced 
up to the Halicarnassian who will 
tell you in the :o1st chapter of 
Melpomene that the Libyans say 
that they are descended from men 
from Troy. He then goes on to 


state that the region of which he is 
speaking, that of the Maxyes, and 
all the rest of Libya westward, is 


much more infested by wild beasts 
and more thickly wooded than the 
country of the Nomades, for the 
eastern part of Libya is low and 
sandy as far as the river Triton; 
but the country westward of this 
is mountainous, woody and abound- 
ing in wild beasts. Amongst them 
are enormous serpents, lions, ele- 
hants, bears, asps, asses with 
orns, monsters with dogs’ heads 
and with no heads at all, who have 
eyes in their breasts—(we have the 
representation of one of these 
acephalans now before us in a beau- 
tiful woodcut illustrating a choice 
old folio Pliny)—at least as the 
Libyans say—pray note this—and 
wild men and wild women, and 
many other wild beasts not fabulous. 
He is, you see, telling the tale as 


fneid. I. 


it was told to him, and, as it seems, 
from the words which we have 
printed in Italics, with a pretty just 
sense of what the tale was worth. 
In the next chapter, he states that 
none of these things are found 
among the Nomades but others, 
and he then enumerates a bede-roll 
of zoological names among which is 
the oryx* from whose horns the 
frames of the Phoenician lutes are 
made. These, he adds are the wild 
animals in that country, besides 
such as are met with elsewhere, 
except the stag and the wild boar ; 
but the stag and the wild boar are 
never seen in Libya.t Aristotle in 
the 28th chapter of the 8th book of 
his History of Animals follows the 
lead and, as it also appears to us, 
upon hearsay evidence only. In all 
Libya, writes he, is neither. wild 
boar, nor stag nor wild goat. In 
India, as Ctesias, who is not worthy 
of credit, says, there is no swine 
tame orwild.{ Pliny compendiously 
hands down the assertion as to 
stags.§ With regard to the asser- 
tion in Herodotus, we have first, to 
observe that of wild hogs there are, 
undoubtedly, many in Africa, take 
the Wart-hogs|| for example. There 
may be few or none of the Wild 
Boar of Europe, Sus scrofa, of 
Linneus, though that species is 
spread over all the temperate coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia and may 
well have extended itself to the 
northern and western parts of 
Africa; and, as we shall presently 
see, Boars are mentioned among the 
Abyssinian Animals by Ludolph ; 
but it may be said that the Phaco- 
cheres were meant. Ludolph, how- 
ever, is very particular in his de- 
scription of animals and would 


* The word in the text (plural) is dpveg: there can be little doubt that the 
épv— of Aristotle, oryx of Pliny is the species intended—Antilope leucoryx 


probably. 
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hardly have omitted the singular 
and striking peculiarities of the 
true African hogs. Then, as regards 
the stag, are you quite so sure, 
most acute critics, that Africa was 
without red deer? Hasselquist 
enumerates the fallow deer, Cervus 
dama of Linnteus, among the 
animals which he saw in the Holy 
Land; and to put the matter out of 
doubt as to the existence of that 
species in Africa, Cuvier relates that 
he had received one of then—‘un 
daim sauvage”—which was killed 
in the woods tothe south of Tunis. 
But we do not intend to defend the 
Mantuan by suggesting that he 
meant fallow deer. Cervus and 
Dama were words too well defined 
to make that a satisfactory ground 
ofdefence. But, if the fallow deer 
were not indigenous in Africa, it 
must have spread downward pro- 
bably, from the Holy Land where 
Hasselquist saw it ; and, if the fallow 
deer so spread, why should not the 
red deer? The Scripture is full of 
allusion to the latter as an animal 
familiar to the Jews; but that is 
not all. Ludolph,* in his tenth 
chapter, Of Fourfooted Beasts,— 
among which he records ‘ Oxen of 
a stupendious bigness’ but ‘no 
bears’ certainly —enumerates ‘Harts, 
Boares, and wild Goates’ in the 
heading to the chapter which he 
concludes with these words—‘ Pliny 
also aflirms, that there are no Bears 
in Africa: But as for Boars, Harts, 
und Goats they are granted to 
breed there as in other places; 
contrary to Plinie’s opinion: unless 
he may be thought to speak only of 
Africa properly so called.’ We 
think that here 1s sufficient evidence 
to enable us to convict Virgil's 
critics of hasty judgment based pro- 
bably on the passage in Herodotus 
and the repetition of his imitators ; 
but, if the proof be deemed meagre, 
we faney we can call in a learned 
Frenchman to give them their 
quietus without holding them up 
by their tails and extracting their 
poison fangs after the fashion of the 
author of Zhe Romany Rye. M. 
Lesson thus writes of the Cerf 
Commun, Cervus elaphus, Linn.— 


London, 1682. 
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‘Il habite l'Europe, |’ Asia, et le nord 
de l’ Afrique.’ 

Now, we know that the learned 
Frenchman is right as to the two 
first habitats which he gives. If 
any doubt existed as to the second, 
it would vanish before the Assyrian 
relievos now in the British Museum 
and sharp as if the chisel of the 
sculptor had left them yesterday. 
There may be seen a stag on the 
bank of a river, two hinds, and a sow 
with a numerous progeny ; and, in 
a neighbouring relief, and, in the 
river itself, a freshwater crab: so 
accurately are the animals repre- 
sented that the genus— Thelphusa— 
to which the crab belongs, may be 
determined ; and we should not be 
far wrong if we were to assert that 
the species is Thelphusa fluviatilis, 
or very nearly akin to it. No 
doubt, generally speaking, Ante- 
lopes take the place of Deer in 
Africa; but that the latter are 
found there in the North is clear. 

The stags in Wolmer Forest 
must, at one time, have been in high 
force, when the deer numbered five 
hundred head, and Queen Anne 
not only sat in the sun, as the old 
song goes, but on ‘The Queen’s 
Bank,’ smoothed for the purpose, 
and complacently looked on a sight 
worthy of royalty—the whole herd 
of stately red deer brought along 
the vale before her. These were, 
however, soon reduced by the 
* Waltham Blacks’ or, to use the 
expression of the old keeper Adams 
‘so soon as they began blacking.’ 
It was Adams who, on the autho- 
rity of his father, the keeper at the 
time, informed the historian of 
Selborne of the Queen’s visit. She 
was journeying to Portsmouth and 
came out of the great road at 
Lippock to enjoy the sight. The 
‘ Blacks,’ however,—of whom we 
shall say a word or two presently— 
soon spoiled any future spectacle ; 
for, in the time of the ‘Old Duke 
of Cumberland’ as White in his 
letter to Pennant calls his Royal 
Highness, the herd was reduced to 
fifty head. The Duke sent down 
the staghounds and their attendants, 
and, in one summer, they took every 


* A New History of Ethiopia, being a full description of The Kingdom of 
Abessinia, vulgarly though erroneously called the Empire of Prester John. 
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stag alive and conveyed them to 
Windsor. In the following winter 
the hinds were captured and ear- 
ried to the same place. The stags 
afforded extraordinary diversion ; 
but, when the hinds were taken, 
such fine chases were exhibited, as 
served the country people for mat- 
ter of talk and wonder for years. 
White, himself, saw one of the 
yeomen prickers single out a stag 
from the herd, and declares that it 
was the most curious feat of activity 
he ever beheld—‘ superior to any- 
thing in Mr. Astley’s riding school.’ 
The exertions made by the horse 
and deer, much exceeded all his 
expectations; tho the former 
greatly excelled the latter in speed. 
‘When the devoted deer was sepa- 
rated from his companions, they 
ave him, by their watches, law as 
they ealled it, for twenty minutes ; 
when, sounding their horns, the 
stop-dogs were permitted to pursue, 
and a most aoiens scene ensued.’ 


This unusual scene in the quiet, 
retired, and beautiful spot, must 
have been exciting, with the hunts- 
man, and six yeomen prickers in 
scarlet jackets laced with gold 
glancing along the glades ‘among 
t 


e leaves so green-o, and sweeping 
across the open nee 
hen, as yet, enclosures were 
unknown, the deer must have been 
very valuable property. We never 
tasted a cured deer ham; but that 
salted venison was not uncommon 
in the royal and noble larders is 
clear from the warrant of our third 
Edward ordering sixty deer to be 
killed for that purpose, and recorded 
by Rymer. In the old laws of 
ales, a stag was valued at the 
price of an ox. 
A word or two now, about the 
‘ Blacks,’ may not be out of season. 
Some of the stories relating to them 
have quite the air of Romance, and 
it is very probable that they were, 
at least, hishly coloured. But there 
can be no doubt that seven ‘ Wal- 
tham Blacks’ were removed from 
Winchester gaol by habeas, in order 
to their more solemn trial, to New- 
ate. They were all convicted of 
elony and three of murder. They 
suffered at Tyburn, and the con- 
fessions of some of them, as given 


[ August, 


in the accounts published at and 
about the time, show that the gang 
was regularly organized. 

Edward Elliot one of the convicts 
and sufferers, a boy of about seven- 
teen years of age, gave the following 
statement of his coming into the 
‘Society.’ He said that about a 
year before he was apprehended 
thirty or forty men met him in the 
County of Surrey, and hurried him 
away. He who appeared to be the 
chief among them, told him that he 
enlisted him for the service of the 
King of the Blacks. The recruit 
was to disguise his face and obey 
orders of whatsoever kind they were, 
such as breaking down fish ponds, 
burning woods, and shooting deer ; 
taking also an oath to be true to 
them, or they by their Art Magic 
would turn him into a beast, and, as 
such make him carry their burthens, 
and live like a horse upon grass and 
water. He said that during the 
time he continued with them he saw 
several of the experiments of their 
witchcraft; and that once, when 
two men had offended them, by re- 
fusing to comply in taking their 
oath, and obeying their orders, they 
caused them immediately to be 
blindfolded, and stopping them in 
holes of the earth up to their chin, 
ran at them as if they had been 
dogs, bellowing and barking as it 
were in their ears; and, when they 
had plagued them a while, took 
them out and bid them remember 
how they offended any of the Black 
Nation again, for if they did they 
should not escape so well as they 
had. The lad had seen them also 
oblige carters to drive a good way 
out of the road, and carry whatso- 
ever venison or other thing they had 
plundered to the places where they 
would have them, and said that the 
men were generally so frighted by 
their usage, and so terrified with the 
oaths they were obliged to swear, 
that they seldom complained or 
even spoke of their bondage. As 
to the fact for which they died, he 
said that in the morn when that 
fact was committed, Marshall, King- 
shell* and four others came to him 
and persuaded him to go to Farn- 
ham-holt, and that he need not fear 
disobliging any gentlemen in the 


* Two of the seven hanged at Tyburn, 
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eountry, some of whom were very 
kind to him (Eitiot). They per- 
suaded him that certain persons of 
fortune were concerned with them 
and would bear him harmless if he 
would go. He consented to go with 
them, but trembled all the way; 
insomuch that he could hardly reach 
the Holt, while they were engaged 
in killing the deer—the business for 
which they came. The keepers, he 
said, came upon him, for he had 
wandered away from his companions 
after a fawn which he intended to 
send as a present to a young woman 
at Guilford. They seized and bound 
him, and leaving him in that con- 
dition, went in search of the rest of 
his associates. They soon came up 
with them. The keepers were six, 
the ‘ Blacks’ were seven and they 
fell warmly to it with quarter-staffs. 
The keepers unwilling to have lives 
taken away, advised them to retire ; 
but they refused, and Marshall fired 
a gun by which one of the keepers 
belonging to the Lady Howe was 
slain. ‘Then one of the keepers dis- 
charged a blunderbuss and shattered 
the thigh of one Barber among the 
* Blacks’ upon which three of his 
associates ran away and the two 
others, Marshall and Kingshell, 
were taken, and so the fray for the 
— ended. He said he lay 

ound all the while within hearing, 
and in the greatest agonies imagi- 
nable, at the consideration that 
whatever blood was spilt, he should 
be as much answerable for it as 
those who shed it; in which he was 
not mistaken, for the keepers return- 
ing, after the fight was over, carried 
him away bound, and he never had 
his fetters off after till the morning 
of his execution. 

The account states that he be- 
haved himself very soberly, quietly, 
and with much seeming penitence 
and contrition. He owned the jus- 
tice of the law in punishing him, 
and said that he more especially 
deserved to suffer, since, at the time 
of committing this fact, he was 
servant to a widow lady, where he 
wanted nothing to make him happy 


or easy. 
There can be little doubt that the 
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men who suffered were desperate 
ruffians* and none that it was neces- 
sary to make an example; but, 
surely, the execution of this unhappy 
stripling was an act more than ques- 
tionable. We have had too much 
experience to rely on the statements 
of criminals, before or after convie- 
tion, as a general rule. But, if this 
boy’s apparently artless account be 
faithfully recorded, he was under 
terror and duress. That he was so, 
is more than probable from the ac- 
counts of the organization and laws 
of this black society which have 
come down to us. Kingshell’s 
statement corroborates Elliot's nar- 
rative. Kingshell said that it was 
eight o’clock in the morning, before 
the keepers attacked them. He 
owned that the keepers bid them 
retire and said that he himself told 
them they would, provided the 
bound one (Elliot) was released and 
given up to them; but that propo- 
sition being refused, the fight pre- 
sently grew warm. Barber's thi 
was broken, and Marshall killed the 
keeper with a shot. Being there- 
upon very hard pressed, three of 
their companions ran away leaving 
him and Marshall to fight it out, 
Elliot being already taken and 
Barber disabled. 

The accounts state that they were 
all ‘ hard to be persuaded’ that the 
things they had committed were 
crimes in the eyes of God, and said 
Deer were ‘ Wild Beast’ and that 
they did not see why the poor had 
not as good a right to them as the 
rich; but as the law condemned 
them to suffer they were bound to 
submit. And so it will ever be. 
Write what laws you will, there are 
certain unwritten laws which con- 
vince every man in his heart, that 
animals fere nature are common 
property. 

A curious printed letter addressed 
to a friend in London (initials being 
substituted for the name) is written 
with such apparent truth as to jus- 
tify credence, and if it is not the 
narrative of a real adventure, is 
worthy of the pen of Daniel Defoe. 
The writer tells his friend how; his 
horse falling suddenly lame, he was 


* For all their daring, what with their long confinement, and the fear of death, 


they appear to have made a very pitiful exhibition at Tyburn, in every sense of the 
adjective. 
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glad, to take up at a little blind 
alehouse which he pereeived had a 
yard and stable behind it.’ The 
man of the house received him very 
civilly, but when asked by the 
traveller whether he could lodge 
there that night; the answer was, 
no, he had no room. 


I desired him, then (continues the 
writer), to put something to my horse’s 
foot, and let me sit up all night. The 
man made me no answer; but when we 
came into the house together, the wife 
dealt more roughly and more freely with 
me,—that truly I neither could, nor 
should stay there, and was for hurrying 
her husband to get my horse out. How- 
ever, on putting a crown into her hand, 
and promising her another for my lodg- 
ing, she, at last, told me that there was 
indeed a little bed above stairs, on which 
she would order a clean pair of sheets to 
be put; for she was persuaded I was 
more of a gentleman than to take any 
notice of what I saw passed there. This 
made me more uneasy than I was be- 
fore. I concluded, now, I was got 
among a den of highwaymen, and ex- 
pected nothing less than to be robbed 
and have my throat cut. However, 
finding there was no remedy, I even set 
myself down, and endeavoured to be as 
easy as I could. 

By this time it was very dark, and I 
heard three or four horsemen alight, and 
lead their horses into the yard. As the 
men were coming into the room where I 
was, I overheard my landlord say, indeed 
brother you need not be uneasy, I am 
positive the gentleman’s a man of honour. 

* * * In they came, five of them, 
all disguis’d so effectually, that, unless 
it were in the same disguise, I should 
not be able to distinguish any one of 
them. Down they sat, and he who was 
constituted their Captain pro hac vice, 
accosted me with great civility, and 
asked me, if I would honour them with 
my company at supper ? 


The writer then proceeds to state 
that he did not yet guess the pro- 
fession of his new acquaintance ; 
but supposing, on second thoughts, 
that his Landlord from his appear- 
ance, would hardly suffer a robbery 
or murder in his house, his et 
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by degrees, grew easy. About ten 
o'clock, he heard a very great noise 
of horses, and, soon an of men’s 
feet trampling in a room over his 
head; and then the Landlord came 
down and informed him and the 
others who had entered the room iu 
which they were that supper was 
just ready to go upon the table: 


Upon this (the letter proceeds) we 
were all desired to walk up; and he 
whom I before called the Captain pre- 
sented me with a humorous kind of cere- 
mony to a man more disguis’d than the 
rest, who sat at the upper end of the 
table, telling me, at the same time, he 
hoped I would not refuse to pay my re- 
spects to Prince Oroonoko, King of the 
Blacks. It then immediately struck into 
my head, who these worthy persons 
were, and I called myself a thousand 
blockheads in my mind, for not finding 
it out before; but the hurry of things, 
or, to speak the truth, the fear I was in, 
prevented my judging, even from the 
most evident signs. 


As soon as these ceremonies were 
over, supper was brought in; and 
we recommend the bill of fare to our 
beloved brethren the Benchers as a 
hint for their next course of venison : 


It consisted of eighteen dishes of veni- 
son in every shape, roasted, boiled with 
broth, hashed collups, pasties, umble 
pies,* and a large haunch in the middle 
larded. The table we sat at was very 
large, and the company in all twenty 
one persons ; at each of our elbows was 
set a bottle of claret; and the man and 
woman of the house sat down at the 
lower end. Two or three of the fellows 
had good natural voices, and so the 
evening was spent as merily, as the 
Rakes pass theirs at the King’s Arms, 
or the city apprentices at Sadler’s Wells. 
About two the company seemed inclined 
to break up, having first assured me that 
they should take my company as a 


favour any Thursday evening, if I came 
that way. 


The letter writer then informs his 
friend that his entertainers did him 
the honour of acquainting him with 
the rules by which their society was 
governed. Their Black Prince, he 


* Umbles, Humbles, or Numbles, (the old English word was Noumbles)— 
Nombles of the French—are the internal edible parts of a deer, of which ‘inwards,’ 
together with some external parts, also the keeper's perquisite, Umble or Humble 


Pie is composed. 


Whence, as the haunch and neck were for the ‘ Lordings’ and 


the umbles, &c., for the yeomen, came the saying, when any one was humbled 
and compelled to succumb, that he was obliged to ‘eat humble pie ;’ an act of 
humiliation to which, when the pie is made by a chef or a cordon bleu, we entertain 


not the slightest objection. 
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says, assured him that their govern- 
ment was perfectly monarchical, and 
that, when upon expeditions he had 
an absolute command, but that in 
time of peace and at the table, he 
condescended to eat and drink fami- 
liarly with his subjects as friends. 
No man was admitted into their 
society till he had been twice drunk 
with them that they might be per- 
fectly acquainted with his temper. 
As soon as they determined to admit 
a candidate, he was to equip himself 
with a good mare or gelding, a brace 
of pistols, and a gun ‘to lye on the 
saddle bow.’ Then he was sworn 
upon the horns over the chimney, 
and, having a new name conferr'd 
by the society, was thereby entered 
upon the roll, and from that day 
forward considered as a lawful 
member. 

He (the prince) went on (writes the 
correspondent in conclusion) with abun- 
dance more of their wise institutions 
which are not of consequence enough to 
tell you. In the morning having given 
my landlady the other crown piece, I 
speeded directly home, as much in amaze 
at the new people I had discovered, as 
the Duke of Alva’s huntsmen when they 
found an undiscovered nation in Spain, 
by following their master’s hawk over 
the mountains. Pray, in return, let me 
see if all your London rambles can pro- 
duce such another adventure. 

The execution above mentioned 
was far from being the only one 
consequent upon the Black act* 
which, as White observes, ‘now 
comprehends more felonies than any 
law that ever was framed before. 
And, therefore, a late Bishop of 
Winchester, when urged to restock 
Waltham Chase, refused from a 
motive worthy of a prelate, replying 
that ‘It had done mischief enough 
already.’t 

The elaphine group which may be 
cupsidenet the typical section, is 
principally represented in India by 
the pretty spotted Axis or Ganges 
Stag, domesticated in this country, 
and the great spotless Rusa Deer or 


* 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
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Black Stag, which was, at one time, 
supposed by Cuvier to be the Hip- 
pelaphus of Aristotle; but it seems 
that he, afterward, changed his opi- 
nion and considered Cervus Aris- 
totelis, Cuv.—the North Indian 
Stag,—as that species. There are 
also other fine Indian species, Cer- 
vus Wallichii, for example, named 
after that. good botanist and excel- 
lent man, the late lamented Dr. 
Wallich. The Sumatran Cervus 
equinus of the late Sir Stamford 
fies —than whom no man of 
modern times more unflinchingly 
devoted himself to aid the progress 
of natural history,—is nearly as 
largeasahorse. Insome catalogues 
the Rusa Deer is named Cervus 
equinus, and, as it seems to us, the 
Indian species require revision. 

The Wapiti with its noble head 
may be considered as the principal 
representative of the group in Ame- 
rica. The horns shed on the 4th 
March 1837 by one of these,—kept 
in the Zoological Garden, and 
doubtless remembered by some of 
our friends under the name of 
‘ Monkey,’—weighed 264lbs. 

When Grayhounds strayne, then Bucke 
and dow doe bownd 

Or'e hill and dale and nimbly riddeth 
grownd, 

But when theyre pinch’t, the Kevper 
with his knife, 

With speede makes in and there aoth 
end theyr life. 


Such is the choice morsel of poetry 
and grammar engraved at the bottom 
of a fine old print apparently after a 
design by Barlow. The lines stand 
two on each side in Italics and in 
the middle is the following legend 
in capitals ‘ Coursing Fallow Deere.’ 
The ‘ grayhounds’ are unquestion- 
able, the mounted gallants, and the 
keeper holding a brace of the dogs 
in couples in the foreground, un- 
exceptionable ; but candour compels 
us to add that the ‘ deere’ are much 
more like dwarfed stags, especially 
in their attire, than fallow deer. 


t+ Dr. Hoadley. 


t In the same letter to Pennant, White notices the irresistible temptation 
arising from large herds of deer and the injury done to the morals of the people 
thereby. In the beginning of the century (the last) he says that all that country 
was wild about deer-stealing. Unless he was a hunter, as they affected to call 
themselves, no young person was allowed to be possessed of manhood or gallantry. 
The Waltham Blacks, he adds, at length committed such enormities that govern- 
meat was forced to interfere with what he justly calls ‘that severe and sanguinary 


act,’ 
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The Fallow deer or Buck, Cervus 
platyceros of our countryman Ray, 
Dama vulgaris of Gesner, Cervus 
Dama of Linnezus, is one of. our old 
beasts of chase. The ancient Briton 
called the Buck, Hydd, the Doe or 
Doo, Hyddes and the fawn Elain. 
The Frenchman spoke and_ still 
speaks of the Buck as Le Dain* or 

Daim, of the Doe as wne Daim 
femelle and La Daine, and of the 
Fawn, as Faon. The ancient Italian 
knew these deer as Dame, or, 
Damme; at least that seems the 
better opinion: Hinnuleus and 
Hinnula seem to have been appli- 
cable to the young of both species 
of European Deer. The modern 
Italian names the Buck Daino, the 
Doe, Damma, and the fawn Cer- 
bietto and Cerhbietta according to its 
sex. The Spaniard speaks of the 
Buck as Gamo, and Corza, and calls 
the fawn Venadito. It is the Corza 
of the Portuguese, who name the 
Fawn Veado. Damhirsch is the 
German name; and Dof, and Dof 
diort, the Swedish. ‘Ihe Danes 
know the species as Daae Dijr. 

As to ie this species is the 
Prox (mpof) of Aristotle, Doctors 
differ. Buffon was of that opinion 
and M. Camus follows him, confess- 
ing, however, his doubts. Scaliger 
says that all the learned think the 
Dama the Prox. Cuvier thinks 
that the Platyceros of the ancients 
was this species. Scaliger, after 
delivering the summary judgment 
above given, continues thus — Alii 
acutiores sibi visi, malunt esse 
mAaruxépwra (Platycerota): quia 
Platyceros sit cervo similior; but 
he adds— hunc platycerota, sive 
laticornem falso Damam Franci 
putant. What the Dama ‘of Pliny 
was, is doubted. Philemon Holland 
thus translates the passage in the 
eleventh book of the Roman’s 
Natural History : 

Certes in nothing more hath Nature 
taken her pleasure than in this, as if 
she had meant to delight and sport 
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herselfe in these armes and weapons of 
beasts. For in some she hath made 
them knagged and branched, as in 
Deere,+ both red and fallow: in others 
plain and uniforme without tines, as in 
the Spitters, a kind of Stag, which 
thereupon be called Subulones in Latin, 
for that their horns be like a shoo- 
maker’s Nall blade. There’ be againe 
which haue broad hornes, and plaited 
like a man’s hand, with fingers stand- 
ing out of them: whereupon the beasts 
that beare them, be called Platycerotes 
[broad-horned}. Roebucks have by 
nature branched heads, but they are 
small: and these do not mew and cast 
them yearely, as the stag and bucke. 

Of the Roebuck we shall pre- 
sently speak ; and let the last sen- 
tence pass for the present. 

A few lines further we read : 

The wild Goats call’d Roch-goats, 
haue their hornes turning backeward, 
whereas in fallow Deere they bend 
rather forward. 

Pliny’s words are—Rupicapris in 
dorsum adunea, damis in adversum. 

Now whatever Pliny’s dame may 
have been and we see that the 
worthy Philemon, who did not write 
without thought, translates the word 
‘fallow deere,’ we confess that the 
context of the passages known to 
us renders it anything but difficult 
to come to the conclusion that the 
dame of the ancients were fallow 
deer, and such is the opinion of the 
best lexicographers. N either do we 
see why the term platycerote should 
not also have been applied to the 
group to which they belong, as it 
is to this day. The platycerote or 
Platycerine Group of the moderns 
comprehend the deer which have 
palmated horns including the Elk, 
the European species of which was 
known to the ancients, and the 
fallow deer. 

Cox, in giving ‘ The Names of the 
Beasts of Chase according to their 
ages,’ says ‘The first is the Buck. 
He is called the first year a Fawn, 
The second year, a Pricket. The 
third year, a Sorel. The fourth 


* Oliver Le Dain had his name—when he was not called Oliver Le Mauvais or 
Oliver Le Diable—from the deer which he paraded as his cognizance on his dress. 
Fit barber and counsellor was he for him of the well-worn cap and leaden images 
to whom the ‘perjured king’ prayed for deliverance from the webs which his own 
fraud had spun. 

+ Pliny’s words are—Sparsit hec in ramos ut cervorum. 
tribuit ut in eodem genere subulonibus ex argumento dictis. 


palmas, digitosque emisit ex iis: unde platyeerutas vocant. 


sed parva: nec fecit decidua. 


Aliis simplicia 
Aliorum finxit in 
Dedit ramosa capreis, 
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year a Sore. The fifth year, a Buck 
of the first Head. The sixth year, 
a Great Buck. The second Beast 
of Chase is the Doe or Doo. She 
is called the first year a Fawn. The 
second year, a Zegg. The third 
year, a Doe. The third Beast of 
chase is the For. &c. &e.’ 

The terms for the attire of a 
Buck, according to the old wood- 
men are the bur, the beam, the 
brow antlier, the back-antlier, the 
advancer, palm, and spellers or 
spillers. 

The horns of the buck are mewed 
or cast in the spring, but later by a 
fortnight or three weeks than those 
of the stag. They do not appear 
till the second year, when they are 
simple-pointed shafts generally, with 
a slight undulation or sinuosity. 
Tn the third year two small tines or 
branches are produced and the top 
of the beam begins to be palmate. 
In the fourth year the tines are 
longer, sharper, and stronger and 
the palm is deeply indented. In 
the fifth year the back tine or 
antler is added, and the palm is 
more deeply indented, the snags 
being more developed and sharper ; 
and he then becomes a Buck of’ the 
jirst head. In the sixth, the whole 
head is more largely and strongly 
developed, more snags are added to 
the palmated part of the beam— 
spellers or ities and advancers, 
as they are termed—and the palm 
itself has become very broad while 
the tines are much stcuter, sharper, 
and the whole head-armour grander 
and more formidable. And thus 
the full-grown buck, rejoicing in 
his strength, passes the summer, 
till the autumn brings the season of 
love and war on its wings. We 
find the following in our notes. 

Octr. 17, 1852. The bucks bel- 
ling* or croaking, with a strong 
rattling in the throat and groaning, 
in all directions, and the swelling of 
the thyroid gland very conspicuous. 
Several of them chased young does 
but stopped short. In one part of 
the open rutting ground—and there 
seems to be one in every park—three 
old bucks were sitting in their holes 
some yards apart and forming a 
triangle. The earth around the 
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holes was very much torn u 

the hoofs of the bucks. There wes 
no leaves in these holes, as there 
are in those winter holes which 
these animals form in sheltered 
places, making a sort of nest for 
themselves as a protection against 
the cold. A buck of the first head 
came out of the grove near to the 
nearest old or Great Buck, who sat 
quietly in his hole till the intruder 
advanced croaking. Up the oldfellow 
got, drew himself up, stamped with 
his foot, made toward the younger 
buck ; and the way in which the 
latter fled for it was a caution to 
greenhorns: and yet the old fellow 
—what a head he carried—did not 
put himself much out of his way. 
A few advancing steps sufficed to 
send the youngster to the right 
about. The old Buck then returned 
to his hole and couched down in it, 
keeping evidently a steady watch 
on the other two. 

Fierce fights going on among the 
ae bucks, the does looking on. 

ere and there may be seen two 
who are well matched walking side 
by side not far from each other and, 
like the Irishman, apparently think- 
ing of nothing at alt or affecting to 
look another way. Each, however, 
keeps step with the other and 
regards his companion askance. 
Each is watching to take the other 
unawares and ascertain which shall 
be master. As they walk on, one 
thinks he has the other at advan- 
tage, turns suddenly and pitches in, 
but the other duellist is wide awake, 
and their horns meet full in front 
with no small shock and clash. We 
have watched them for hours, and, 
im almost every instance, the attack 
was caught on the opposed head of 
the antagonist. 

They are veny playful earlier in the 
season, and sieauat it is to le 
perdu when the fern is high and 
watch the juniors chase each other 
im sport, while some ver but 
still frolicksome senior alone in his 
glory, his dappled sides hidden in 
the bracken, stoops his head and, 
raising it with a sudden toss, throws 
the broken fronds and stems over 
his back. As the season advances 
and the acorns and chesnuts ripen, 


* The term ‘belling’ in strictness of woodcraft is applicable to the Hart only. 
The old books say that a Buck ‘greaneth or troateth.’ 
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they will rear up on their hind legs 
entangling their horns in the 
branches shake dow 'the fruit. In 
performing ‘this’ feat, particularly 
after wet weather, they often over- 
look one or more of the produce of 
their activity and ingenuity, and, 
‘dibbling the ylebe,’ while they 
shake down acorns, plant oaks. 

But/playful as they are, the bucks 
are; at all times, very pugnacious, 
aye even when tlicir new horns are 
pushing’ wp. An inborn jealousy 
and rivalry seenis to actuate them 
even then. Their instinct teaches 
them not to attempt to fight with 
the nascent horns, Dut they will, at 
such times, reat up and strike out 
like a horse with their forelegs; 
and, as they always aim at the head 
and the edges of their hoofs are 
sharp, they not unfrequently break 
one of the growing horns of their 
adversary. The growing horn will 
break short’ off, the broken parts 
remaining within the skin or velvet, 
but seldom or never feuniting, and so 
the upper broken part withers, dies 
and deops off. ‘Hence, some of the 
defective horns which have been 
attributed to mutilation or internal 
disease. 

24th March, ‘1853. ‘The cold was 
more intense on this night preced- 
ing the day when 


Good Friday fell in our Lady's lap 


and, according to the old rhyme, 
England ought to expect some great 
mishap. Fahrenheit registered 15"! 
—18 had been the lowest previous 
temperature. 

April 17, 1853. ‘Gloomy day but 
wind more westerly. Thermometer 
60 under the verandah. Saw the 
tortoise-shell butterfly, and two or 
three chiff-chaffs, the first of the 
Willow Wrens TI have seen this 
year. Horns still carried by the 
old bucks: many of the prickets and 
the younger ones have shed theirs. 
The red Ribes in leaf and flower, at 
the same time this year, probably in 
consequence of the peculiar season 
with its unusual wintry mildness 
and bitter frosty March and April. 
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said that he had killed a female 
trout last week in the T 
(Wilder with him).. Her spawn 
was nearly as-large;as peas. This 
must have been alate fish, to 
have been, in April, in the state in 
which she should have been last 
September. 
2oth April, 1856. The predomi- 
nation of Eurus and Boreas seems 
to have made the Deer—the Fallow 
Deer especially—rather late in 
shedding their horns. Here and 
there a buck might be seen with one 
antler gone; but the generality of 
heads of all ages, bore their offensive 
and defensive armour. After the 
temperature had changed, on the 
24th, the bucks began to shake their 
heads considerably, and, on the hot 
2eth, several heads were bare. 
ere was an antler of a four-year- 
old buck on the ground where none 
were lying on the previous day. 
The sudden change and the econ- 
sequent determination of blood to 
the head were doing their work. 
The comparative abundance of 
the species under consideration has 
given greater facilities for observa- 
tion as to the effect of particular 
lesion or of disturbance of. the system 
generally, on the weapons provided 
by Nature to insure a strong and 
healthy progeny. Those who would 
go deeply into this subject. would do 
well to examine the specimens of 
the horns in the Hunterian Museum 
recorded in the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Osteological Series,* 
numbered 3544 to 3569, both inclu- 
sive ; and, especially those specimens 
which illustrate the careful and well 
directed experiments of Sir Philip 
de Malpas Bone Egerton of Oulton 
Park. They should then consult 
the concise but highly valuable 
paper. by John S, Gaskoin Esgqre. 
. hee 


We have lately seen several 
Heviers.t They had horns in dif- 
ferent stages of development but all 
with the velvet remaining. The good 
and intelligent Head Keeper§ said 
that he always performed the opera- 
tion in February (before the horns 


Goslings out. An expert fisherman 


* Vol. If. 1853. 


are shed) and that within about ten 


+ On some Defects in the Growth of the-Antlers and some results of Castration 
in the Cervide. Proceedings of The Zoological Society of London. June to, 1855 

+ Written also ‘ Hevers’ and ‘ Heaviers’ in some localities, 

§ Mr. Sawyer, highly and deservedly respected. 
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days after the operation, do it when 
you will, the horns fall, and, almost 
immediately afterward, the new horn 
emi up. We saw a head of a 
evier which had lately been killed 
which would have been very fine, if 
the brow antler and next above as 
well as the snags of the palm had 
not been blunt. The horns were 
entirely covered with velvet, and 
this was a head of last year, after 
the operation. Hung upon the 
paling of the yard or rather bestrid- 
ing it, were other heads of other 
slain heviers, all covered with velvet. 
In the court-yard surrounding the 
cells where the heviers were kept 
was a fine old pollard oak, with its 
buds just bursting, the rugged stem 
of which must be some six feet. in 
diameter. Suspended from it was 
a pulley, the cordage of which was 
coiled round an iron driven into 
the stem of the tree. This is, 
we presume, the place where the 
slaughtered deer are suspended 
while undergoing the operation of 
skinning and dressing. Time must 
have been, ages since, when this 
tree stood in the park im its prime, 
and afforded shelter to the herds of 
deer under the shadow of its widely 
spread branches; and now it has 
sunk to a shambles,—paved round 
and used as a slaughter-post. Sic 
transit gloria querci. 

Mr. Gaskoin’s experiments appear 
to have been made with great care 
and are recorded with praiseworthy 
accuracy ; and we hear, with plea- 
sure, that he is to be permitted to 
follow up his inquiries on the Red 
Deer. He has satisfactorily proved 
that, in the fallow deer, an irregu- 
larity in the development .of the 
antlers, and a defective growth of 
them may take place without any 
lesion of the parts usually supposed 
to produce such effects, and when 
the animal is in perfect health. He 
attributes such irregularities to a 
freak of Nature; and very freakish, 
certainly, can Nature be when she 
chooses so to amuse herself. Wit- 


Mr. Gaskoin's Experiments. 
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riess the. Giraffe with..two, gall 
bladders, noticed in our last, a fish 
with a soft roe on, one side,and a 
hard roe on the other, a buiterfly 
with the colours of ..one sex on one 
side and of the other on the opposite 
side, &c. &c. ‘Mr. Gaskoin |well 
observes, moreover, that the imper- 
fection of a deer’s horn may liave 
arisen from, its being broken—as it 
may be in the growing state,—short 
off like a carrot, by accidental vio- 
lence or by what we, may call the 
hoof or foot fighting mentioned 
above, and also suggested by that 
acute observer, Iu. Birds, the as- 
sumption of the feathered livery of 
the male by the female, when she is 
no longer capable of reproducing 
the species in consequence of age or 
disease, cannot, be, doubted. And 
so with the alteration of the horns 
of the stag from.mutilation..or age, 
and other outward and visible signs 
which nature has given as warnings 
to the other sex.* Mr. Gaskoin’s 
experiments leave this undoubted 
law untouched, as it appears, to us; 
but he thinks that. the defective 
growth of one antler only, in ‘the 
same buck, is not caused by an un- 
healthy stateof kidney, &c.; nor of 
any other organ, nor ailment of the 
animal; and certainly so far as his 
experiments have gone, he is borne 
out in his proposition. N°. 3568, 
however, in the admirable catalogue 
which we have quoted, presented by 
Sir Philip Egerton, is the cranium 
of a fallow deer on which the opera- 
tion alluded to had been performed 
on the left side only, and the head 
shows a corresponding arrest of de- 
velopment of the left antler, In 
this case the velvet was retained 
longer than usual on both antlers. 
That a defective horn and a diseased 
organ may be coexistent, and even 
on the same side, there can be, Mr. 
Gaskoin admits, no question; but, 
he adds, that would be a mere ca#u- 
alty, a ‘non sequitur.’ N°. 3968, 
above alluded to looks very like 
an example of cause and effect :f 





* The effect of an execrable operation now, to the honour of humanity, no 
longer performed, was that the voice was arrested at the point which it had reached 


at the time. 


Hence the evirati had children’s voices. 


Veluti is said to have been 


the last, or one of the last of these victims to the cravings of a luxurious age for 
wonderful but unnatural musical vocalization. 


+ We have carefully examined this preparation. 


The left horn is altogether 


abortive: there being a mere blunt knob for the brow antler and a short receding 


branch for the beam. 
the gutters deep. 


The right horn is well developed, the antlers are sharp, and 
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Quere tamen. There can be no 
doubt of the falling of the horns 
soon after the operation, at whatever 
time it is done. The absorption 
in that case is so rapid, that the 
cast horn of a stag which has under- 
— the operation may be known 
rom that of an entire stag by the 
concavity of its base, instead of the 
convexity which is the normal con- 
dition. We anxiously look for the 
continuation of these and similar 
experiments by Sir Philip and by 
Mr. Gaskoin; for, if it should turn 
out that an operation on one side is 
followed by the arrest of the de- 
velopment of the antler on that same 
side, in a succession of instances, 
there will be the same cumulative 
evidence of its being a regular con- 
sequence, as that on which Mr. 
Gaskoin has rested his opposite con- 
clusion. On the other hand, the 
unilateral theory would require very 
strong facts to support it, and has 
received a severe shock from Mr. 
Gaskoin. 

The Doe’s gestation continues 
eight months, be the same more or 
less, as the lawyers say; and, in 
the pretty spring time, when birds 
do sing, hey ding a ding, one, some- 


times two, and, more rarely, three 
fawns are dropped toward the end 
of May or the beginning of June, 
not long after the time when the 


horns of the male fall. Pretty 
creatures they be and most care- 
fully are they hidden and tended b 

their affectionate mother. But all 
that’s bright must fade and we must 
not forget the final destiny of the 
hapless race. 

‘A Hart harboureth’ say the old 
hunting books, ‘a Buck lodgeth:’ 
the first is said to be unharboured, 
the second to be rouzed. And you 
are to note that there is not so 
much art and skill in lodging a 
buck, as in the harbouring a Hart ; 
néither is there required so much draw- 
ing after, but only you are to judge by 
the view, and mark what Grove or 
Covert he entreth ; for he will not wander 
and rove up and down so often as a 
Hart, nor-so frequently change his layer. 
He maketh his Fewmishing in divers 
manners and forms as the Hart doth, 
according to the diversity of food and 


time of the Day, Morning and Evening; . 


but most commonly they are round. 
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When the Buck is hunted, he oft 
times betakes himself to such Strong 
Holds and Coverts as he is most ac- 
quainted with, not flying far before the 
Hounds, not crossing nor doubling, 
using no such subtleties as the Hart is 
accustomed to. 

The Buck will beat a Brook, (but 
seldom a great River as the Hart) but 
it must not be so deep ; norcan he stay 
so long at Soil asthe Hart will do.* * * 
He groaneth or troateth, as a Hart 
belleth, but with a lower Voice, rattling 
in the Throat. And here is to be noted, 
they love not one another, nor will they 
come near each other’s Layr. 

The Buck herds more than a Hart, 
and lieth in the driest places: but if he 
be at large, unconfined within the limi- 
tary Precincts of a Park, he will herd 
but little from May to August, because 
the Flies trouble him. He takes great 
delight in hilly places, but the Dales are 
his joy to feed in. 

The greatest subtlety a Huntsman 
need use in the Hunting of the Buck, 
is to beware of Hunting Counter or 
Change, because of the plenty of Fallow 
Deer, which use to come more directly 
upon the Hounds, than the Red Deer 
doth.’* 


But much cannot be said of buck- 
hunting with hounds as a sport, 
though a buck will give some amuse- 
ment before a pack of merry har- 
riers, if the master of them choose 
to run the risk of spoiling them for 
their own game. 

The coursing with greyhounds is 
the best method; and the rapidity 
of the chase may be imagined by 
the sudden termination of one 
against Professor Owen's fence, 
already mentioned. But there are 
instances on record of bipeds as 
fleet and enduring as buck, doe, or 
dog. Could not our fifth Harry, 
he of Agincourt, and two of his 
lords take any doe in a large forest 
by fairly running it down; and 
could not Harold Harefoot run a 
hare to death ? 

Before we quit the hunting field, 
let us give a hint to all those 
babblers and meddiers who are the 
horror of Masters of hounds and 
huntsmen, that there was, hereto- 
fore, such a punishment as Leasing ; 
and that it may be revived upon 
sufficient provocation. 

What was Leasing? 

No grant of land, worthy sir, nor 


* Cox, 
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of tenement either ; but an endow- 
ment and endorsement which he 
who received it for breach of hunt- 
ing laws did not soon forget. Do 
you wish to know the form of ad- 
ministration? The worthy Cox 
will tell you. The offender 

must be held, either cross a Saddle, or 
on a Man’s Back, and with a pair of 
Dog couples receive ten pound and a 
Purse: that is, ten Stripes (according 
to the nature of the Crime, more or less 
severe) and an eleventh, that used to be 
as bad as the other ten, called a Purse. 

There are many Faults, as coming 
too late into the Field, mistaking any 
Term of Art, these are of the lesser size : 
of the greater magnitude, hallowing a 
wrong Deer, or leaving the Field before 
the Death of the Deer, &c. 

But there is little buck-hunting 
now, for, since the days of the long 
bow and cloth-yard arrow, and the 
cross bow and bolt—which last, if 
all tales be true, inspired Wild Will 
of Stratford knew how to handle— 
it is the rifle which now rolls the 
buck over. 

And exciting it is to watch the 
well-mounted keeper, rifle in hand, 
riding off the devoted buck, and its 
desperate efforts to escape from the 
destroyer—now burying itself in 
the bosom of a herd, and, when 
that refuge is too hot to hold him, 
rushing away to another or to some 
sheltering grove or plantation. See 
—at last the keeper bas him at ad- 
vantage and, going at speed, sud- 
denly pulls up his well-tramed horse 
which stops as if it had been changed 
to a statue, turns in his saddle, pulls 
the trigger, and down goes the deer. 
Or, if this will not do, in conse- 
quence of some obstacle, he pulls up, 
throws himself from the steed which 
stands as if rooted to the ground, 
levels, and over the buck rolls. 

When, toward the end of the 
season, the bucks have become very 
knowing and wild, another method 
is adopted. A herd is inclosed 
within a large ring formed of what 
are now called toils. Very different 
are they from the netting used by 
the ancients and our hunting friend 
the cardinal. Light staves are fixed 
upright, at intervals, and a cord is 
stretched from one to another at 
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the height of about three feet from 
the ground. Along this cord, fea- 
thers are tied at regular distances. 
On the outside of this frail enclo- 
sure, here and there, stands a boy 
or boys with or without dogs. 
Within it the keeper stalks in the 
midst of the amazed herd which 
will not pass the mysterious bound 
though any of them could almost 
step over it,—like the lion in the 
midst of some migrating column of 
herbivora wandering in Africa in 
search of pastures. At a distance 
couched among the fern or at the 
foot of some spreading oak, within 
the circle, is an attendant with the 
deer hounds ready to loose them if 
necessary. We have been close to 
the keeper on such occasions and a 
most striking scene it is. Stalking 
slowly along with his double-bar- 
relled rifle, he approaches, selects 
his buck among the huddled crowd, 
patiently waits till he finds it in a 
position where his shot is not likely 
to wound another deer, levels, and 
his finger is on the trigger—but, 
just then, the Buck, unconscious of 
the personification of Death near 
him, turns his head so as to bring 
another deer on the same line with 
it, and the rifle is again raised. 
Upon such slight accidents hang 
life or death. Now the keeper 
selects another,—levels again—the 
shot parts—but just at the moment 
of firing a slight motion of the deer’s 
head has saved the brain. He is 
hit above the eye just under the 
horn, and the ball bas gone through 
sideways. He shakes his head and 
looks at the keeper, who gives him 
the other barrel: but another slight 
motion at the critical moment, again 
saves him and the wound is only 
superficial. ‘The bullets won't kill 
‘em,’ mutters the keeper who, as a 
general rule, inflicts death when- 
ever he pulls the trigger, and would 
justify the saying applied by the 
Arabs to a good marksman ‘ that he 
carries his enemy in his eye.’ The 
wounded buck still stands, stunned 
as it were,—a third shot crashes 
through his brain and he drops 
without a bound, or a progressive 
movement.* 


* No doubt it is often otherwise as we have already stated in our sketch of 
Red Deer, and, as we shall presently see, in the case of Fallow Deer; but we are 
describing what we saw upon one occasion. 
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There is nothing new under the 
sun. . Now turn we to Cox. 


The Sicilian way of hunting was this : 
When the Nobles or Gentry were in- 
formed which way a Herd of Deer 
passed, giving notice to one another, 
they appointed ‘a meeting, and every 
one brought with him a Cross-bow, or 
a Long bow, and a bundle of staves. 
These staves had an iron spike at the 
bottom, and their head is bored, with a 
cord drawn through all of them ; their 
length is about four foot. Being thus 
provided, they come to the herd, and 
there casting themselves about in a large 
ring, they surround the Deer, and then 
every one of them receives a peculiar 
stand, and there unbinding his faggot, 
ties the end of his Cord to the other 
who is set in the next station; then to 
support it, sticks into the ground each 
staff, about the distance of ten foot one 
from the other. Then they take out 
feathers, which they bring with them, 
dyed in crimson for this very purpose, 
and fasten’d upon a thred which is tied 
to the cord, so that with the least breath 
of wind they are whirled round about. 
Those which keep the several stands, 
withdraw and hide themselves in the 
next covert. After this, the chief 
Ranger enters within the line, taking 
with him only such hounds as draw 
after the herd, and coming near with 
their cry, rowze them: upon which the 
Deer fly till they come towards the Line, 
where they turn off towards the Left, 
and still gazing upon the shaking and 
shining feathers, wander about them as 
if they were kept within a Wall or Pale. 
The chief Ranger pursues, and calling 
to every one by name, as he passes by 
their stand, cries to them that they shail 
shoot the first, third or sixth, as he shall 
please; and if any of them miss, and 
single out any other than that which 
was assigned by the Ranger, it is 
counted a disgrace to him; by which 
means, as they pass by the several 
stations, the whole herd is killed by 
several hands. This relation is of un- 
doubted truth, as you may find it in 
Pierius his Hieroglyphicks, Lib. 7. 
chap. 6. 


A most wholesale slaughter of 
deer took place at Bulstrode by the 
order of the late Duke of Portland, 
when four hundred head were there 
shot with a peremptory injunction 
that the carcases— venison, skin, 
horns and all should be buried entire. 
It was said that the Earl of Jersey 


offered three thousand pounds for ” 


the deer alive, with an undertaking 
to remove them immediately from 
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the premises, but that the offer was 
declined. 

The month of September brings, 
toward its close, immunity to the 
Bucks till the next season. The 
turn of the Does is then at hand; 
for they come into season when the 
Bucks go out, and so continue 
through the winter, till the approach 
of spring; and a haunch of doe 
venison from a good park is by no 
means to be despised. ‘Turn we to 
our notes : 

28th Dee. 52. Some of the 
keepers riding off barren does, the 
deer huddling together and flying 
from the man and horse now trot- 
ting at a distance in a parallel line 
with them, now charging down and 
dividing them, or heading them, at 
the gallop, till at length, as they 
become terrified and wearied, the 
man rides round them and singles 
out his victim, pulls up, and crack! 
goes the rifle from the saddle. The 
keepers did not ‘haud out’ exactly 
like the Master of Ravenswood; 
and we should not have liked to 
have held out the dollar for them. 
Two of them missed more than 
once at short distance; and one, 
after some ineffectual attempts 
struck a doe somewhere in the 
body. ‘The poor thing bounded 
away with the rest of the herd, but 
was soon left behind and couched 
itself on the sward. The pursuer 
came up, and she made another 
effort to regain her companions, but 
soon dropped again. This time, he 
dismounted, advanced on foot, and, 
on the wounded doe rising and 
making a last effort to escape, rolled 
her over at about fifteen or twenty 
paces ; and so she was killed by in- 
stalments. The precision with which 
most of these men shoot is wonder- 
ful: but the best shots have their 
bad days and this did not appear to 
be ae with white ; for certainly 
more might have been expected from 
eye, hand, lead and gunpowder. 

ut, after all, there may have been 
difficulties which were not visible 
from the distance at which the scene 
was beheld. 

goth Dec. 1852. Primroses 
pitched in Covent Garden for sale, 
torn from some southern bank where 
they had been wooed into premature 
blossom by the warm kisses of an 
unseasonable sun. 
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Some of the English parks for- 
merly contained enormous herds of 
fallow deer. Marmaduke Tunstall 
states that the largest park in Eng- 
land, about the year 1780, was that 
belonging to the Duke of Ancaster 
at Grimsthorpe, which was said to 
contain not less than six thousand 
head of fallow deer, and when Tun- 
stall wrote was annually enlarging. 
Near it, he says, ‘is another park, 
containing two or three hundred 
head of stags and hinds.’ The 
Duke’s deer must have been of 
no small value, if we take the valua- 
tion of the old Welsh laws which 
rated a fallow deer at the price of 
a cow; but we are bound to con- 
fess that some say that they de- 
clared the value to be that of a he- 
goat. 

‘ Buck venison’ quoth the worth 
Nicholas Cox ‘is incomparable 
food ;’ and, certainly, the variety 
of plants on which the fallow deer 
feed, give the flesh of those from a 
choice park a very fine flavour. 
George the fourth, it is said, pre- 
ferred the venison of Hyde Park, 
long since reduced to cows and 
sheep, to that of any other. 

Great sculptor as he was, the late 
lamented Sir Francis Chantrey, who 
could carve anything, did not disdain 
to turn his gifted hand to a haunch 
of venison. No one ever handled 
that luxury better, no one ever made 
the alderman’s walk go farther, pre- 
serving with skilful eye and hand 
the well in the middle, for the natural 
gravy which followed his masterly 
incisions. This will, we doubt not, 
be considered awful in these snob- 
bishly superfine days of dreary 
dinner performance at a table with- 
out dishes, to which those doomed 
to the social treadmill are con- 
demned. We are of those base old- 
fashioned folks who thought, and 
still think, that a savoury slice on a 
hottest of plates acquired additional 
flavour when dispensed by the 
friendly hand of such a man as 
Chantrey. As for the hash, the only 
tolerable mode,—which would now 
be universally scouted as ‘low’—is 
to place the clear gravy that remains 
with an additional supply made from 
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venison meat only, without a par- 
ticle of fat, over the spirit lamp of 
the silver hash dish which with the 
cold haunch and neck must be on 
the table. Cut the slices yourself, 
and when the gravy is about to 
bubble put in slice after slice till the 
fat passes from the opaque to the 
transparent, but, as you value your 
palate, don't let it bowl. Your silver 
plate, if you are’a publisher, should 
have a lamp under it too, whether 
for the hash or the roast. Our in- 
imitable Hogarth knew this. Look 
at the indefatigable pillar of the 
chureh with his wig in one hand 
while he mops the calvarium of his 
sensorium with the other, in the 
first print of the four Election im- 
mortalities. 

‘The venison are coming into 
season just now, Sir,’ says Laurie 
Linklater to Lord Glenvarloch— 
‘and there is a pleasure in looking 
at a hart of grease. I always think 
when they are bounding so blithely 
ak what a pleasure it would be to 

roach their plump haunches on a 
spit, and to embattle their breasts in 
a noble fortification of puff paste, 
with plenty of black pepper.’ Appe- 
tizing that same pepper; and Laurie’s 
‘ plenty was doubtless not more than 
enough: but it is not every cook 
that 1s to be trusted with the spice- 
box. The pasty when well made 
and with real venison gravy poured 
in just before it is served, is highly 
satisfactory; and we have seen a 
good judge leave the haunch for it 
—when he knew his cook. 

But, early in the season, when the 
horns are in velvet and not too far 
gone, commend us toa venison pud- 
ding, composed of the numbles and 
trimmings from the joints and 
breast &c. &e., not forgetting trans- 
verse slices of the rich and glutinous 
horn. One of the principal secrets 
in preparing this Gaicoes dish is to 
use deer suet* only in making the 
paste. It should be simmered long 
and gently; and, if seasoned with 
a light discriminating hand to the 
proper point, concentrates more of 
the flavour than any other form of 
cookery. If properly managed, the 
hot dry dish on which it rests will, 


* *All kind of Deer's Fat is called Sewit ; and yet you may say—This Deer 


was a high Deer of Grease. 


Roe only is called Beavy Grease.’ Cox. 


The Fat of a Boar is called Grease. 


The Fat of a 
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when it is cut, be flooded with gravy 
of the highest aroma. 

Venison steaks and cutlets—but 
this is not a cookery book, though 
we venture to fancy that we could 
write one, and space is limited. 

If the Buck escape hounds, toils, 
rifles, spits, gridirons, frying pans— 
(did you. ever condescend to eat a 
well selected and cooked venison 
fry, friend? If not we recommend 
it to your notice)—pots, pasties and 
puddings, he may live to see the age 
of sixteen or even twenty years ; but 
his powers of longevity are not very 
likely to be tested. After the age 
of eight years he begins to dwindle. 
In the Hunterian Museum,—N?. 
g553—may be seen the antlers of a 
allow deer ten years old, showing 
their diminished bulk and deteriora- 
tion as defensive weapons. This in- 
structive specimen is one among the 
many interesting contributions from 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
Bar‘. of Oulton Park. 

The disposition of the Fallow Deer 
to familiarity with man is much 
stronger than in the Red Deer, and 
kindness will soon render either 
buck or doe tame and confiding, 
though the doe is the safest pet of 
the two. Some of our readers may 
have known ‘Jenny,’ a doe of the 
dark or sooty variety whose lair was 
in ‘a mews’ in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
but who frequented the squares of 
Gray’s Inn, where she was a general 
favourite, for about two years, re- 
ceiving tribute from young and old. 
She would follow you about for a 
bit of bread or biscuit like a dog. A 
lump of sugar won her heart at once. 
The poor thing was let into the 

arden which, after wandering about 

e hot dusty streets and gravelled 
squares, 2 unto her like a 
paradise. She was admitted through 
the door that opens into Gray’s Inn 
Square (the ancient Coney Court), 
through which the greatest and 
wisest of mankind must have often 

assed. But to see—as the worthy 

epys would have said—the delight 
in her full dark eye as it drank in 
the refreshing green! The grass 
was fresh, but she never stopped to 
crop it. With head and tail erect 
she traversed the whole length of 


the garden with a quick succession’ 


of jumps or bounds, all four feet 
being off the ground together and 
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the legs nearly straiglit. This she 
did three or four times, up and 
down, in a direct line. Then, after 
cropping a little of the grass she fol- 
lowed us about, nibbling at our 
sleeve to attract attention. There 
she might have staid by day; but 
the children were frightened at her 
and so were some of the silly taupies 
of nurse-maids; and she herself, 
after the first novelty was over, 
seemed to prefer her old dusty 
haunts, especially those in the two 
squares, probably because she got 
more from old friends there. She 
died this spring, her stomach and 
intestines choked up by five or six 
pounds: of paper, rope, and other 
rubbish, which she had either picked 
up, or which had been given ioe by 
inconsiderate persons. 

In general habits The Fallow 
Deer are as curious and as fond of 
sweet sounds as the Red Deer, if 
not more so; indeed the travelling 
deer mentioned by Playford seem 
to have been Bucks. The two 
great varieties are the dappled, and 
the dark brown often deepening into 
a blackish brown or sooty colour. 
Some think that the first of these 
eame to us from the South of 
Europe and Western Asia; Cuvier 
is of opinion that it came origi- 
nally from Barbary, but wherever 
it came from, it must have been 
here a long time. In this country, 
each variety is only seen in parks. 
On the continent, as in Moldavia 
and Lithuania, for example, and in 
other countries they are found wild. 
Gentle king Jamie, who loved hunt- 
ing as much as he hated war and a 
drawn sword, imported the dark, 
undappled variety. When he visited 
his intended bride Anne of Den- 
mark, the royal suitor seems to 
have had an eye to the kitchen as 
well as to the nuptial bower, and 
observing how hardy this variety 
was, not requiring to be winter- 
foddered, even in that severe 
climate, took care to have them for 
his parks at home. They arrived, 
first, in Scotland, whence they were 
brought to Enfield and Epping 
chases to be near the king’s favourite 
‘ Theobalds.’ One of the Welch 
names for the animal is Geifr Danys 
(Danish Goat). We are informed 
that at Boughton in Northampton- 
shire, one of the many princely 
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seats of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the fallow deer are of a rich dark 
sooty colour, but that in a neigh- 
bouring park belonging to Mr. 
Vernon Smith they are almost 
all of them dappled. Where both 
varieties range together, the dark 
variety seems to have a tendency 
to increase ; and this has been ob- 
servable in Richmond Park for the 
last year or two. There the last- 
named variety now predominates. 

Besides. these leading varieties, 
there are accidental variations,— 
such as might be expected in half 
reclaimed and almost domesticated 
creatures, —mouse-coloured, ay 
and baldfaced, and the milk white. 
These last are albinos, and very 
beautiful they are. Who has not 
read Wordsworth’s touching poem, 
who that is in the least imaginative 
is not familiar in fancy with the 
White Doe of Rylstone? But if 
you would behold the sorrow- 
stricken maiden, and her fond, 
faithful favourite, with the eye of 
the body, go to good essrs. 
Graves of Pall Mall and look at 
Mr. F. M. Miller’s ‘Emily of 
Rylstone’—oh that the bard were 
alive to see this charming piece of 
sculpture. 

The geographical distribution of 
the Fallow Deer is extensive; but, 
in Pennant’s time, they were 
scarcely known in France. In 
Spain, he says, they are extremely 
large; and he adds that they are 
met with in Greece, the Holy Land, 
and in China, quoting for thelast two 
localities Hasselquist, who saw it 
on Mount Thabor, and Du Halde. 
Cuvier, as we have already stated, 
received it from the woods south of 
Tunis. Sweden and Norway have 
it, as well as Denmark. 

The extinct gigantic eurycera- 
tous Deer found in peat and marl 
in England and Ireland, in France, 
on the Rhine, in Silesia and Lom- 
bardy, is generally known as the 
Trish Elk or Elk of the bogs; but 
it more properly belongs to the 
same group as the Fallow Deer. 
This noble ruminant must have 
measured some ten feet in height 
from the bottom of the hoof to the 
top of the enormous spreading 
horns. The Edinburgh specimen, 
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which was found in the Isle of Man 
in a marl full of freshwater: shells, 
eighteen feet below the surface, is 
six feet high, nine feet long and, 
from the toes to the top of the right 
horn, nine feet seven inches and a 
half. The British and Hunterian 
Museums have fine examples; and 
Professor Owen possesses a fine 
cranium with its magnificent attire. 
And now for the ‘ pretty little Roe.’ 

Fear not, long-suffering reader, 
your deliverance is at hand. "Tis a 
= enticing subject—but, brief let 
us be. 


Is the Roe or Roebuck the 
Doreas* of Aristotle; the Iorcas 
and Dorcas of Oppian? More yes 
than no—but we have doubts; and 
The Gazelle may be meant by the 
father of natural history. if this 
elegant little deer is the Caprea of 
Pliny, he is dead wrong in describing 
the horns as not being deciduous, 
It is the Capriolo of the modern 
Italians ; Le Chevreuil of our neigh- 
bours and allies; Zorlito, Cabron- 
zillo montes, of the Spaniard ; Cabra 
montes of the Portuguese; Rehbock 
(male), Rehgeess (female) of the 
Germans; Radiur, Rabock, of the 
Swedes; Raaedijr, Raaebuk of the 
Dane; and Jwrch (male), Iyrchell 
(female) of the Ancient British. It 
is the Caprea, Capreolus, and Dor- 
cas of Gesner; Capreolus of Ray 
and of Sibbald; Cervus minimus of 
Klein; and Cervus Capreolus of 
Linneus. 

Unlike the Fallow and Red Deer, 
the Roe does not herd, but lives in 
families or small companies. There 
is also a romantic belief connected 
with its habits which, if true, places 
it far above the other deer in a social 
point of view. Instead of the poly- 
gamous Mormonite extravagancies 
so characteristic of the ruminants 
in general, The Roebuck is said to 
select his partner and to be true to 
her, as she is to him, till death them 
do part. Some have gone so far as 
to say that, like the Doves whose 
constancy these amiable quadrupeds 
emulate, the offspring consists an- 
nually of two of different sexes, 
whose attachment begins in the lair 
which receives them at their birth, 
as that of the doves commences in 
their nest. 


* Aopras. 
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The Doe finding her self. near her 
time, secretly departs from the Buck, 
and fawneth as far from him and his 
knowledge, as she can; for, could he 
find the fawn, he would’ kill it.) Now 
when the Fawn grows big, and’ can run 
and feed, she then returns to the Buck 
again very lovingly, with all’ expedition : 
the cause whereof is the Roes.fawning 
Twins, which are commonly Buck and 
Doe ; so that being accustomed together 
in youth, they do love to keep company 
ever after.* 

But, though the doe not unfre- 
quently produces two—nay, Cox 
says that some Roe-does have been 
killed with five fawns in them—she 
usually drops one only. So that, 
in such cases, if the roebuck be the 
great quadrupedal monogamist of 
the age, the pairing must be accom- 
plished by an alliance with other 
families, unless a male fawn is 
dropped one year and a female the 
next. 

Cox makes the Roe, the last beast 
of chase : 

The first year, it is called a Kid, The 
second year, a Gyrle. The third year, 
a Hemuse. The fourth year, a Roe Buck 
of the first Head, The fifth year, a 
Fair Roe Buck. 

No horns are visible the first year. 


The second presents a simple shaft 


or pricket. In the third year, the 
first antler appears, directed a little 
forward but hie from the brow; so 
as to present a fork with unequal 
prongs. In the fourth year, a second 
antler, directed backward, makes its 
appearance. In the fifth, these 
component parts are more deve- 
loped. In the sixth, the full deve- 
lopment is attained. You must not 
say that a Roebuck harboureth nor 
that he lodgeth—no, a Roe beddeth ; 
and woe to you if you talk of a herd 
of these pretty deer. 

Well, then,—a bevy of roes ? 

Aye, that will pass. And if you 
ean get near them without carry- 
ing a lighted peat, especially if you 
should happen to be a Gorgonius, 
so much the better for you. They 
seem to be all eye and nose. 

Their swiftness doth not only appear 
upon the Earth, but also in the Waters, 
cutting them, when they swim, as with 
Oars ; and therefore they love the Lakes 
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and strong Streams, breaking the Floods 
to come at fresh Pasture, feeding de- 
liciously on sweet Rushes, and Bull- 
rushes. 


Most eloquent, too, is the racy 
Cox ‘on ‘the hunting of them; and 
we, wish we could indulge’ our 
readers by giving them copious ex- 
tracts—but one or two must suffice. 


They are most easily taken in the 
Woods. When. they are chased, they 
desire to run against the Wind, because 
the coldness of the Air refresheth them 
in their Course; and therefore they who 
hunt them place their Dogs with the 
Wind. They are often taken by the 
counterfeiting of their Voice, which the 
skilful Huntsman doth by the assistance 
of a Leaf in his Mouth. 


The Roe, when hunted, doubles 
back, and that, often, so completely 
as to justify the remark by some of 
the old woodmen, that he Leeds the 
hounds: his crosses and doublings 
were called Trajoning. 

They usually when hunted, take a 
large first Ring, and afterwards hunt 
the Hounds. When they are hunted, 
they turn much and often, and come 
back upon the Dogs directly: When 
they can no longer endure, they then 
take Soil, as the Hart doth, and will 


. hang by a Bough in such manner, that 


nothing shall appear of them above 
water but their Snout, and will suffer 
the Dogs to come just upon them before 
they will stir. He is not called by the 
skilful in the Art of Hunting, a Great 
Roe Buck, but a Fair Roe-buck, and, if 
he hath not Beavy-grease on his Tailt 
when he is broken up, he is more fit to 
be Dogs meat than Mans-meat. * * * 
The Venison of a Roe is never out of 
season, being never fat, and therefore 
they are to be hunted at any time: 
only this; some favour ought to be 
shown the Doe whilst she is big with 
Fawn. * * * As soon as the Roebuck 
cometh from rut,t he casts his horns ; 
and there are few after two years old 
which Mew not at Allhallontide, but 
their Heads grow quickly out again. 


The time of reproduction which 
in relation to these monogamists 
may be termed the pairing season, 
when the Roebuck ‘goeth to tourn,” 
is the end of October or November. 
The allotted period is five months, 
so that the fawns or kids appear in 
early spring with the violets. We 


* Cox. 
+ Which tail you must have good eyes to see ; it is next to none. 
} Or, more properly from Tourn. 
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wish our § would allow us to 
give the substance of Mr. Tytler’s 
observations on the habits of these 
miniature deer—for they do not 
weigh above fifty or sixty pounds— 
bat you will find them in the inte- 
resting History of British Quadru- 

eds, including the Cetacea, by 
a Bell,* now President of 
the Linnean Society—a book which 
ought to be in the iot of every- 
b The limit of the Roebuck’s 
life is stated to be from ten to fif- 
teen years. 

The geographical extent of the 
Roebuck is considerable. Europe 
generally and the temperate parts 
of Asia possess it. Pennant speaks 
of it as formerly very common in 
Wales, in the north of England and 
in Scotland ; but ‘at present’t says 
he ‘the species no longer exists in 
any part of Great Britain, except 
in the Scottish Highlands.’ That 
it was once to be found in the south 
of England, is clear from the 
remains exhumed from peat in 
Hampshire, and a few are now kept 
in our southern parks,—in Rich- 
mond Park for instance. Pennant, 
in continuation states that in France 
they are more frequent, that they 
are also found in Italy, Sweden and 
Norway; and that in Asia they are 
met with in Siberia,—for which last 
locality he quotes ‘ Bell’s Travels.’ 
It may be interesting to those who 
still possess this neat, nimble and 
astute little deer in the mountainous 
woody countries which it prefers, 
to be reminded of its distribution 
in England in Pennant’s time. 
He tells you that the first that are 
met with in Great Britain are in the 
woods on the south side of Loch 


a << 
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Rannoch, in Perthshire: the last 
in those of Langwal on the southern 
borders of Caithness; but that they 
are most numerous in the beautiful 
forest of Invercauld, in the midst of 
the Grampian Hills. In Ireland, 
he says, they are unknown. Ac- 
cording to Mouffet it was found in 
Wales as late as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and in great plenty in the 
Cheviot hills, according to Leland, 
in that of the eighth Tents. 

Though it stands the bitter 
biting Scotch winters, provided, as 
it is at that season, with a good coat 
of shaggy hair, the roe is a delicate 
animal. Buffon relates that in the 
hard winter of 1709, the roes in 
Burgundy were almost all destroyed, 
and many years elapsed before they 
were restored in any number. As 
for the fawns which are taken from 
the parents,-it is most difficult to 
rear them. 

Some of the old writers speak of 
the flesh of the roe as dry and not 
worth much. Others, Pennant for 
example, with more justice speak of 
it as being reckoned a delicate food.f 
This is our opinion, and, if we ha 
room, we could tell you how to 
make it so. But Chevreuil, in the 
hands of any tolerable French cook, 
will furnish forth a variety of sapid 
dishes; and its flesh is sought for 
by gastronomers,—as the poachers 
well know. ‘The first thought that 
rushes into the hard head of the 
gracious Duncan of Knockdunder, 
when he hears the shots that laid 
Sir George Staunton low, takes 
that shape—‘ Some tamn’d villains 
among the roe-deer,’ said Duncan; 
‘look sharp out, lads.’ 

p. 
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alued at the same price as a she-goat. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 


qt is singular to remark how wide 
is the difference between our 
notionsof what-constitutes the public 
and private history of byegone 
times. The one we look upon as 
consisting of .stories of war and 
conquest; of rebellions quelled or 
revolutionssuccessful; of the growth 
of institutions and the general pro- 
gress of the nation. The other we 
eonceive of as a secret underlying 
current of which we sometimes 
eatch a fleeting glance, and whose 
course it is difficult if not impossible 
to keep ever in view. And yet, 
unless we endeavour to make our- 
sclyes in some measure familiar 
with its windings, we shall never 
arrive at anything beyond a super- 
ficial knowledge of that which con- 
stitutes the real history of a people. 

It is not easy for us, looking 
down from the height we have 
gained upon the past centuries 
which lie dim beneath us, to believe 
that we can ever clearly make out 
their features. Still, in old family 
archives, in collections of letters 
handed down from generation to 
generation, guarded in antique 
muniment chests with proud and 
jealous care; in long past lawsuits, 
and ancient records, inscribed in 
faded ink on yellow parchments, 
much is honohel up that is caleu- 
lated to cast a brighter light upon 
the distant past than has ever yet 
shone upon it. Insuch documents, 
amongst matters of weightier inte- 
rest, we shall diseover many a 
trace of the manner in which our 
forefathers lived ; we shall see them 
‘ eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage ;’ adding field to 
field, enlarging the boundaries of 
their habitations, amassing trea- 
sures of gold and silver in one gene- 
ration, to be deprived of them in 
the next, much as we are doing at 
the present day, and yet with a 
difference in the manner of con- 
ducting some of these affairs which 
makes the resemblance in other 
respects all the more curious and 
interesting. Instructive and de- 


lightful, however, as ‘are researches 
into such documents, it must not be 
supposed that in them the domestic 
life of our ancestors is portrayed 
as in the pages of a romance, or 
with the continuity of a biography. 
An understanding mind: must be 
brought to bear upon the subject, 
else the student will-soon tire of the 
dry details and the legal phraseology 
in which the social history of past 
times lies buried. 

For want of this, many of the 
valuable publications of family 
papers which appear from time to 
time have failed to excite the interest 
which is really their due. The 
general reader, glancing over their 
pages sees nothing m them to 
attract his notice,and soon restores 
the volume to the shelf whence it 
was taken, with a yawn of ennui, 
and a passing thought of inquiry re- 
specting the use of publishing works 
which can have, he thinks, no in- 
terest for any one save the anti- 
quary. Dr. Dryasdust. 

Of such class is a work which was 
published by the Camden Society,* 
some years ago, and which contams 
the correspondence, together with 
historical notices, of the ancient 
family of Plumpton. From this 
formidable volume it will be our 
endeavour to glean such material as 
will serve to show how much of in- 
terest books of this kind possess, 
and what a vivid picture they pre- 
sent of the domestic life of England 
in centuries long past. 

Fertile and highly cultivated as 
is now the district which once 
formed the widely extended pos- 
sessions of the Plumpton family, it 
was (as the very name Plumpton, 
derived from the Danish, Plomp, 
imports) rude and wild enough in 
the times of the Norman kings, 
when part of it formed a portion of 
a royal chase, which was known 
under the title of Knaresborough 
Forest. Inorder to form this chase, 
the estates which had already been 
brought into cultivation were again 
laid waste, and among the landed 


* Plumpton Correspon ince: a S:ries of Letters, chiefly domestic, written in the 


Reigns of Edward IV.—Henry VIII. 
London. 1839. 
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proprietors who suffered from the 
royal edict was Eldred; an Anglo- 
Saxon, who was the then tenant of 
the vill of Plumpton, though he 
was not the founder of the family 
which afterwards took theirsurname 
from the place of their habitation. 
The first mention of their name 
oceurs in 1168, in which year we 
find a certain Nigelius de Plumpton 
making a grant of a tenement and 
two acres of land to Gamel, the-son 
of Elewin, his steward. Sixteen 
years after the name of Plumpton 
starts into notoriety, in connexion 
with a romantic story, the details of 
which are given by the Abbot 
Benedict in his life of Henry II. 
While the king was sojourning 
in Wales, with the intent to make 
war upon Rhys ap Griffin, Gilbert 
de Plompton, a youth of noble 
lineage, was brought into the royal 
presence, manacled, and accused of 
a heinous crime. For had he not 
stolen away a certain maiden, a 
ward of the king, and sought to 
make her his wife, breaking into 
her father’s house in the dead of 
night, and being nothing hindered 
from carrying out his evil purpose 
by the bolts and bars of the six 
heavy doors he had to burst through 
ere he could reach his prize? And 
not content with having thus 
treacherously stolen the maiden 
herself, had he not also carried off 
a hunting-horn and a head-stall be- 
longing to the damsel’s father, 
Roger de Guilevast? Such was 
the charge brought against the 
youth by Ranulf de Glanvil, his 
enemy, whom nothing but the lad’s 
death would satisfy. 

However, Gilbert stoutly denied 
the accusation, and maintained that 
he had neither committed any 
violence, nor been guilty of any 
theft; moreover, he was willing to 
abide the issue of the law. But this 
was not what the cruel and crafty 
Glanvil wished: for if the youth 
should be pronounced innocent, it 
would then be no longer in his power 
to carry out the project he had at 
heart, which was to get rid of the 
lad in order that he might give the 
young damsel, the king’s ward, in 
marriage, together with the inherit- 
ance that would devolve upon her 
as her father’s heir, to his friend 
Renier, the Sheriff of Yorkshire. 


Execution of Gilbert de Plompten. 


But Gilbert's demand was sach as 
Glanvil was pot able successfully 
to resist; so, in the fulness of 
his falschood and treachery, he 
earnestly exhorted those who were 
—— to try the accused ‘to ad- 
judge him guilty and sentence him 
to death. co obedience to exhorta- 
tions which, coming from such a 
quarter, were tantamount to com- 
mands, the unworthy judges con- 
demned the poor youth to be 
gibbeted forthwith. The wicked 
Glanvil now thought himself secure; 
but as he was exulting in the suecess 
so wickedly obtained, and even 
while Gilbert was being led to the 
gibbet, some few of his faithfal 
friends hasted with the tidings of 
the great peril in which he stood to 
Baldwin, the good Bishop of Wor- 
cester. Appearances had, however, 
the bishopconsidered, beensogreatly 
against the youth, that muchas he 
pitied him, he was sorely bewildered 
as to the course it was his duty to 
pursue. At last, moved thereto by 
the entreaties of those about him, 
the merciful man consented to 
make an endeavour to rescue the 
lad from a violent death. Fortu- 
nately that very day was not only 
the Sabbath, but the feast of the 
blessed Saint Mary Magdalene, a 
day which it was not lawful to con- 
taminate by any deed of blood. 
Baldwin therefore, mounting on his 


-palfrey, made all haste towards the 


place of execution, and quickl 
found he should not reach it a whit 
too soon. For casting his eyes u 
to the gibbet, he perceived the yout 
standing at the foot, having round 
about his neck a heavy iron chain, 
and his eyes bound with a green 
handkerchief. Already the hang- 
men were preparing to do their 
office when Baldwin galloped up, 
and with him a great crowd of 
people. Hastily alighting from his 
= rey, and with all speed making 
is way through the press to the 
foot of the tree where Gilbert was 
stationed, he placed himself beside 
the youth, and exclaimed iu a loud 
voice, ‘I forbid you, on the part of 
God and blessed Mary Magdalene, 
and under sentence of excommuni- 
cation, to hang this man on this day, 
because to-day is the day of our 
Lord and the feast of blessed Mary 
Magdalene, wherefore it is not 
P2 
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lawful for you to contaminate this 


"Then the: hangmen Jooked., with 
seorn and iwonder.on ithe man who 
had. dared to utter such bold words ; 
but, soon recovering from the mo- 
mentary! confusion anto, whieh they: 
had, been thrown, they: insolently 
cried ont, Whovare you, and: what 
madness~ possesses. you, that you 
have the andadity to hinder the.ex- 
eeution of the king’s justice?’ . To 
which ‘imperious demand the. good 
bishop, courageous in heart as well 
as dauntless in speech, made a firm, 
unfaltering; albeit..gentle ‘answer. 
« Noti madness, but, the-clemency of 
heavenly. pity. urges me; :nor do I 
desire. to finder the ‘king's. justice, 
but: fo: warm you againstian unwary 
act, lest! by:the contamination vof .a 
solemn. day you andthe: king incur 
the wrath of the eternal God.’ 

| The hangiten avere tot; however, 
thus. easily to bedivertéd. from their 
purpose ; fierce menaces broke from 
their lips, and: for a time it seemed 
ag though .the holy prelate: would 
fail){in :his+ errand) of mercy. | At 
length, after- much: altercation: and 
many high speeches:on the one:side, 
opposed by meek answers on the 
other; :together | with ‘earnest: en- 
treaties: and »the exercise: of »that 
spiritual authority which even- the 
hangmen did not venture utterly to 
set) at nought, a compromise was 
effected. 
lodsed fromthe prisoner’s neck; the 
bandage.removed from his eyes, and 
himeelf led back te the: king's castle, 
there to:be —_ under ‘strict watch 
and ward -until thefollowing morn- 
ing; when he was agaim ito be led 
forth to execution. 

The good bishop having thus suc- 
ceeded in gaining a day's: respite, 
now lost no: time in Jaying the matter 
before King Henry, who being ten- 
derly: affectioned towards: Gilbert, 
had been kept in ignorance of the 
heavy sentence which’ had been 
passed upon him. Baldwin was 
therefore no unwelcome petitioner ; 
and no sooner had the king learnt 
to what present peril the youth was 
exposed, than he sent m all haste 
messengers to the keeper of the 
castle, commanding that he should 


not be hung, but only kept in ward - 


until his further pleasure concerning 
him should be made known. As to 


The’ iton cham ‘was: un¢: 


the brave and tender-hearted bishop, 
the ‘king: from that ‘time’ forward 
treated him -with greater love’ and 
a more abounding feverencé than 
lie: had ever before’ manifested to- 
wards him. | *Be»God; Bays the 
good abbot, in conoluding the story, 
* blessed in’ everytliing, who saves 
those who ery unto him, andde- 
livered Gilbert out of the lands’ of 
those’ who bore"him ‘maliee,; and 
reseved him from’ the snare’‘of ‘the 
wicked.’ ‘Of Gilbert’ de Pluiipton 
himself nothing further is Peeorded; 
but iof the king’s wivked justieiary 
who had so nearly ‘compaséed ‘his 
death, we are-told that from lis pen 
proceeded ‘the first’ treatise written 
onthe forms of Anglo-Norman juris- 
prudence.’ ‘One eannot learn this 
without -regretting that’ so’ ‘vile’ a 
stigma’ should -attach’ to’ a’ “name 
which in other respects is worthy of 
honour. 

The devastation of ‘the cultivated 
lands ‘in ‘the neighbourhood of 
Knaresborough, for the purpose of 
converting: the district’ into’ a royal 
chase, has already been adverted ‘to. 
It seems; however, that it had been 
attempted to bring a ‘portion of the 
lands so laid waste onee more under 
cultivation, for we find that in tlie 
year'1204, King John gave orders to 
the Sheriff: of York to ‘restore ‘the 
forestof Knaresborough to the state 
in which it had been’ during the 
reign of his predecessor. ‘This royal 
edict fell heavily. on | Nigel ‘de 
Plampton; some ‘of whose ‘lands 
were seized into the ‘king’s' hatids, 
pro wasto foreste. A restitution of 
them was, however, soon afterwards 
effected on Nigel paying a ‘fine of 
twenty marks into thé king’s privy 
— Phe remainder of the good 

cnight’s life appears to have been 
spent in peace and quietness. 

Passing on now to the year 1275, 
Sir Robert de Plumpton, a grand- 
nephew of Robert, is mentioned as 
confirming to ‘the noble and reli- 
gious men, the abbot and’ convent 
of Fountains,’a right of way through 
his lands at Grassington—a favour 
for which he doubtless received no 
contemptible equivalent, for the 
Plumptons seem ever to liave been 
a ‘longsighted race, and seldom 
gave with one hand without making 
sure that they should receive equal 
measure with the other. By the pru- 
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ent, administration of his estates, 

ir Robert: much inereased the value 
of his possessions, and when he died 
in, 1295,-left, to his son and hei an 
upencumbered.rentéroll. 

For the following -hundred years 
the, Plumpton, family .were’ busil 
engaged in, adding to their wealt 
and estates, principally by means of 
advantageous matrieges—in those 
days one, of. the, best investments. 
Too much, occupied with their pri- 
vate) affairs. to. mix often in public 
life, little is heard of them until 
1372, in. which year Sir Robert 
went on board, the king's fleet, and 
being. suddenly taken dangerously 
ill, was obliged to put ashore at 
Rye. His) courage and loyalty 
were prevented from being called 
in question by his sending to the 
Court of Chancery an account—to 
which the sign manual of Simon 
Burgh, the constable of Rochester 
Castle, was attached—of the un- 
fortunate circumstances of his case. 
The statement was favourably re- 
ceived, and a writ was sent to the 
mayor and bailiffs of Rye, declaring 
him free from blame, and requiring 
that he should be permitted to re- 
turn home unmolested. 

Fortunate as the Plumpton family 
generally were, they did not always 
escape the strokes of an adverse 
fate. Thus William, son and heir 
of Sir Robert, suffered death on the 
scaffold in the reign of Henry IV., 
for the part he had taken in the 
insurrection set on foot by his uncle, 
the Archbishop of York. It was 
on Monday in Whitsun week, a.p. 
1405, that the execution took place ; 
and George, William’s son, avers 
that no sooner had the sentence 
been executed, than the face and 
hands of the king were covered 
with great leprous pustules, in 
manifest sign of the Divine displea- 
sure. In this instance Henry did 
not visit the sins of the criminal 
upon his relatives, for Sir Robert 
obtained, after his son’s execution, a 
sweeping pardon for all treasons and 
felonies by him committed. He 
died two yo afterwards, leaving 
to Isabel, his wife and tres cher com- 
pagne, the manor of Plumpton for 
ier life, with the remainder to his 
grandson Robert, son of William 
de Plompton. The young man in 
question had already increased the 
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wealth and added to the importatiee 
of the) family bye marriage; which 
his father had ‘contracted for him; 
with Atice, the orphan daughter and 
heiress of « Sir ‘Godfrey oljambe, 
who’ had. died when: his daughter 
was about a year old. By an agree- 
ment not‘uncommon at that period, 
the King’ had: granted: to) Sir John 
Leek, the little’ girl’s uncle, the 
marriage of: the. mfant ‘heiress’ in 
consideration of the payment of a 
sum of fifty) marks. Some: two or 
three years afterwards, the ward- 
ship and marriage of the ‘young 
lady were transferred-by Sir John 
to William de - Plumpton, under 
condition that she should be married 
to his son and heir-apparent, whom- 
soever he might be, in consideration 
of one hundred ‘marks,’ together 
with the payment of certain other 
sums, until Mistress Alice should 
have reached the age of fifteen. 
The young lady herself was not, of 
course, expected to have any voice 
or choice in the matter; love and 
liking were put out of sight alto- 
gether on such occasions ; and how- 
ever much we may condemn the 
mariages de convenance which are 
not unusual at the present day, we 
may at any rate congratulate our- 
selves that what in those times was 
the rule is now the exception. 

Sir Robert was not the only son 
William left behind him. He had 
a numerous progeny by his wife 
Alice, the daughter and co-heiress 
of John Gisburn, some time mayor 
of York. After her unfortunate 
husband had perished, his widow 
made a contract with her son, which 
sheds some curious light on the 
domestic arrangements of the time. 
By this indenture, Sir Robert cove- 
nants to give to the said Dame Alice, 
his mother, a sufficient table suit- 
able to her degree, with board 
and lodging for Elizabeth and 
Isabel, her daughters, for Richard, 
her son, and for a nurse, during 
the space of a year, to commence 
from the feast of St. Martin. Also 
the said Robert frankly grants to 
the said Dame Alice a chamber 
called the Closets, or a little cham- 
ber built above the said Closets, for 
her own separate use, together with 
sufficient hght and fuel. And in 
case the said Dame Alice should 
desire at the end of the said year to 
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reside longer with the said Robert, 
then the said Dame Alice was to 
pay for the expenses of her table 
one shilling weekly for herself; for 
Elizabeth, her daughter, eightpence ; 
for Richard, her son, sixpence ; and 
for Isabel, her daughter, sixpence ; 
also for a gentile feme, eightpence ; 
and for a chamber-maid, sixpence. 
The gradation in these rates, so 
nicely apportioned to the various 
ages and conditions of the parties, 
shows something of a canny Scot 
tendency —a business-like way of 
viewing matters, which most likely 
Dame Alice had had early instilled 
into her by the worthy citizen her 
father. Sir Robert having further 
covenanted that his mother should 
have all the ecsements, &c., already 
mentioned, during her residence 
beneath his roof, both parties pro- 
mised solemnly to fulfil all the con- 
ditions named in the contract. 

Two of Dame Alice’s sons, Brian 
and Thomas, died during their 
mother’s lifetime; while Richard 
became an esquire in the service of 
the Lady Maude de Maulay, who, 
at her death, left him the sum of 
ten pounds. In his will, dated some 
five years after the lady’s decease, 
Riehard proved that he still held his 
kind mistress in grateful remem- 
brance, for after having disposed of 
the bulk of his property, he decreed 
that: the residue might be distributed 
‘for the behoof of his soul, for the 
soul of his mother, and of the soul 
of Dame Maud de Maulay.’ Others 
of his friends and relatives he also 
bore in loving memory, and amongst 
the legatees appear the names of 
several ladies. 

George, another of Dame Alice’s 
family, was an ecclesiastic. In 
1438 he became rector of Grasmere, 
whence he removed to Bingham in 
Nottinghamshire, nine years after- 
wards. The following year he ob- 
tained a three years’ leave of ab- 
sence, on the plea of his age and in- 
firmities; letting meanwhile his 
rectory, a building with mud walls 
and thatched roof, to Sir Thomas 
Rempston. Before his leave expired, 
he resigned his: living, retaining, 
however, a pension for his life, 
the remainder of which he passed: 
amidst. the seclusion of Bolton 
Abbey. George must have been a 
hard, selfish, avaricious old: man, 


judging from this letter from his 
sister Katherine :— 


My best brother! (she writes) I am 
sorry, by my troth, that I shall not see 
you and come thus far as to Yurk. God 
knoweth my intent was not for no great 
good that I thought to desire, but I wot 
well now ye trusted the contrary. But 
brother, it is not unknown that I am 
right sickly, and my heart would have 
been greatly comforted to have spoken 
with you; but I trow, and so doth my 
daughter, that ye be displeased, denying 
that my writing afore, because she de- 
sired a book of you. And as ever I be 
saved, she prayed me write for either 
Psalter or Primer, and my husband 
said, half haply, pray my brother to get 
somewhat to my new chapel. God wot 
he meant neither gold nor silver, but 
some other thing for said altar. But I 
had known ye would have been dis- 
pleased, I would not have writ, for as 
much as I have speuled my best brother. 
My sister, Dame Isabel, liveth as heavy a 
life as any gentlewoman born, the which 
cause me I fared never well since I saw 
her last month. How so much, hath 
neither woman nor maid with her, but 
herself alone. And her husband cometh 
all day to my husband, and sayeth the 
fairest language that’ ever ye hexrd. 
But all is wrong, he is ever in trouble; 
and all the joy on earth hath she when 
my husband cometh to her, she sweareth 
there is no creature she loveth better. 
Also, brother, I beseech you entirely, if 
there be any goodly young woman, that 
is'a good woman of her body, and pay four 
and twenty or more (and I would have 
one of my own kin an there were any) 
for myself and dear brother, and ye or 
any for you can espy, I beseech you to get 
her for me, as hastily as you may, soon 
upon Easter, and it may be. I can no 
more for great haste of my journey ; but 
I beseech the blessed Trinity with all 
the saints in heaven give me grace to 
see you or I die, to God's pleasure and 
your bodily heal. And brother, I yede 
to the Lord Scrope to have seen my 
lady, and by my troth, I stood there a 
large hour, and yet I might neither see 
lord nor lady ; had the strangest cheer 
that ever I had of my Mistress Darse, 
and yet [ had five men ina suit; there 
is no such five men in his house, I 
daresay. 


By your sister, Ka. CHADYRTON. 


All thanks to the reverend eccle- 
siastic for preserving a letter which, 
while exhibiting him in so unfa- 
vourable a light, gives us such 
an insight. into the social life of 
the time. Fain would we know 


something more of the poor Lady 
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¥sabel, so unhappily mated, and the 
sight of whose unloved, solitary, 
cheerless life had had such an effect 
upon her more fortunate sister, 
that she had never fared well since. 
What a picture of a smooth-tongued 
hypocrite and tyrant is conveyed 
in the few words in which Dame 
Katharine speaks of Isabel’shusband 
eoming all day to her husband 
and saying the fairest language that 
ever was heard! Very amusing and 
true to nature also is the indignation 
Katharine shows at the treatment 
she had recetved at the hands of her 
great relations, and the consolation 
she gave herself in the thought that 
after all, grand though they might 
be, they had not, she dare say, five 
such men in their house as she 
eould boast of in her train. 

But it is time we should return 
to the eldest son of the family, who, 
while his brothers and sisters were 
thus playing their various parts in 
the world, had been gradually 
rising higher and higher in the 
social seale. In 1411 he was chosen 
to represent the shire of York; in 
1414 he was seneschal of the Honour 
of Knaresborough, and also one of 
the council of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter; and in 1415 he was re- 
tained to serve the Duke of Bed- 
ford for life. So much with respect 
to his public career: as regards 
his domestic concerns, it is recorded 
that in 1404, the year before his 
father’s execution, he had a son 
born to him whom he named Wil- 
liam, and for whom, as soon as he 
had reached his twelfth year, he 
eontracted a marriage with the 
omens of Sir Brian de Staple- 

n. 

In 1415, Sir Robert was called to 
attend upon the king in France, 
whence he soon afterwards returned 
to settle his affairs in England. In 
this country he could, however, 
have made but short sojourn, for the 
following year he set forth again on 
his way back to France, accompanied 
this time by a band of archers. 
But the end of his career was ap- 
poe and full of riches and 

onour he departed this life a.p. 

1421. He left three sons, Wil- 
liam, aged eighteen, Godfrey, and 

bert ; also two daughters, Joan 
and Alice. 


As soon as the son and heir of 
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Sir Robert had ‘attained his majo- 
rity he set out for the wars, whenee 
he returned in 1430; and scarcely 
was hesettledin his own home, than 
he beeame involved in one of those 
litigious disputes in which so much 
of his life was destined to be spent. 
Nine years after this time he was 
appointed one of the commissioners 
to array men at arms, hoblers, and 
archers in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and to send them to the 
coast to repel the threatened inva~ 
sion. It was also part of his duty to 
see that signals called Bekyns shoubt 
be set up to warn the people of the 
approach of the enemy. During his 
tenure of this post, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of York was forced to 
complain to the king of the riotous 
behaviour of certain tenants and 
persons connected with Sir Wiliam 
who lived within the verge of the 
forest. It would appear from the 
tenour of @ letter addressed by the 
king’s command to Sir William 
shortly afterwards, that he looked 
upon him as the instigator and 
abettor of the many serious affrays 
whieh had taken place between 
these people and the Archbishop's 
servants and tenants; and he was 
accordingly eommanded to keep 
the peace towards them. These 
affrays must have proceeded to 
great lengths if they resembled 
one of which the Archbishop gives 
a long and picturesque account. 
On this occasion he accused Sir 
William of having ordered and 
assented to Ralph Pulleyn and 
other rioters arraying themselves 
in warlike fashion, and in riotous 
wise lying in wait at Skilbrig 
in order to beat and slay the 
officers, tenants, and servants of 
the Cardinal Archbishop on their 
way home from the fair at Ripon. 
He further asserted that when the 
rioters found that the Cardinal’s 
people had been made aware of 
their evil intent, and had resolved 
to return by way of Thornton 
Brigg in order to avoid them, they 
instantly set off for the town of 
Helperley, situated not far from 
Thornton, and there fastened up a 
lidyate, in the highway with stakes 
iad thorns, so that when the Car- 
dinal’s servants came thither they 
might be stopped from proceeding 
further. And so it fell out that 
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when they were approaching Thorn- 
ton, full early in the morning, Sir 
William, witha great and’ notable 
conpony which’ had assembled at 

the Burgh Brigg, ¢ame prieking up 
with all the haste they could, and 
with ‘great’ and horrible shouts. 
Thereupon the’ Cardinal's —_ 
betook themselves to a ford hard 
by, which they had no sooner passed 
over than'they were pursued by 
Sir William’ and his band, ‘who 
drove ‘them in’ the direetion of 
Helperley, when suddenly thiey fell 
upon the lidyate, and finding their 
farther progress 'st»pped ‘were com- 
pelled to seek other ways of flight ; 
and so they got away, some by a 
lane, and some by breaking into a 
field, into ‘which the rioters fol- 
lowed them, shouting out the while, 
‘Slay the Arehbishop’s carles,’ and 
*Would God the Archbishop were 
here !’ 

In ‘this affray two of the Car- 
dirial’s people were'slain, and others 
sorely maimed, one of them: being 
‘smitten in the ‘mouth,’ and so 
through the mouth into the throat, 
by the which he lost his cheek bone 
and three of his foreteeth, and his 
speech blemished and hurt ' thereby 
80 that it was not easy to under- 
stand what he said, and might not 
therefore use’ the remnant of his 
teeth and ig to the use of eating 
as he might before.” Another was 
*grevonsly beaten and wounded on 
divers parts of his body, in especial 
his ‘right leg,’the which was tieer 
hand hewn’ in two!” It is added, 
that in consequence of this hurt 
“he was perpetually letted of occu- 
pying his craft of tailor that he used 

fore, insomuch that he might not 
endure to lay his legs under him 
in such wise as’ lis craft would 
ask.’ 

These and’ other like counts 
brought against him, Sir William 
either utterly denied to be true or 
explained away to such good pur- 
em that no proceedings appear to 
iave been taken against him. Ever 
adroit in getting himself appointed 
to offices of trust, he was made, in 
1441, seneschal of the whole of the 
Earl of Northumberland’s manors 
and lordships in the county of 
York ; and in 1448 he attained to 
the dignity of sheriff of the 
city. Eight years afterwards he 


was engaged with the Earl of Nor- 
thumberlandin'‘makimg an ineursion 
in the Scottish borders, and when 
the Wars of: the Roses broke out’ he 
fought in support of the -house of 
Lancaster. At the battle of Towton, 
in which his eldest son: was slain. 
he ‘was either made’ prisoner ‘or 
threw himself on ‘the mercy of 
Edward.’ In provess: of ‘time’ ‘he 
obtained letters of general pardon, 
but even then he was not permitted 
to return to his Yorkshire estates. 
About this period he was accused 
by a man’ of the name of Routh 
of having slandered ‘his Sovereign, 
also of having had intereourse with 
the king's enemies, and of being 
glad when any ‘trouble was likely 
to befall the king's people: Wpon 
these charges he was tried; but' his 
good fortune did not forsake’ him, 
for lie was not only’ acquitted, but 
restored ‘to his offices: 

Whilst these events were mark- 
mg’ the course ‘of \Sir William’s 
public life, others ‘of equal interest 
were taking place within the’circle 
ofhishome. On Thursday; the 8thof 
March, 1430; he hada son and heir 
born to him, who received the name 
of Robert at his baptism, and who 
in his sixteenth year'was betrothed 
to Elizabeth, the daughter of ‘Lord 
Clifford, she being then but: ‘six 
yeats of age. The child bride was 
wedded to the youthful Sir Robert 
in the chapel within the castle of 
Skipton, being borne to the altar 
in the arms of one John Garth. 
The children had, however, ‘been 
married but three ‘years, when the 
boy husband died; and as soon as 
his widow had attained her twelfth 
year, she was married to the second 
son of Sir William, as had- been 
agreed between ‘him and ‘Lord 
Clifford, if Robert should die under 
age. It was moreover arranged 
that the young couple should not 
live together until the wife was six- 
teen years old, two years after 
which time she gave birth to a 
daughter named Margaret. 

Now Sir William, at the time of 
the marriage of his second son, had 
been himself clandestinely married 
to Joan Wintringham, a sister of 
his brother Godfrey’s wife. Joan 
having given birth to a son, Sir 
William was desirous to effect such. 
a settlement of his estates as would 
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give a- preference. to Joan's, off- 
spring over any female issue of his 
son William, should he die leaving 
only such behind him... In order;to 
feel his way in a, matter at. once 
80 questionable and so difficult, ‘he 
began: by attempting to alienate 
a portion of the estates previously 
settled—an attempt which William 
Plumpton’s father-in-law of course 
did his best to oppose, om. the 
ground, that. the lands and tene- 
ments Sir William was endeavour- 
ing to regain possession of were a 
portion of the feoffment, of his son 
and heir. Sir William being pre- 
vented, from carrying through. this 
project, went on another tack, and 
succeeded in persuading his uncle, 
Sit Thomas Rempston, to entail 
the. estates of,,which, he stood, en- 
feoffed..in} the counties,..of | York, 
Devbe Nottingham, and, Stafford, 
together with | the,,| reversion.,, of 
what was held by Dame Margaret 
Rempston for her life, upon: himself 
and, his. heirs. male, with remainder 
to Godfrey Plumpton, his brother, 
and his heirs opie These deeds 
were executed in 1453, three years 
after the death-of his *TYcat son, and 
the date,of the marriage of his second 
son, William, to Robert's widow, 
Ten ,years. now elapse, during 
which time we. get no. imsight 
into Sir William’s private affairs. 
At ‘last, in. 1463,, we: find him en- 
gaged in) arranging. advantageous 
marriages: for the two infant daugh- 
ters) and heiresses of his deceased 
son William, and whom. at, that 
very time he had determined to 
rob. of. their, inheritance ;, though, 
with the craft. which ever .distin- 
guished, his. dealings, and .for, a 
reason, that will easily be divined, 
it was his object to get them married 
before making his intentions known. 
To Sir Brian Roucliffe, of Colthrop, 
he accordingly gave the governauce 
and marriage of Margaret, his eldest 
granddaughter, she being thea four 
years old, with the intention that 
* John, son and heir of the said Sir 
Brian, should, by the grace of God, 
take unto wife the said Margaret, 
the marriage of them to be done at 
convenient and most speedy time, 
at the cost of the said Brian.’ Sir 
William, as usual, made a good 
bargain for himself on this occasion, 
for though he agreed to grant Mar- 
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garot.anestate,,out, of the manor 
of Nesfield, he stipulated that he 
should: retain the, whole profits for 
the first. five years, and.a rent. of 
ten, marks, for the ‘five following 
years,,.. Moreover, Brian Roucliffe 
was to give one hundred marks over - 
what had been, already. paid down, 
under the.condition that he should 
be repaid. a. certain, portion of it 
should his son die within the next 
ten years. This, little affuir being 
broughtto a satisfactory termination, 
Sir William turned his attention to 
the disposal of his second grand- 
daughter, . Elizabeth ; . and after 
casting about for an advantageous 
match, fixed wpon the,son of Henry 
Sotehill, eovenanting with him that 
he should have the guardianship of 
his. infant, daughter-in-law. There 
was. also, a significant clause mtro- 
duced into the deed, to the effect 
that if Sir William should take a 
wife. himself, and. have. male. issue 
by. her,, that.then, Henry Sotehill 
should have the wardship. and mar- 
riage. of the said. male heir, and. that 
he should marry him to one of his 
daughters, wpon the payment of two 
hundred, marks onthe day of the 
delivery,of the said heir male. It.is, 
however, difficult to see what object 
Sir William had in making this pro- 
vision, as his son by his second wife 
must have, been at that..time. ten 
years of; age,,.and de does not 
ever appear seriously to haye con- 
templated marrying him, into the 
Sotehill family... It is equally diffi- 
cult, to understand what was his 
reason for keeping his marriage so 
long seeret, especially. after haying 
determined to make Joan’s son his 
heir. Be that as it may, after some 
fourteen, years had passed away, 
Sir, William’s neighbours began to 
take great offence at the scandal 
he occasioned by his connexion with 
Joan, Wintringham, whom they did 
the unconscious injustice of looking 
upon in the light of his mistress. 
It must also be mentioned that, 
besides his son by her, he had two 
bastard children, William and Ro- 
bert, living in the same house with 
him. Immoral, however, as he was, 
his conduct does not seem to have 
rejudiced against him a certain 
istress S——, touching whom 
Hugh Pagnem, a relative of Sir 
William, thus writes to him :— 
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My master Rauf Haukins and mis- 
tress his wife now being lodged at the 
Lions, my mistress F. S$ now being 
at Woolwich, with her brother and sis- 
ter kin, and others your well willers, 
servants, and bedfolk in this country, 
were in heal at the making hereof, 
thanked be God. I conceive there is 
displeasure hanging that ye saw nut my 
Lord Chamberlain upon his being in the 
North, as well for that ye comfort not 
my said Mistress § nor none of her 
friends in the matter ye know of, for the 
which I have been often called upon 
since Paske; it were to be done as me- 
seemeth to make writing from you to my 
Mistress S , thanking her of her true 
and loving heart, excusing the non- 
accomplishment of her desire in such 
wise as ye can well enough, and so to 
put her out of despair, for as I un- 
derstand she hath offers great by right 
worshipful. 


From this characteristic letter it 
appears that Sir William had gone 
great lengths in his flirtation with 
Mistress S , and that she would 
have been well content to receive 
him for a husband, had it been 
in his power to make her his wife. 
How long he would have continued 
to keep the fact of his situation a 
secret, it is impossible to say; he 
was at last necessitated to disclose 
it, in consequence of some of those 

ersons who had been scandalized 

y his manner of life ealling to it 
the attention of the Church. <Ac- 
cordingly, on the 2oth January, 
1467-8, he was summoned to attend 
in the oratory of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, in the cathedral church of 
York; and having made his appear- 
ance there, was accused of having 
kept one Joan Wintringham in his 
house at Plumpton, and having 
begot on her divers offspring, to the 
peril of his soul and scandal of all 
the faithful. To these accusations 
he at once, and to the astonishment 
of all, made answer that he had 
kept the said Joan in his house, not 
as his concubine, but as his true and 
lawful wife, for many years past; 
and that they had had issue between 
them, an only child begotten after 
marriage had and solemnized in the 

arish church of Knaresborough ; 

ut inasmuch as the banns had not 
been published, and the marriage 
was a clandestine one, he was ready 
to snbmit himself to the censure of 
the Church, and to make satisfaction. 


On Saturday, the 13th of Febru- 
ary, he boone into court as evi- 
dence of his marriage Sir Kobert 
Littleton, chaplain, of the age of 
forty years, and a domestic servant 
of his. This person deposed that 
about eleven years before that time 
there had been a great muster of 
Englishmen to oppose the Scots, to 
wich muster he had chanced to 
ride, together with Sir William, his 
master, as far as Skipton-wpon- 
Swale, and between the villages of 
Balderby-in-les-Broom and Skrpton, 
Sir William called him to him and 
said, ‘ Robert, do you now return 
home, and I beg of you to listen 
well to all I am going to say. And 
because the event of war is dubious, 
and the solemnization of marriage 
between me and Joan Wintring- 
ham my wife has not yet been pub- 
lickly and openly notified, I hereby 
make known to you that the said 
Joan is my true married wife, and E 
her true married husband. And 
thus I wish and desire you as you 
love me, if I happen to die in battle, 
to testify for the future wherever it 
may be necessary.’ 

The canonical recognition of Sir 
William’s marriage was not, how- 
ever, completed until nearly four 
years afterwards, when Richard 
Clerk, parish priest of Knares- 
borough, deposed that he had known 
Sir William for fifty years and more, 
and that he had also known Joan 
Wintringham from the time of her 
birth. It must have been, he said, 
about twenty years before, the day 
beingFriday somewhere between the 
feasts of Easter and Pentecost, that 
the marriage took place. Richard 
was present when the ceremony was 
performed. John Brown, the vicar 
of Knaresborough, having sent him 
word overnight that Sir William 
intended being married the follow- 
ing morning to Joan Wintringham, 
who was sojourning with her mother 
in the town, he went at daybreak 
to open the doors of the church, and 
had got all things in readiness when, 
just before sunrise, Sir William and 
Joan made their appearance at the 
chancel door, the bridegroom being 
clad in a garment of green checkery, 
and the bride in a red gown with a 

ey hood. Immediately afterwards 
Seles Brown came down from the 
high altar and solemnized marriage 
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between the couple, Sir William 
taking Joan with his right hand, 
and repeating after the Vicar, ‘ Here 
I take thee, Jhennet, to my wedded 
wife, to hold and to have, att bed 
and att board, for furer or lather, 
Sor hetter for warse, in sickenesse and 
in hele, to dede us depart, and thereto 
I plight Thee mytroth.’ Then Joan 
repeated the same words, after 
which the Vicar, having concluded 
the ceremony, said the mass of the 
Holy Trinity in a low voice. As 
soon as the service was over, Sir 
William entreated those present— 
namely, Alice Wintringham, the 
mother of the bride, and four others 
who acted as witnesses—to keep the 
matter secret until he chose to make 
it known. And so in the early 
morniug they left the church quietly, 
as they had entered it. 

A few days after Richard Clerk’s 
evidence had been taken, the legality 
of the marriage was certified by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and Robert 
Plumpton, Sir William’s son by 
Joan, declared his father’s heir. 
But as it was not likely that Sir 
William’s granddaughters and their 
husbands, the heirs-general, would 
quietly submit to this arrangement, 
measures were at once set on foot 
for firmly establishing Robert in his 
rights. Conveyances were accord- 
ingly nail of certain of Sir 
William’s estates to feoffees, who 
resettled them on Sir William for 
his life, with the remainder in tail 
to Robert Plumpton and his heirs. 
Having concluded this affair, Sir 
William married his son to a young 
lady named Agnes Gascoigne, her 
brother agreeing, among other 
things, to defray the cost of the 
marriage dinner, and also the ar- 
raycment of the bride. Meanwhile, 
as had been anticipated, proceedings 
were commenced on behalf of the 
heirs - general, which resulted in 
both parties agreeing to submit the 
matter to arbitration, the judgment 
to be given before the Feast of the 
Purification of the blessed Virgin 
Mary. However, ere that day arrived 
Sir William died, leaving to his son 
all his personal effects, moveable and 
immovable. His bastard children, 
Robert and William, were also re- 
membered in his will; as for his 
seven daughters, he had already 
bestowed them all in marriage. 
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The first thing to be done after 
Sir William’s decease was to make 
good his son’s title to the landed 
estates; and as soon as this matter 
was accomplished, Sir Robert im- 
mediately settled on the mother, 
whom he tenderly loved, and who 
had suffered so much for his father’s 
sake, the manor of Idle, in addition 
to those which she already possessed. 
Sir Robert seems to have been of a 
placid, easy disposition, different in 
all respects from his unprincipled 
father; and it is evident he would 
have gladly lived a quiet life if he 
had been permitted to do so. But 
notwithstanding that his title had 
been recognised by the heirs general, 
it was determined, not long after 
their grandfather’s decease, to make 
a further appeal on their behalf, and 
to refer the affair to the king, who, 
in 1483, gave a judgment by which 
justice was done to all parties. A 
truce was accordingly established, 
and for some years Sir Robert was 
allowed to enjoy his inheritance un- 
molested. During this time he took 
part in the coronation of Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VIL., and in 1488 he 
was engaged in suppressing an in- 
surrection in Yorkshire. Nine years 
afterwards he was busy arranging a 
contract of marriage on behalf of 
his son William with Isabell Bab- 
thorp, an heiress. It was arranged 
that. the marriage was to take place 
before the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel; and Sir Robert took it 
upon him to defray the cost of the 
array of his son, and of the mar- 
riage feast, the bridegroom bearing 
the cost of the array of the bride 
on the day of her betrothal. With 
this settlement of his son in life 
closed the prosperous period of 
Sir Robert’s career; henceforth his 
course was doomed for a long time 
to be one of misfortune and trouble. 
Searcely indeed had Wiiliam Plump- 
ton’s marriage taken place, than Sir 
Robert received intelligence from 
his relative, Edward Plumpton, that 
the notorious lawyer, Richard 
Empson, intended to revive the 
claims of the heirs- general. Sir 
Robert had little chance against so 
crafty, astute, and unprincipled a 
person, who soon succeeded in ob- 
taining a verdict against him on a 
trial by which it was sought to eject 
him from his patrimonial inheritance 
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in Yorkshire. Empson then, con- 
sidering that he had made himself 
master of the situation, married his 
daughter, Jane Empson, to Hen 
Sotehill, thesonof Elizabeth Sotehill, 
one of the heirs-general, Sir Robert 
was, however, determined not to 
surrender his homé until he was 
actually. compelled to do so, and 
immediately had recourse to the 
Crown for protection. His appeal 
was favourably received, the king 
not only making him a knight of his 
body, in order to secure him from 
arrest, but decreeing that William 
Plum pton, his son, should peaceably 
enjoy the lordships of Plumpton 
and Idle. Meantime, Sir Robert, in 
consequence of the ruinous expenses 
of the lawsuits in which he had 
been involved, was reduced to great 
straits for want of money, as may 
be seen from the following letter, 
which he addressed to his wife from 
London :— 


BEST BELOVED, —T marvel greatly that 
ye send me not the money that ye pro- 
mised me to send with John Waukar 
within. eight days after you and I 
departed, for lam put to a great lack 
for it. Therefore I heartily pray you, 
as my especial trust is in you, to send 
me the said money in all haste possible, 
and also to send me money, for my cost 
is very sore and chargeable at this time, 
for I have spent of the money that I 
brought from you more than £5. For 
very certain Sir Roger Hastings is at 
the point of undoing because he hath 
not money to pay where he ought to 
pay. Therefore, dear heart, I pray 
you to remember me;and as for my 
matter, there is no moving of it as yet, 
but the king’s grace is the same man he 
was at my last departing from his grace ; 
and my Lord of Winchester, and Mr. 
Lovell, Mr. Gylforth, Mr. Weston, 
with all our good friends, are to me as 
they were at my last departing, and as 
shortly as J can have any way certain 
of my matters, I shall send you word. 
Nevertheless my adversaries had la- 
boured to have had a privy seal against 
me; but my Lord of Winchester and 
Mr, Deane of the king's chapel would 
let them have none to time were that 
they understood whether I was 
in sickness or nay. And for divers 
considerations and great hurts might 
fall to you and me and our children 
hereafter, I heartily pray you to re- 
member to haste the money unto me, as 
my especial trust and love is in you, 
as knows the Holy Trinity, who 
preserve you evermore to his pleasure. 


From ‘London in haste, the Tuesday, 
next afore St. Valeutine’s day, 
By' your loving husband, 
RopERT PuvMpron, Kt, 


(Postscript by Richard Plumpton, 
priest.) 

Mapam,—Your bedeman _. servant, 
Sir Richard Plumpton,:heartily prays 
you to remember all the matters aboye 
written, for my master’s adversaries and 
yours purveys them to be still with the 
king's grace, and intends to impoverish 
my master and all those that will take 
his part and do for him. 


In reply to this urgent entreaty 
on her husband’s part, Dame Agnes 
writes thus :— 

Ricgut Worsuiprct Sir,—In my 
most hearty wise I recommend me unto 
you, evermore desiring to hear of your 
prosperity and welfare, and good speed 
in your matters, showing you that I 
and all your children is in good health 
(blessed be Jesus),and prays you for your 
blessing. Sir, itis so now that I have 
made you thewsans of the money that ye 
sent to me for, and I havesent it you 
with John Walker at this time, the 
which I shall show you how I made shift 
of at your coming. And I pray you that 
ye be not miscontent that I sent it no 
sooner, for I have made the haste that I 
could that was possible for me to do. 
And also, sir, I will not let Thomas 
Croft's wife plough nor occupy her 
fermeald, but saith she shall not 
occupy without your leave. And also I 
pray you to send me word how you 
speed in your matters again, as soon 
as ye may; and also to send me word 
where ye will your horses to come to 
you. No more at this time, but the 
Trinity keep you. From Plumpton, 
in haste, the 19th day of March. 

By your wife, 
Dame AGNES PLUMPTON. 

Weeks pass away, and once more 
Dame Agues addresses her husband, 
wondering greatly that she has no 
word from him, and gently reprov- 
ing him, saying,—‘ Sir,—I marvel 
greatly that ye let the matter rest 
so long and labour no better for 
yourself, and ye would labour it 
diligently. But it be said that ye 
be less forward, and that they un- 
derworketh falsely.” Like com- 
plaints of his inertness, and readiness 
to believe whatever was told him, 
had been made to Sir Robert some 


time before by his son, who wrote 


him word that ‘ his friends trow he 
believes fair words and fair heights, 
and that he labours not his matters.’ 
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It was indeed time that the affair 
should ‘be settled, for, the family 
were now reduced to such extremi- 
ties that Dame Agnes; tells her 
husband ‘unless he gets some com- 
mandment she wots not how his 
house shall be kept, for she knows 
not'whiereof to levy one penny worth,’ 
This is one of the last letters the 
distressed wife wrote; in the August 
of the same year she died. Sir Robert 
did not,, however, long mourn her 
loss ; twelve months afterwards he 
induced Isabel, a.daughter of Lord 
Neyil,,to aceept him as her husband, 
notwithstanding the state in which 
his affairs then were, and the little 
prospect that. remained of brighter 
days., For Empson, since, the death 
of Dame Elizabeth Sotehill, had be- 
come, more resolved: than. ever. to 
push Jitigation as far as it would go 
in behalf of his daughter’s children ; 
and to oppose the suits which were 
continually rising, Sir Robert was 
obliged ‘to lay out large sums of 
money, which day by day, he found 
it more difficult to procure. A 
graphic picture of the state in which 
the head of, the once prosperous 
family. was plunged at. this) time, is 
given in the, following letter. from 
Dame Isabel :-— 


Sir, —In the most heartiest wise that 
I can I recommend me unto you. Sir, 
I have sent’ to Wright of Idle for the 
money that he promised you, and he 
saith he hath if not. to lend, and makes 
choses (excuses), and so I can get none 
nowhere. And as for wood there is 
none that will buy, for they know ye 
want money, aud without they might 
have it half for nought they will buy 
none, for your,son William Plumpton 
and Thomas Bickerdyke hath been every 
day at: wood since ye went,:and they 
can get no money for nathing ;: for they 
will buy, none without they have timber 
trees, and. will give: nothing for. them, 
And so shall your wood be destroyed 
and get nought for it, Sir, I told you 
this or ye went, but ye wuld not be- 
lieve me. Sir, I have teken of your 
timber as much as I can get of, or 
Whitsunday farm forehand, and that is 
but little to do you any good, for there 
is but some that will lend so long afore 
the time. And your Lenten stuff is to 
buy, and I wot not what to do, God 
wot, for I am ever left of this fashion. 
Sir, there is land in Ribston field that 
Christopher Chambers. would buy, if ye 
will sell it, but I am not in a surety 
what he will give for it. . But if ye 
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will sell it,, send word; to your son what 
ye will do, for ,I know, nothing,.else 
wherewith to help you with.» Sir,, for 
God's sake, take an, end, for we are 
brought to begyir staff, for ye have not 
to defend them’ with ‘all:’” Sir, 'T | send 
you my mate and '3¢: 4d. by the bearer 
heveof, and I pray you sehd’mé word as 
soon asye may.: Noonore at this tine, 
bat the Holy Trinity\send you good speed 
in, all your mattere, and isend. you scon 
home, .Sir,; ;remember, , your, childen's 
books, 
By your bedfellow, 
TsabeL, PLumpron. 

Poor Sir. Robert found, it, hows 
ever, impossible to follow his wife's 
advice to;{ take an.end;’: and at last; 
in the second year, of the reign iof 
Henry VIIL, he. was, arrested for 
debt,and committed to the Counter; 
where Dame Isabel,.shared. his; im- 
prisonment, But his fortunes were 
now. about. to, brighten,. .;.Inm.,that 
same year, his adversary, Empson, 
the author of his misfortunes, was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, ona false 
accusation of treason against. the 
State; and soon after, the, long 
and wretched quarrel. between Sir 
Robert, and the -heirs-general was 
settled, and, he,.was formally con- 
firmed in his:title tothe patrimonial 
estates. The seven:remaining years 
of his life were passed in quiet in 
the home ‘of his ancestors. “Relin- 
quishiny all further matagement of 
his affairs, he ‘entered into an agree, 
ment with his ‘son William, arrang- 
ing that the latter should, have.the 
ordering and. charge...of,,alk the 


, household and, goods, belonging: to 


it, Sir Robert. and his: wife taking 
their ease, and boarding -~with hin 
at his.own. proper cost and cliarges, 
Sir: Robert, on his part, agreed to 
grant’-to‘his ‘son certain revenues, 
out'of which meat, drink, and wages 
were to be defrayed. It was more- 
over arranged that William should 
supply his brothers and sisters, with 
all necessaries, excepting. his sister 
Clare, whose, wardrobe Dame Isabel 
romised to. provide. Furthermore, 
Villiam was to be at liberty to take 
all such servants as he considered 
necessary and profitable for the 
weal of the house, with the excep- 
tion of three who were to be looked 
upon as Sir Robert’s own servants, 
and whom he was himself to appoint. 
It was also settled that William 
should pay Sir Robert ten pounds 
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yearly, and that every _— he was 
‘to pay twenty pounds of his father’s 
debts, exhibiting to him at stated 
periods an account of his receipts 
and expenses, that he might know 
what overplus could be set aside for 
the further payment of his debts. 
Lastly, William was to have the 
letting of all such farms as should 
be void, and also the selling of wood, 
subject to the counsel and advice of 
Sir Robert, until the whole of his 
debts should be paid. And if any 
break or variance should occur, 
then both parties were to call for 
the minister of St. Robert's and Sir 
John Alan, parson of Burgh, Wales, 
to arbitrate between them. 

Sir Robert was now approaching 
the end of his troubled and change- 
ful life. In April, 1523, being then 
seventy years of age and upwards, 
he made his will, by which he left 
his sons and daugliters certaim sums 
to be paid them by his heir, Wil- 
liam Plumpton. o his wife he 
bequeathed all the goods in his 
chamber after his death, and the half 
of his other goods. These, with 
some legacies to priests, clerks, and 

oor persons, and bequests to the 
eae of St. Robert and the church 
of Spofforth, constitute the whole of 
his testamentary dispositions. 

From the time of Sir Robert's 
death down to the extinction of the 
dine in the person of Robert Plump- 
ton, who died unmarried at Cam- 
bray, A.D. 1749, the history of the 
family pursues a much more quiet 
and even course. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with mentioning 
that on the death of Robert, the 
estate was sold by his aunt Anne, 
a Benedictine nun, to Mr. Lascelles, 
who pulled down the old hall, and 
formed around it extensive pleasure- 
grounds, now a favourite resort 
during the summer months of 
visitors from Harrogate, whence it 
is distant about three miles. 

We have already adverted to the 
interest of the Plumpton correspon- 
dence, and we cannot do better than 
give some specimens of it. Here are 
two letters addressed to Sir Robert 
Plumpton by his son-in-law respect- 
ing his sister Eleanor, from which 
it will appear that the inclinations 
of a lady in the momentous affair of 
her marriage were at last beginning 
to be consulted. 


Right worsbipful and my most ‘sin- 
gular good father-in-law, in my best 
manner I heartily recommend me unto 
you, right glad to hear of your welfare, 
the which our Lord continue long unto 
his pleasure and your most comfort. 
Father, the cause of this my writing unto 
you of my own hand is for a matter 
that no man knoweth of but only my 
wife, and J, and the parties. Father, 
this is the matter: there isa gentleman, 
the which had married one of my 
aunts, whose name is Randolphe Main- 
waring, and he beareth great love and 
favour unto my sister Eleanor, and she 
doth likewise unto him the same. And 
the gentleman hath desired me to write 
unto you to know if ye can be contented 
that he have her in marriage to his wife ; 
the which if that ye so be, he will be 
glad to meet you im any place that it 
please you to appoint, and to have a 
communication in the matter. And I 
think in my mind that he will be con- 
tented to take less with her than any 
man in England would do, being of his 
avyowre, because of the great love and 
favour that is betwixt them. And 
father, this I will say by my uncle 
Mainwaring: his land is a hundred 
marks, and also he is as godly and as 
wise a gentleman as any is within a 
thousand miles of his head; and sir, all 
the whole matter lieth in you and in 
no man else; but if that she were 
mine own born sister, I had lever that 
she had him, knowing him as I do, than 
a man of six times his land. Father, 
how that ye are disposed in this matter 
I beseech you that I may have answer 
as shortly as ye can, for my sister 
Eleanor putteth herself utterly unto 
that thing that is your mind, and my 
wife and I will do the same, by the 
grace of Jesus, who send you shortly a 
good end in your matters. Amen. 

GERMAYN POLE. 


To my right worshipful father-in-law, 
Sir Robert Plumpton, Kt., this letter 
be delivered in haste. 

Right worshipful and my most sin- 
gular good father-in-law, in the best 
manner that I possibly can I heartily 
recommend me unto you, with effectual 
desire to hear of your welfare and good 
speed in your great matters. And like- 
wise, sir, doth your poor daughter, my 
wife, and my sister Kleanor, desiring to 
have your daily blessing. Father, I have 
word brought me by one Duckmauton, 
of Moginton, from you, that you had 
a joyful end in all your matters, the 
which were unto me the joyfullest tidings 
that could be thought. Howbeit, sir, I 
have had great marvel that I have not 
since that time heard some word from 
you. Father, pleaseth it you to under- 
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stand that I have communed with my 
uncle Mainwaring, according to the 
effect of your letter, and verily, sir, I 
can no otherwise perceive by my said 
uncle but that he is reasonable in all 
eauses. For, first, he will be contented 
to make her 20 marks jointure ; and as 
fer such issue as God sendeth them, it 
is no doubt but he will so provide for 
them that they shall live like gentlemen 
er gentlewomen, whichsoever God suf- 
fereth. And verily, father, Iam right 
eure that my sister Eleanor had rather 
have him, you being so content, than a 
man of far greater lands. And also, 
father, I know where that my said 
uncle might have great marriages, both 
with great lands and goods. Where- 
fore, sir, if it is your mind that the 
matter go forward, and the preferment 
of my sister, your daughter, in this 
behalf, I pray you that I may have 
shortly knowledge in writing what your 
mind is in this matter, and what you be 
worthy to give for his large proffers. 
And you being anything reasonable, I 
am right sure that ye shall like my said 
uncle, as well as ever ye liked any man, 
by the grace of Jesus, who preserve you. 
Written at Rodburn, in haste, upon 
Martinmas even. 

Here, again, is a letter of a dif- 
ferent complexion, being written by 
Robert Plumpton to his mother, at 
the time when he was most deeply 
imbued with the new doctrines. The 
date is circa 1536, at which time he 
was studying for the bar, and about 
twenty years of age. 


To his right worshipful mother be 
this delivered with speed. 

Right worshipful Mother,—I humbly 
recommend me unto you, desiring Jesus 
long to continue your health to the 
pleasure of God. Worshipful mother, 
I am bound to write to you. Yea, and 
you were not my mother, because it 
hath pleased God of his inestimable 
goodness to send me some understanding 
in the Scriptures; for every man or 
woman that it shall please God to send 
knowledge in the Scriptures is bound to 
instruct their brethren in the loving of 
the Gospel. Wherefore it is my duty 
to instruct you most principal of all 
other which hath showed to me so much 
kindness, besides all motherly kind- 
ness. Wherefore I desire you, most dear 
mother, that ye will take heed to the 
teaching of the Gospel, for it is the 
thing that all we must live by, for 
Christ left it that we should altogether 
rule our living thereby, or else we 
cannot be in favour with God. Where- 
fore I would desire you, for the love of 
God, that you would read the New 
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Testament, which is the true Gospel of 
God, spoken by the Holy Ghost. 
Wherefore doubt not of it, dearly 
beloved mother in the Lord, I write 
not this to bring you into any heresies, 
but to teach you the clear light of God’s 
doctrine. Wherefore I will never write 
nothing to you, nor say nothing to you, 
concerning the Scriptures, but will die 
in ‘the quarrel. Mother, you have 
much to thank God that it would please 
him to give you license to live until 
this time, for the Gospel of Christ was 
never so truly preached as it is now. 
Wherefore I pray to God that He will 
give you grace to have knowledge of 
his Scriptures; ye shall here perceive 
what the profession of our baptism is, 
which profession we must have written 
in our hearts. Which profession 
standeth in two things: the one is the 
knowledge of the law of God, under- 
standing it spiritually as Christ -ex- 
poundeth it Matt. v. vi. and vii. chapters 
—so that the root and life of all laws is 
this, Love thy Lord God with all-thy 
heart, all thy soul, all thy might and all 
thy power, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self, for Christ's sake. And love only 
is the fulfilling of the law, as saith St. 
Paul, and that whatsoever we do.and not 
of that love, that same fulfilleth not the 
law in the sight of God. And what the 
law doth mean ye shall find in the pro- 
logue to the Romans, in my Father's 
book called the New Testament. I 
write unto you because that I know you 
have a fervent...and his laws... 


Rest wanting. 


What effect this letter may have 
had on Dame Agnes is not stated; 
certain it is that none of the family 
ever openly embraced the doctrines 
of Protestantism. 

We have already overstepped our 
limits; and yet it would be a pity 
to withhold from our readers the 
amusement they will derive from 
readjng the following letters, written 
by Edward Plumpton to his relative, 
Sir Robert, concerning a marriage 
which he was desirous of effecting : 


In my humble and most heartiest wise 
I recommend me unto your good mas- 
tership, and to my singular good lady. 
Sir, it is so that certain lovers and 
friends of mine in London hath brought 
me unto the sight of a gentlewoman, a 
widow of the age of forty years and 
more, and of good substance; first she 
is goodly and beautiful, womanly and 
wise as ever I knew any, none ether 
dispraised ; of a good stock and worship- 
ful. Her name is Agnes. She hath in 
charge but one gentlewoman to her 
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daughter, of twelve years age. She 
hath twenty marks of good land within 
three miles of London, and a royal 
manor builded thereupon to give or sell 
at her pleasure. She hath in coin in 
old nobles £100, in royals £100, in 
debts £40, in plate £110, with other 
goods of great value. She is called 
worth £1000, beside her land. Sir, I 
am bold upon your good mastership as 
I have ever been, and if it please God 
and you that this matter take effect, I 
shall be able to deserve all things done 
and past. She and I are agreed in our 
mind and all one, but her friends that 
she is ruled by desireth of me twenty 
marks jointure more than my lands 
come to, and thus I answered them, 
saying, ‘that your mastership is so good 
master to me that ye gave to my other 
wife twelve marks for her jointure in 
Studley Roger; and now that it will 
please your said mastership to endue 
this woman in some lordship of yours 
of twenty marks during her life, such 
as they shall be pleased with; and 
for this my said friends offer to be 
bounden in one thousand pounds.’ Sir, 
upon this they intend to know your 
pleasure and mind privily, I not know- 
ing; wherefore I humbly beseech your 
good mastership, as my especial trust is 
and ever hath been above all earthly 
creatures, now for my great promotion 
and heart’s desire, to answer to your 
pleasure and my weal and poor honesty ; 
and I trust or it come to pass, to put 
you surety to be discharged without any 
charge; for now your good and discreet 
answer may be my making. For, and 
she and I fortune by God and your 
means together, ovr two goods and 
substance will make me able to do you 
good service, the which good service 
and T now and at all times is and shall 
be yours to jeopard my life and them 
both. Sir, I beseech your good master- 
ship to write to me an answer in all 
haste possible, and after that ye shall 
hear more, with God's grace, who pre- 
serve you and yours in prosperous 
felicity, long time to endure. Written 
in Furnival’s Inn in Holborn, the 2nd 
day of March, 1496. 


In my right humble wise I recommend 
me unto your good mastership, and to 
my singular good lady your wife, and 
where it hath pleased Almighty Jesus of 
his grace, by means of my lovers and 
friends to bring me to the sight and ac- 
quaintance of a gentlewoman in London 
whose name is Agnes, late wife of 
Robert Drayate, gentleman, who is a 
woman that God hath endued with great 
grace and virtue. 
goodly, and of great substance, and able 
for a better man thanI am. Notwith- 


She is wise and — 


standing it pleaseth, so that I might 
content her friends’ minds for her jointure 
of twenty marks by year that they de- 
mand of me. My answer is to them, 
that I have no lands but in reversion ; 
and that it pleaseth your good mastership 
to give my last wife twelve marks by 
year out of your lands, and my especial 
trust is that it will please your master- 
ship for my promotion, and in especial 
for my heart’s desire and weal that 
faithful is set upon this said gen*!e- 
woman, to grant and make sure to her 
a jointure of twenty marks yearly over 
all reprises during her life. And I be- 
seech you so to do, and that the bearer 
hereof may be certain of your mind in 
the premises, and also answer to them 
by your writing of the same. This done 
incontinent after Easter, I trust in Jesus 
to finish this matter; for they demand 
of me certain lands and goods, as more 
at large appeareth within a bill here en- 
closed, the which I observed in every 
point to the accomplishment of their 
aleasures. Sir, you know I have no 

nds nor living in substance, but only 
of you; and this happen, I shall be 
more able to do your mastership service. 
From London, in my said master’s lodg- 
ing, the roth March, 1496. 


This letter was evidently written 
under the surveillance of the friends 
of the lady. <A week afterwards 
Edward Plumpton, who, it ought to 
have been mentioned, acted as Sir 
Robert's lawyer, writes a third letter 
to his good mastership, giving him 
‘secret and confidential’ instruc- 
tions how to proceed. 


In my most humble wise I recommend 
me unto your good mastership and to 
my especial good lady. Sir, I sent a 
letter this last week to you by James 
Colton, servant to Master Gascoyne, to 
show to your mastership my fortune at 
this time. If your mastership be (as I 
doubt no other in my mind, nor with 
my words to noble men of worship, but 
that ye be) my good master, the which 
and ever shall be to your honour and 
profit, though I have afore this been 
chargeable to you, now, I trust in God, 
as true and profitable to be, as ever I 
was, and much more, and able to restore 
and amends make of all cost done to me 
afore time. Sir, I beseech you after 
your most discreet mind and wisdom to 
answer this messenger that shall come 
to you for this jointure of 20 marks 
both in words and in your writing, so 
that it be to your honour, my poor 
honesty, and truth, and making in this 
world ; for upon that answer lieth my 
great weal, and if it were otherwise, my 
utter undoing for ever, the which God 
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forbid. It shall cost your mastership 
no penny more nor charge to you ; for 
if your mastership say. to him that ye 
are content and will grant and make to 
him this jointure incontinent after our 
marriage when we two shall come to 
you, and so show it lovingly to the said 
messenger, and in your writing to them 
again, then all is done; for when I am 
married to her these men that now are 
counsellors shall bear but little room. 
And therefore this is a matter of no 
charge, and to me great promotion all 
manner of ways, ‘She is amiable and 
good, with great wisdom and woman- 
hood, and worth in land yearly 20 
marks and more, to you at her will; the 
which, I trust in God, shall be loving 
for you and yours in time to come for 
ever. Also in gold and silver, coined 
and uncoined, £500, I think verily 
as perceive by her. Beside her 
lands, in all she is worth £1000 and 
more. She hath refused for my sake 
many worshipful men and of great 
lands ; some of them hath offered to her 
£40 jointure within London ; notwith- 
standing she is to me singular good 
mistress, as after this your mastership 
shall know. This same day she gave 
to me a chain of gold, with a cross 
set with a ruby and pearls, worth 
£20 and more. And because that 
their messenger shall bring my letter 
with him that they see, for I closed it 
afore, to show your mastership my 
mind, I beseech your mastership to 
cause him that shall come with these 
letters from my mistress and her coun- 
cillors to have good cheer (and that I 
trust to deserve), and to send to mea 
bill by the same as it shall please you. 
Sir, 1 have sent to you 3 yards of 
white damask for a cowrenet as good as 
I could buy any, and I would have sent 
much more things, save only my busi- 
ness is great. Also I have paid your 
fine in the Exchequer, but I take not 
out a discharge unto the next term, 
because I purpose to get a grant more. 
Also I beseech your mastership to show 
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that said messenger that ye had no word 
from me this six weeks, and no man in 
our place to know from whente this 
r come, lest that’ their messenger 
should understand of my sending. Please 
it your mastership to give credence unto 
this bearer and let him depart or the 
other man come with the letters; and 
all such service as it pleaseth you to 
command me, it shall be done, with 
God’s grace, who evermore preserve 
you and yours in health and honour.— 
Written in Furnivall’s Inn, the roth 
day of March, 1496.—I humbly pray 
your mastership to cause the messenger 
to speak with my lady ; and if her lady- 
ship would send by him a token to my 
master, it shall ayail her another of 20 
times the value. Now, an my good 
lady would of her great gentleness and 
noble mind send a token as is within 
written, I could never deserve it to her, 
for it should be to me great honesty, 
and the greatest that ever I had; for 
by your mastership and her, I am put 
to more worship than ever I should 
have come to. Sir, as I wrote in, £ 
was purposed to have sent a fellow of 
mine to your mastership, but now I 
send this my writing by Preston, servant 
with my master Gascoyne. Pleaseth 
your mastership to keep this bill, and 
whatsoever you do for me in word, cost 
and writing, it shall be mine when we 
be married to release and unbind; and 
sol will. Sir, I beseech you pray my 
lady to make the messenger that shall 
come from my mistress good cheer. I 
know not as yet what shall come, but 
as I am informed, a gentleman of Cle- 
ment’s Inn. I beseech your mastership 
and my good lady both to take no dis- 
pleasure with my simple writing this 
time, for my mind is set so much other- 
wise that I cannot perfectly do my duty. 
Our Lord preserve you. 


With this sample of fifteenth 
century domestic diplomacy and 
management, we take our leave of 
the ancient family of Plumpton. 


Devonia. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 


HE few who eare about India, 
and the many who do not, have 
been alike startled from their tran- 
quillity by the astounding news that 
a large body of troops, forming part 
of an army that within the last fif- 
teen years has been victorious at 
Cabul, in China, on the land of the 
five rivers, and in the swamps of 
Burmah, had risen in open rebellion, 
had fired and sacked the greater part 
of a large civil and military station ; 
had massacred some scores of help- 
less men, women, and children, and 
had occupied the fort and palace of 
the most ancient capital of India, 
openly proclaiming a new dynasty, 
and vaunting that the lease for which 
India had been entrusted to the 
Anglo-Saxon, had reached its des- 
tined end. We shall doubtless, by 
every successive mail, have more 
ample details as to the origin and 
Ercerens of the disaffection in the 
engal army. At present we have 
quite enough to fill the minds of 
statesmen with anxiety, and British 
householders with horror. But, 
leaving the mutineers, their out- 
rages, and their retribution, we 
think the present a suitable occasion 
for laying before our readers some 
particulars of an outbreak which, if 
we mistake not, will form an event- 
ful period in Indian history. Our 
facts have been collected from many 
sources, and may be relied on with 
security. 

It is one hundred years ago last 
month that a young captain, bred 
in the counting-house, was standing 
at the head of three thousand troops, 
victorious over anative army of fift 
thousand, on a battle-field which 
was the first in a long line of tri- 
umphs, and which virtually gave us 
possession of a kingdom larger than 
Great Britain. A centenary is al- 
ways an event in the annals of any 
nation—and in ene prone to watch 
omens, to discover coincidences, and 
to compare seasons and times, there 
have not been wanting men who 
scattered the ambigue voces amongst 
an excitable soldiery and a credu- 
lous population, and who gave out 
that the lease of one hundred years, 
which Providence had granted to the 
great Company Bahadoor, had now 
run its course, and that the golden 


opportunity, the splendid prize, was 
im the grasp of the swordsman who 
poreerene a sharp weapon, a cool 
ead, and a resolute heart. There 
were other considerations of an un- 
easy feeling, showing that some- 
thing was going on in secret which 
the skill of administrators could 
hardly fathom. During the spring 
of the year some messages, myste- 
rious, inexplicable, and yet ubiqui- 
tous, had been a, from one 
village to another over large tracts 
of land with inconceivable rapidity. 
The message, whatever might be its 
import, was sent in a small thin 
cake. It was, men said, intended 
to avert the cholera,—it was to 
scare away the evil demon of 
smallpox. The solution of the 
mystery has not yet been made. 
But a strong, and not altogether 
groundless feeling exists in India 
that in some manner it was con- 
nected with the mutiny of the 
sepoys. We have had, ere this, 
sepoys in arms against us. There 
was a mutiny at Vellore, at the 
commencement of this century, 
which some men referred to the 
House of Tippoo, and others to 
the dread of interference with reli- 
gion and caste. There was a mutiny 
at Barrack pore, just thirty-one years’ 
ago, which arose from a dislike to 
foreign service in the first Burmese 
war. But an open mutiny of so 
many thousand soldiers, in a city so 
important for commercial and poli- 
tical reasons as Delhi, aead by 
atrocities which ‘ the sanctity of na- 
ture, and the reverence for justice, 
dares not to pursue, nor even ven- 
ture to describe,’ as yet traceable to 
no one single cause, and yet inse- 
parably connected with a bad state 
of feeling and a partial demoraliza- 
tion in many other military stations, 
—such a mutiny the most careful 
student of history had failed to re- 
member, and the most far-sighted 
statesman had not even ventured to 
conceive. 
‘Such night in India ne’er had been, 
nor e’er again shall be.’ 


The causes of the outbreak are 
variously stated. Our readers will 
remember that we have had our 
warnings of the coming doom, 
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“There had been disaffection at Moor- 
shedabad, the ancient capital of the 
-Nawabs of Bengal, not much more 
than one hundred miles from Cal- 
eutta. The regiment which had 
misbehaved there was brought down 
to Barrackpore, which is exactly to 
Calcutta what Windsor is to St. 
James's, and was there disbanded, 
in _—— of a force of Europeans 
and artillery, with loaded arms and 
lighted portfires. Another regi- 
ment, which showed worse signs 
of insubordination, was similarly 
treated, and a sepoy and a non- 
commissioned officer were con- 
demned to death and executed. 
Confident in its might, resistless in 
its orders, the Government of India 
shed no more blocd, trusting that 
the terrible sentence of dismissal 
from its army, involving loss of 
honour, of employment, and of pen- 
sion in old age, would operate as a 
warning, or recall the wavering, 
from motives of interest, if not from 
motives of duty. But it was evi- 
dent the sepoy was no longer 
what he had been. It was said long 
ago, in the campaign of the Sutle), 
and again in the second Seikh war, 
that regiments had lost their disci- 

line, their courage, and their dash. 
te was now clear that the courage 
of the soldier had given place to 
the ferocity of savages ; and that, 
emancipated from the restraint of 
discipline, the orientalrecruit became 
a bloodthirsty fiend. As we have 
said, the causes of this revo- 
lution are variously described. 
There is no longer, it is asserted, 
that kindly feeling between the men 
and their officers which results in 
mutual dependence and _ mutual 
honour. The colonel is old and in- 
capable, or, if a true soldier, he is 
stripped of all power for good. The 
best and most promising young 
officers, at an early period of ser- 
vice, are taken from their regiments, 
and never return to them again. 
There is a splendid opening for 
every kind of talent for officers of 
the Indian army, but not in the 
army itself. The bold rider, the 
beau-sabreur, the crack-shot, is 


promoted to be the head of a 
picked irregular regiment of Seikhs, 
storming the village of a robber- 
tribe on the north-west frontier, 
or commanding five hundred sabres, 
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wielded by men of the best blood, 
and the most honourable families, of 
Mohammedans in the Deccan. To 
the man of quick perceptions, of 
exquisite tact, of intimate knowledge 
of native peculiarities, and of mar- 
vellous skill in introducing reforms, 
without either offending prejudice 
or arousing hostility, there are 
all the prizes of civil adminis- 
tration, which lead one man to 
a Residency, another to Council, 
and a third to the seals of office as 
pro-consul, in a new, fertile, and 
splendid acquisition. The regi- 
ments are sometimes left to be com- 
manded in the day of battle, and to 
be guided in the hour of peace and 
in the dull routine of cantonments, 
by captains and subalterns, who 
despise the high-spirited native, 
whose speech smacks little of cour- 
tesy or encouragement, and whose 
pursuits never go beyond killing 
time with gambling, or ruining 
their constitutions by ardent spirits 
and ignominious beer. Thus, men 
have known but little of their officers, 
and officers as little of their men. 
Besides the above causes, there has 
been the wolf-cry of danger to the 
Hindu religion, and insult to caste. 
No one single instance can be quoted 
in which the British Government 
has either ordered or connived at 
any single act calculated to offend 
the most irrational or the most 
absurd of Hindu superstitions, or 
to irritate the intolerant fanaticism 
of Mohammedan bigots. On the 
contrary, the course pursued by the 
British Government on the score of 
religion, has been indulgent and 
considerate to what some men think 
is the verge of weakness. Yet the 
ery of dishonoured caste and in- 
sulted religion being the one most 
likely to inflame the soldiery, the 
war standard was erected by a ery 
of this kind; and the soldiers were 
taught gravely to believe that by 
forcing the men of one religion to 
bite cartridges made with bullock’s 
fat, and the men of the other to bite 
cartridges made with hog’s lard, 
the caste of both would be ruined 
for ever, the purpose of the British 
Government would be accomplished, 
and the sepoy would be transformed 
into the bondsman of the paramount 
power, doomed to serve where it 
dictated, to eat what it set before 
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them, and to perform the most’ 


menial and degrading acts. This 
was the pretext, but, according to 
the Friend of India, one of the best 
authorities, the real reason at the 
bottom of the mutiny was a vague 
fear of being compelled to perform 
military service in European cli- 
mates and against European foes. 
This panic, artfully worked on, 
coupled with the laxity of disci- 
pline, and the mutual ignorance of 
men and officers as to each other's 
condition, grew in some regiments 
strongly but silently, till a few 
mutinous, discontented, and sedi- 
tious scoundrels seduced the ma- 
jority of certain regiments from their 
allegiance, and have now read us a 
terrible lesson. 

Yet in this fearful outbreak there 
is not only nothing that threatens 
us with the loss of our empire, but 
many things that prove to us that 
our hold on our Salient subjects was 
not one of mere physical grasp. Our 
readers perhaps do not know the 
exact situation of Meerut. It lies 
one hundred miles from the’ hill 
station of Mussoorie, and in clear 
weather the snowy peaks of the 


Himalayas are distinctly visible from 


the cantonment. It is twenty miles 
west of the Ganges on the one side, 
and forty-four miles east of the 
Jumna on the other, where this 
river flows immediately under the 
walls of imperial Delhi. Far to the 
west and north were several Euro- 
pean regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, guarding the plains of the 
Punjab, and the limits of the empire 
which we are supposed to have 
reached. Far ‘to south again; or 
nearly a thousand miles off, lies the 
modern metropolis of India, having 
rapid communication by sea with 
Madras and Burmah, and abundant 
facilities for procuring reinforce- 
ments without delay. But in the 
vast tract between Calcutta and the 
Punjab were several military sta- 
tions with only one European regi- 
ment a piece, and several others 
with nothing but native troops. The 
single European regiment at Agra 
had enough to do to provide fer the 
security of a large town, an exten- 
sive fort, a gaol containing 3000 
of the worst characters in British 
India, and of the government offices, 
archives, and treasure. A similar 
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regiment at Dinapore, on the Ganges, 
could not stir a step from the vici- 
nity of Patna, the focus and hotbed 
of Mohammedan intrigue. What 
then if the brigade at Benares should 
incite the three hundred thousand 
Hindus who dwell in that sacred 
city, to rise on the mere handful 
of officers and civilians? What if 
Cawnpore should mutiny, the fort 
at Allahabad, which commands the 
entrance to the Doab of Hindostan, 
should be oceupied by the insur- 
gents, the zemindars stand aloof, 
the rich merchants deny their assist- 
ance, and the populace, ground down 
by tyranny and extortion, seize this 
opportunity of wreaking their che- 
rished revenge? The very thought 
might make the boldest of us tremble 
for our magnificent inheritance ; but 
we are glad to say none of these 
events have happened, or are even 
likely to happen. On the contrary, 
the progress of disaffection amongst 
the troops is stayed. That of the 
population has never yetcommenced. 
Of Europeans saved from the 
butchery at Delhi, twelve or thir- 
teen owed their lives to the zemin- 
dars; three more were protected 
by a Synd, a descendant of the 
Prophet, as theterm implies, and one 
not unlikely to nourish hostility 
against Christians. The bad charac- 
ters, whom a rebellionin India, like a 
revolution in France, brings to light 
out of holes and corners, have been 
put down, partly by the exertions of 
respectable natives, and partly by 
the aroused energy and activity of 
the Buropean functionaries. Sir 
John Lawrence, the able Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, holds the reins 
of office so firmly and yet so easily, 
that he is ready to send troops to aid 
in subduing the malcontents. His 
brother, the chivalrous, high-minded 
soldier and civilian, rules the 
newly-acquired province of Oude, 
with only murmurs of disaffection, 
and has just put down one other 
attempt at mutiny after a fashion 
which reminds us of the Roman 
general who quelled sedition by one 
single word. The Raja of Bhurt- 
pore, educated and protected under 
the wise and fostering care of Lord 
Dalhousie, has sent 1000 of his 
choicest cavalry to our assistance ; 
and the Maharaja of Gwalior, spared 
when a child by the magnanimous 
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forbearance of Lord Eilenborough, 
and now our steady ally, sends his 
‘bodyguard to Agra, and is profuse 
of earnest offers of service. Patna 
is not in revolt. Benares is not 
barricaded, the manly and energetic 
inhabitant of northern India is pur- 
suing, in most districts, his ordinary 
avocations, and the Bayali is as 
‘quiet and stagnant as the water of 
his own rice-fields under the mid- 
day sun. 

At Caleutta, the seat of commerce 
.and of government, everything has 
been done that foresight could 
dictate or ready invention could 
supply. . Lord Canning has des- 
__ his available Europeans to 

enares in carriages and steamers, 
and has taken means for bringing 
round fresh regiments from Madras, 
Burmah, and Bombay. From all 
‘sections of the European and native 
community he continues to receive 
assurances of devotion; and the 
demand for guns and revolvers 
has been so brisk and constant as to 
-have entirely exhausted the supply. 
For the outbreak, we need aie 
say, Lord Canning is no more to 
blame than he is for the discipline 
of her Majesty's 46th, and in 
his energy and his decisive mea- 
sures, in his promptitude, in his 
well-timed proclamations, in his 
judicious enlargement of the powers 
ordinarily exercised by local fune- 
‘tionaries, in his ‘ appearance be- 
fore the men of the 7oth native 
infantry, and in his calmness at 
this trying crisis, he has borne him- 
self in a manner worthy of the great 
statesman who preceded him, and 
of the name which he bears him- 
‘self. We sincerely hope, by the 
way, that no organ of opinion will 
+e unwise enough to attribute the 
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mutiny of our soldiery to the late 
annexations of Lord Dalhousie. In 
the wisdom of his measure lies one 
source of our present comfort and 
strength. The Punjab is tranquil 
and subdued, and the Seikh, who 
opposed us in seven pitched battles, 
is now guarding our forts, protect- 
ing the lives of our countrywomen, 
and eager to try conclusions with the 
traitors who have proved unfaithful 
to their salt. Nothing that has yet 
transpired encourages any supposi- 
tion that a sympathy for dethroned 
kings has stirred the feelings of the 
sepoys. And Burmah, instead of 
being a troublesome neighbour, to be 
watched and suspected, is a friendly 
country, which we can leave to the 
care of sepoys, who, if inclined to 
revolt, will hardly think of revoltin 

amidst a foreign population. Wit 

Mr. Colvin at Agra, Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, and Mr. 
John Grant by his side at Caleutta, 
the Governor-general may rest satis- 
fied that he has wise counsellors and 
trusty servants to aid him in the 
hour of need, and that in an emer- 
gency to which the slaughter of 
the Khoordkabul, or the long night 
of Ferozshah, were trials compara- 
tively easy to be confronted, he has 
done his duty wisely and well. It 
may be left for him, when the storm 
shall have blown over, to purge our 
army of traitors, to reform its maté- 
viel, to make it the officer’s ambition 
to be with, and not to be absent 
from his regiment, and to save future 
administrators from a second fiery 
ordeal, which inwords not toosolemn 
for the occasion, has been well de- 
signated as ‘sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion, and as 
«battle, murder, and sudden death.’ 


MEREO/OWos~ 





THE FOREST OF THE DARTMOORS. 


*The King rode down by Caddon ford, 
And full five hundred strong rode he; 
He saw the dark forest him before— 
He thought it awsome for to see.’ 
Sang o° the Outlaw Murray. 


[a= purple heather flowers are dark 
In the hollow of the hill, 

Though far along each rocky peak 
The sunlight lingers still : 

Dark hang the rushes o’er the stream— 
There is no sound below, 

Save when the fern by the night wind stirred 
Waves gently to and fro. 


Thou old, wild forest! many a dream 
Of far off glamoury,— 

Of gentle knight and solemn sage, 
Is resting still on thee. 

Still float the mists across the fells 
As when those‘barons bold, 

Sir ‘Tristram and Sir Percival, 
Sped o’er the weary wold. 


Still wave the grasses o’er the hills, 
And still the streams below, 
Under the wild boughs thick with moss, 
Sing gladly as they go ;— 
Still over all the lonely land 
The mountain elves are dwelling, 
And ofttimes notes from fairy horns 
On the free winds are swelling. 


Then through the glens of the folding hills, 
And over the heath so brown, 

King Arthur leads his belted knights 
Homewards to Carlyoun ; 

A goodly band, with long bright spears 
Upon their shoulders set, 

And first of all that Flower of Kings, 
With his golden coronet. 


And sometimes, by the clear hill streams, 
A knight rides on alone ; 

He rideth ever beside the river, 
Although the day be done; 

For he looketh toward the western land 
Where watcheth his ladye, 

On the shore of the rocky Cornewayle,. 
In the castle by the sea. 
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And o’er the green paths of the moors, 
When the burning sun is high, 

Queen Guenever comes forth in state 
Beneath her canopy. 

Her squires, in robes of sendal bright, 
Bear up the silken shade, 

And the ringing of their bridle reins 
Fills all the forest glade. 


And when the stars are few above, 
And hills are dark below, 

The Fay Morgana sits alone 
Beside the river's flow. 

She sitteth alone beneath the boughs 
That look on the waters clear, 

And a low sweet song she singeth there— 
The Lady of the Mere. 


She telleth of glad, free wanderings 
By haunted spring and wave,— 

And how, beneath a fairy thorn, 
She dug old Merlin’s grave— 

All snowy white with blossomings 
The knotted arms outspread,— 

All snowy white the blossoms fall 
Upon his darksome bed. 


Thou old, wild forest! through thy glens 
Once rang the hart’s bell free, 

The mountain wolf led forth her cubs 
Beneath the dark pine tree ; 

And where the broom and the birchen sprays 
Hang o’er the sparkling rills, 

The giant deer wah Weenaiin horns 

assed upward to the hills. 


And now, thy rocks are silent all, 
The kingly chase is o’er, 
Yet none may take from thee, old land, 
Thy memories of yore. 
In many a green and solemn place 
Girt with the wild hills round, 
The shadow of the holy Cross 
Yet sleepeth on the ground. 


In many a glen where the ash keys hang 
All golden ’midst their leaves, 

The knights’ dark strength is rising yet 
Clad in its wild-flower wreaths. 

And yet, along the mountain paths, 

ides forth that stately band, 

A vision of the dim old days— 

A dream of fairyland. 
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THE SESSION OF 


rt is a saying among medical men, 
that every man is born with the 
erms of the disease that will one 
~ kill him. The Parliament which 
met for the first time on the 30th April 
last, though apparently full of the 
brightest hopes for the Government, 
mt amenable in the highest degree 
to the wishes of the Premier, may 
likewise contain within itself—amid 
the illusive strength of the large 
majority which nominally follows 
Lord Palmerston—the elements of 
a power which will tear down the 
fabric which he has raised. Appear- 
ances are not wanting which already 
indicate to a keen observer that our 
political Frankenstein has no real 
control over the being to which he 
has given life. Though as yet little 
real work has been done, the three 
months which have just passed away 
have afforded ample material for 
speculation and conjecture; and 
enough of the sayings and doings 
of the new House is on record to 
afford a fair clue to its temper, and 
to the manner in which the great 
questions now pending will be dealt 
with in the ensuing session. To 
borrow an illustration from the 
race-course, the names of the horses, 
the weights and colours of the riders, 
are Sales us; some few of the 
favourites have been scratched, some 
have gone down in the betting, and 
a few outsiders have attained a 
formidable place in the odds. The 
horses have taken their preliminary 
eanter, and the public are free to 
criticise their form and condition in 
the interval which must elapse ere 
the bell summons them to the post, 
to start in earnest for the great 
event. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Session has 
been the temporizing manner in 
which it has dealt with all purely 
political or party matters. It seems 
to have been on all sides admitted 
that it was but an interlude—that 
nothing whatever was to be ap- 
proached that could provoke dis- 
cussion; and that discussion, if 
accidentally raised, was to be de- 
ferred with nervous haste till another 
time. A consequence of this evi- 
dent desire has been, that a vast 
amount of general legislation has 
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been pushed on without fuss or dis- 
ute, which has been too often left 
opelessly in arrear while poli- 
ticians disputed who should carry 
it through, and compromised the 
matter by leaving it undone alto- 
zether. The stage has been in- 
netelanaie cleared for next year’s 
Reform Bill, and we must look at 
the present Session rather in refe- 
rence to the bias of the House with 
regard to it, than to any impor- 
tant events already achieved. 

The elections were timed with 
consummate address; the result, 
however, has shown that the ma- 
jority in favour of Ministers in 
the new House, though large, is 
not to be regarded as strictly Pal- 
merstonian, For some time before 
the dissolution, Parliament had 
evinced a disposition to be trouble- 
some, and rd Palmerston had 
evidently decided on appealing to 
the country at the first favourable 
opportunity. That opportunity was 
afforded by the events which re- 
sulted in our ae up arms 
against the Chinese. The House, 
smarting under the recollection 
of the still unpaid bill incurred 
during the last war, and alarmed 
at the probable expenses and in- 
sufficient cause of the new one, 

ave the Ministry the long-courted 

defeat. Before the ink was dry 
which recorded the fact, or the 
electric wire had ceased to vibrate 
with the news, Lord Palmerston 
had bounded into the ring like an 
Irishman at a wake, with a shout 
of ‘ Palmerston and the British 
Flag.’ 

For a moment it was made to 
appear that our national honour 
was in danger. The watchful 
officials of Downing-street took 
advantage of the panic to stigmatize 
a vote, in reality fortuitous, as an 
intentional sanction of a national 
disgrace. So loud and successful 
were these denunciations, that the 
vote on the Chinese question became 
for a moment as unpopular as if it 
had been in reality a Raheness one. 
The ill-assorted politicians who met 
in the er against the Premier 
were but playing his game. The 
noise made by his defeat was but 
the snap of a trap laid and baited by 
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himself as it closed on the devoted 
legs of Lord Derby's Parliament. 

A ‘cry’—the sole requisite, accord- 
ing to Mr. Disraeli, for a successful 
election—was now happily attained. 
But the ery did not accurately re- 
present the real character of the 
struggle. Brookes’s and the Reform 
Clubs sent forth their heroes to the 
fight; but however loudly these 
champions shouted their war-cry in 
St. James's-street, they left their ex- 
citement behind at King’s-cross and 
Shoreditch. Before the train which 
whirled them down to meet their 
constituents had got well into the 
open country, they were meditating 
how they should explain away the 
late vote in their hustings speeches. 
Election oratory became remarkable 
for its moderate and guarded charae- 
ter, and candidates exhausted their 
eloquence in proving that the ques- 
tion of the lorcha was not the 
question at all—that the real point 
at issue was a struggle for power 
between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Derby, between Liberal and Con- 
servative, not between peace and 
war. No word penetrated into the 
rural districts about the ‘ coalition’ 
which had been so loudly declaimed 
against in London. 

No one had the temerity to 
insinuate a dishonest combination of 
parties against a statesman standing 
alone in his desire for the honour of 
England, till Lord Palmerston’s 
manifesto was addressed to the 
country at large tlirough the medium 
of the electors of Tiverton. By 
this speech, unworthy, as we pointed 
out at the time, of the reputation 
of the statesman who uttered it, 
the eyes of all were opened to the 
real nature of the scheme .in which 
the Liberal party found themselves 
involved. It was fortunate for 
Lord Palmerston that the news 
from China which reached the coun- 
try almost simultaneously with his 
defeat in the House of Commons 
was of a nature which stirred up all 
the warlike feeling of the people. 
The Chinamen were sepeentted, as 
having poisoned the wells of Hong- 
kong and the bread sold to the 
English. Piteous accounts went the 
round of the newspapers, of our 
countrymen walibingia badiivennes. 
Some even went so far as to state 


that all the Europeans at Hong- 
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kong had met their death from the 
sanguinary hands of Yeh and his 
barbarians. 

The election topics then became 
confined, even more closely than 
before, to the usual domestic ‘pro- 
gramme. A Reform Bill assumed 
a prominent place. Lord Palmer- 
ston promised one, and Mr. Disraeli 
kindly agreed to support it, pro- 
vided its objects were carefully con- 
fined to the disfranchisement of 
Whig rotten boroughs. 

Nevertheless, confidence in the 
Prime Minister, which before the 
elections had been a fundamental 
article of the Liberal creed, rapidly 
assumed a less prominent charac- 
ter, and though it was agreed that 
he should be supported as against 
Lord Derby — whose accession to 
power seemed to be the only 

ossible alternative, should Lord 
Palaserston fail to command a 
majority of a new House—large 
numbers of his professed supporters 
resolved only to look upon him as 
the liberal Leader so long as he 
behaved himself as such, and did 
not coquet with the Tories. 

The natural result was, that 
though apparently backed by an 
overwhelming majority, his power 
was of a character peculiarly ephe- 
meral; and depended more upon 
the weakness of his opponents than 
upon any prospect of stanch support 
from his friends. 

The first Session of 1857 had 
opened without any anticipation of 
the speedy fate that awaited it. In 
February, among the earliest to 
take their seats were the represen- 
tatives of two parties which have 
since disappeared from the House 
—the Peelites and the Manchester 
Mea. 

Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert sat side 
by ‘side in their usual places be- 
low the gangway, with Messrs. 
Cobden and Milner Gibson. The 
chief topics of the Speech from the 
Throne related, as was anticipated, 
to the conclusion of the war in the 
Crimea; the advisability of such 
reform in Turkey as would give 
that country more real weight, and 
relieve it a little from its present 

sition—that of a conventional 

umbug which it is every one’s 
business to support and which 
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nevertheless every one sees th h; 
the settlement of the suennelees 
tween the King of Prussia and 
the Swiss Republic, accompanied 
with a hint, which approached as 
near to a sly joke as diplomatic 
language would allow, to the effect 
that it was very desirable in any 
arrangement which might be agreed 
upon, that Neufchatel should carry 
off all the plums, and his Prussian 
Majesty the best of the pudding; 
thena Ministerial puff about our rela- 
tions with France, evacuation of the 
Greek territories and waters by the 
fleet of England and the armies of 
France. There was a confident 
paragraph about hostilities in China, 
showing that the Ministry thought 
they had, to use a common expres- 
sion, on that occasion got hold of 
the right end of the stick. The 
speech concluded with a safe flou- 
nish about joint-stock banks. There 
was nothing which showed any con- 
seiousness of the approach of the 
disturbance which was soon to arise. 
The debate on the address took an 
ominous turn on the subject of fo- 
aoe affairs; Mr. Disraeli evidently 
had fancied that he had picked up, 
amidst the diplomatic chit-chat of 
his Parisian friends, a clue to some 
mystery which he had not com- 
pletely fathomed, and whose obseu- 
rity made him rather cireumlocutory 
and incoherent in his endeavours to 
find out what it was. Mr.Gladstone’s 
speech had a smack of earnestness, 
whieh toldthat he had thrown off 
the compact which held the Govern- 
ment of. Lord Aberdeen together, 
and that he meant mischief. The 
debate, however, gave no indica- 
tion of any settled policy of the 
Opposition, if opposition it could 
be called, where the chief danger 
was to be feared from the Minister’s 
honourable and right honourable 
friends behind him, and below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side. 
Meanwhile there were several great 
questions before the House, each of 
Which would have sufficed to keep 
at to its business had it lived out its 
full term. 

Considering the fright in which 
the public had been living while 
the absence of Parliament enabled 
the papers to gorge their readers 
with dismal accounts of garotte rob- 
beries, the treatment of our criminal 
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lation may be fairly put first 
ake list. Te this satuniiie suc- 
ceed national education; the revi- 
sion and improvement of our finan- 
cial system, involved in the question 
of the mcome tax; and, last not 
least, the Reform Bill which, as it 
was said, Lord John Russell bad 
composed in his Florentine re- 
treat, and brought back in his 
great-coat pocket as a rival to 
the one which the Premier had 
stowed away till called for among 
the red tape and sealing-wax in the 
official red box. Nevertheless, there 
were not wanting evidences that 
Lord Derby’s Parhament was grow- 
ing old, and that Ministers, if they 
did not absolutely anticipate danger, 
thought it right to prepare for the 
worst. 

Since the days of Sir Robert Peel, 
it had never been the fashion to 
announce the financial policy of the 
Government early in the session ; 
but on this occasion the first fort- 
night had not elapsed before Sir 
Cornewall Lewis opened his Budget 
to the astonished House. He cre- 
ated a smile by opening his speech 
with the words ‘in the present state 
of the Session.’ The House of Com- 
mons is easily amused; and the 
point of the joke on this occasion 
was, that this little piece of parlia- 
mentary phraseology is a stereotyped 
opening in July, but is out of place 
in February, when honourable gen- 
tlemen have the whole session be- 
fore them. Politicians augured from 
this, that, in nautical phrase, Go- 
verament were making all snug 
against the storm which they must 
have had some reason to suspect. 
It came perhaps sooner than they 
expected. Mr. Cobden’s motion of 
condemnation resulted, after four 
nights’ discussion, in the defeat of 
the Ministry ; and the followers of 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli found 
themselves associated for once with 
those of Mr. Gladstone and about 
fifty of the independent Liberal 
members. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise 
of the great majority of people who 
no doubt at first condemned the 
vote which ousted the Ministry, 
when they found that Lord Pal- 
merston was attempting seriously to 
found upon it charges against some 
of his most prominent opponents 
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which, if they had been true, would 
have proved them guilty of treason, 
but which, not being true, can only 
be designated as clap-trap. The 
speech at the Mansion-house excited 
surprise, and some mistrust that he 
was making an ungenerous use of 
the defeat which become a 
triumph ; but when the Premier's 
address to the electors of Tiverton 
came before the public, men of all 
om were disgusted to find him 
eliberately asserting that some of 
the first statesmen in the country 
had endeavoured to make the humi- 
liation. and degradation of their 
country the stepping-stone to power. 
The country was unwilling to con- 
fine its verdict to the narrow point 
of foreign poliey on which alone it 
was appealed to, and took a wider 
view of affairs. Approving on the 
whole the conduct of Ministers with 
regard to the Chinese war, the 
temper with which that war was dis- 
cussed unmistakeably showed that 
the question had done its work, and 
would not be popular if mooted 
again. There was evidently a strong 
opinion that Lord Palmerston, long 
devoted exclusively to foreign affairs, 
knew little, and cared less, about 
domestic poliey, and that he was 
not in his heart strongly attached 
to reform ; and many members were 
pateed by their constituents to 
eep the Premier up to the mark— 
as the price on which their con- 
fidence was to be retained and 
strengthened. One of the most 
remarkable results of the election 
was the rejection of that party 
which had clamoured during the late 
struggle with Russia for peace at- 
any-price. The names of Messrs. 
Breht, Cobden, Fox, and: Milner 
Gibson disappeared from the rolls 
of Parliament. However much one 
may disagree with the opinions of 
these gentlemen, there are few who 
will not regret their absence, or who 
will not feel that Parliament could 
better have spared those whom they 
= perhaps consider better men. 
The truth is, that those’ who 
aspire to lead English opinion must 
must possess thoroughly English 
sympathies. To an intimate know- 
ledge of the practieal character of 
their countrymen, they must unite 
that appreciation and love of British 
pluck which is incompatible with 
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the impossible philanthropy of the 
Peace Seats Tictwithaiaoding all 
their practical knowledge of the laws 
and requirements of commerce, the 
leaders of that party were but 
childish idealists where the great 
heart of the nation required them 
to be practical workmen. 

Lord John Russell owed his return 
for the City of London to the ve 

uality which they so much wanted. 

n him is to be found the embodi- 
ment of that pluck which the Man- 
chester school wanted. Deserted 
as he was by many who had been 
his warm supporters, he gained his 
election simply by the courage with 
which he threw himself upon thesym- 
pathy and affection of the people. 

On the meeting of the new Par- 
liament, Mr. John Evelyn Denison 
was elected Speaker. It had been 
pretty well ascertained beforehand 
that no opposition would be offered 
to his election. That gentleman, 
when at length Lord Palmerston 
entered the House, was seen sittin 
on one of the back benches behin 
the Ministry, doing his best to look 
unconscious the honour which 
awaited him. Old members, to 
whom it had become a matter of 
course to re-elect Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
at the opening of each new Parlia- 
ment, no doubt felt deeply the 
change which had deprived them 
of a leader so long known and so 
highly valued. They, as well as 
the new comers, appeared anxious 
to get a sight of the Speaker in 
esse, but that gentleman sat im- 
movable, with his arms crossed, and 
his hat over his eyes. It was not 
till Mr. Denison rose after the 
speech of his seconder of the motion 
for his appointment, that the un- 
initiated were able to get a good 
view of him. Ina clear voice, but 
evidently in an awful fright, he sub- 
mitted himself in set terms to the 
decision of the House. 

Young members could hardly 
help tittering a little when, on: the 
following day, Mr. Denison walked 
up the floor of the House in the 
costume prescribed by custom for a 
Speaker-elect before he has been 

roved of by the Queen. An 
derly gentleman, in a tight Court 


a 
e 
suit, and a barrister’s wig, and pos- 
sessing thin calves to his legs, and 
preceded in his march by the gor- 
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geous mace, can hardly run the 
gauntlet of four or five hundred 
= of eyes without appearing a 
ittle absurd, and looking as if he 
felt so. Even with the advantage 
of long flowing robes and a mag- 
nificent wig, the new Speaker fail 
to emulate the grand decided tramp 
of his predecessor. 

The first paragraph of the Speech 
from the Throne contained a hit 
at Disraeli, who had taunted the 
Government with their desire to 
lose a year by the dissolution. Her 
aw ‘trusted that there would 
still be found sufficient time to 
enable Parliament satisfactorily to 
deal with various and important 
matters.’ The whole Speech, espe- 
cially to keen reformers, was disap- 
pointing. The notion that Lord Pal- 
merston was at once going to bring 
forward a Reform Bill, or, indeed, 
that he would bring it forward at 
all if he could help it, was done 
away with. The speech was vague 
and unsatisfactory; but in this 
vagueness, as in Hamlet’s madness, 
there was method. Her Majesty 
could not speak the real opinions of 
her «8 or even of her advisers, 
on the subject of the Shah of Persia, 
or the King of Prussia, or the 
Chinese difficulties. The only thing 
really serious about it was that her 
ay wanted money from her 
faithful Commons, and the only 
passage absolutely untrue which the 
Speech contained, was that the esti- 
mates had been prepared with a due 
regard to economy. In the debate 
on the address in the House of 
Lords, Lord Albemarle took occa- 
sion to remark significantly on the 
absence of any mention of reform 
in the royal speech—a_ course 
which no doubt rather disgusted 
that august assembly.. Whatever 
else muy be laid to its charge, 
it certainly cannot be accused of 
Radical tendencies. After all, it is 
for young blood in both Houses to 
moot this question; it is for the 
new men, under either new or old 
leaders, to organize a Reform party. 
If it be only strong enough, the 
Prime Minister will certainly follow. 
Meanwhile, considering his age and 
his antecedents, and the mess in 
which our foreign affairs are in- 
volved, he may. be forgiven if his 
eyes are more anxiously turned 
towards Asia than towards England. 
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In the succeeding week both Houses 
quietly entered upon their work. 

Lord Campbell, in the House of 
Lords, commenced a tilt which he 
has since kept up gallantly through 
the Session, against the sale of 

isons and licentious books. . The 

hancellor of the Exchequer moved 
a resolution to provide for the esta- 
blishment of savings banks, which 
was agreed to. The measure is, no 
doubt, on the whole, a good one, 
though it is. hardly possible not to 
agree with Sir Henry Willoughby 
and Lord Goderich, in their objection 
to allow the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to meddle with savings bank 
stock. On the same day, Sir George 
Grey raised a long discussion on the 
subject of transportation, in the 
course of which a new member, in 
his maiden speech, created roars of 
laughter, by claiming the indulgence 
of the House on the ground of his 
having had long experience of a 

enal colony. Mr. Dillwyn brought 
in a Bill to substitute flogging for 
imprisonment in cases of aggravated 
assaults on women and children. 
The Bill, though not opposed by Sir 
George Grey on the first reading, 
was subsequently thrown out on his 
instigation, as it interfered with his 
pet measure of last year. 

The week was wound up in the 
Commons by a discussion on the 
measure which has proved in 
the Lower House, as the Divorce 
Bill has in the Upper, the prin- 
cipal event of the session—namely, 
the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment. Lord Palmerston apologized, 
as well he might, to Lord John 
Russell for taking the matter out 
of his hands, to which apology the 
noble lord courteously responded. 
Of course the very mention of such 
an innovation brought Sir Frederick 
Thesiger into vehement opposition, 
and equally of course he was fol- 
lowed by what are called in the 
House the three degrees of com- 
parison in bigotry. The bill, how- 
ever, passed its different stages in 
the Commons with very little talk. 
The debate was conducted by the 
Opposition members with a sort 
of Sedans consciousness that 
they had the worst of it, and had 
better give in. 

A novelty was introduced on the 
second reading. ‘To the surprise 
of both friends and foes, Sir John 
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Pakington had the honesty and 
manliness frankly to recant his for- 
mer opinions, and to say that after 
full consideration he could no longer 
oppose the admission of Jews to 
seats in the Legislature. 

The secession of so important a 
personage as Lord Derby’s Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was of course 
rapturously hailed by the Liberal 
party, and it was thought that it 
would seriously influence the debate 
in the Lords. Sir John’s ex-col- 
leagues were of course, also, propor- 
tionately disgusted. One of them 
bounced out of the House at the 
moment when the recantation was 
made, with a shrug of the shoulders 
which plainly evinced: his opinion 
upon the matter. In the Upper 

ouse, Lord Derby was even more 
flippant than usual, and condensed 
into his no doubt eloquent address 
almost every fallacy that has ever 
been broached on the subject. 
But there was one spectacle that 
we can hardly hope to see again 
in any similar discussion in future 
sessions. Lord Lyndhurst, though 
his eighty-fifth year has come upon 
him, and though time has bent his 
vigorous form, is still in full 
possession of his vigorous powers of 
mind. Lord Lyndhurst demolished 
every fallacy, unravelled every 
intricacy, and treated the whole 
question with the brilliancy, the 
apt illustration, and the caustic 
wit of his best days. It was said 
that he had fallen heavily on comin 
into the House and cut his head, 
and that even while he was speaking 
the blood was flowing from the 
wound—certainly when he first rose 
he leant heavily on his stick and the 
tones of his voice were tremulous, 
but as he went on he appeared to 
gain strength—his' whole figure 
seemed to dilate, and the keenest 
intellect in England shone forth 
with all its wonted strength. It 
was certainly a picture to treasure 
up—that old man, sole survivor of 
a race of politicians that has passed 
away from among us, and who in 
the nature of things must himself 
retire from public strife, standing up 
manfully to the last for the principles 
which his life had illustrated, and 
tearing down, perhaps with a dying 
hand, the banner of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s eloquence, how- 
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ever, could not change the divi- 
sion. Soon after the rejection 
of the bill an important meeting 
of the Liberal party was held, 
to take into consideration two 
rival propositions by which it was 
proposed again to re-open, and if 
possible to settle, the question. It 
was argued by some that as the 
House of Lords had constituted 
itself the sole judge of its own privi- 
leges in the case of Lord Wensley- 
dale, the House of Commons might 
do the same with regard to the 
Jew Bill, and that the best plan 
would be to pass a resolution ad- 
mitting the Jews into the Commons 
—a course which would render an 
appeal to the Lords altogether un- 
necessary. On the other hand, it 
was argued with some reason that 
the effect of such a course, even if 
it proved palatable to the majority 
of the Liberal members, would by 
no means meet the exigencies of the 
ease; inasmuch as it would only: 
gain in an underhand manner a vic- 
tory which was solely desirable as 
an assertion of a great constitutional 
principle. Lord John Russell had 
taken that view of the subject, and 
proposed to meet the difficulty b 
the immediate introduction of a bi 
enabling any man to take the oaths 
in a manner most binding on his 
conscience. By Sir James Graham’s 
advice the meeting resolved to try 
that plan in the first instance, and 
if it failed, to have recourse to the 
other. 

It may be veryreasonably doubted 
whether Lord Palmerston was in 
earnest in his wish to obtain a satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty, and 

robably this doubt influenced the 

ivision in the House of Lords. We 
regret the decision to which the 
Upper House came, because it will 
cause a collision between the two 
Houses of Parliamentwhich may not 
be easily or speedily healed. The 
relief of the Jews is only a question 
of time; the Lords must sooner or 
later give way; but how much of 
their influence may be lost in the 
struggle it is not easy to foretell. 

Several events which have oc- 
curred during the- session have 
proved that the Opposition were 
afraid to defeat the Government, 
inasmuch as they have no leader who 
could form a Ministry with the re- 
motest chance of stability, should 
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they succeed in ousting Lord Pal- 
merston. It is absurd to. suppose the 
lynx-eyed Premier ignorant of this ; 
it can hardly be doubted that if he 
had chosen to make the Jew question 
a sine qué non of his tenure of office, 
he would have forced a different 
conclusion. As Lord Derby’s Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, his Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and 
his son, Lord Stanley—to whom high 
office would, of course, be offered by 
any Conservative Government—are 
all pledged to support the rights of 
the Jews, it would have been im- 
possible for Lord Derby to have 
formed a Ministry had Lord Pal- 
merston resigned. 

When Lord John Russell asked 
for the assistance of the Government 
in obtaining a day for the discussion 
of his Bill, Lord Palmerston replied 
that the Ministry ‘thought enough 
had been done for one session,’ and 
though they dared not oppose the 
new measure, they would not stir a 
finger to help it forward. Lord 
John Russell was compelled by this 
proceeding to force on his measure at 
a most unseemly hour in the morn- 
ing, and a debate probably unique in 
the annals of Parliament, ensued. 
The question itself was not once 
touched upon. All fled from the 
House except some hundred and 
twenty or thirty members, the 
fanatics of either side. These 
taunted each other in little personal 
speeches for four mortal hours, 
dividing alternately in the form ren- 
dered necessary in such trials of 
strength and temper by the rules 
of the House, on the questions ‘ that 
the House be now adjourned,’ and 
‘that the debate be now adjourned.’ 
They only separated at half-past 
four in the morning, when it was 
discovered that, far from there being 
any probability of obtaining a divi- 
sion on the subject in dispute, per- 
sonal acrimony was fast usurping the 
place of political feeling : gentlemen 
in white waistcoats, whose flushed 
faces announced that they had ad- 
journed during the dinner - hour, 
added zest to a debate already suf- 
ficiently piquant. The debate was 
adjourned to a subsequent day, and 
then terminated by a reasonable ma- 
jority in favour of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s motion; and here for the 
present the subject rests. 

The next question of importance 
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which came before the House was 
the marriage of the Princess Royal. 
Lord Palmerston created quite a 
sensation by the abrupt manner in 
which he brought it forward. No 
one was expecting the announce- 
ment, and members thought that he 
chuckled a little when he announced 
that her Majesty did not doubt 
their concurrence and their aid in 
making a suitable provision for her 
eldest daughter. So many honour- 
able gentlemen had been severely 
eatechised on this subject at the 
hustings, that there was perhaps a 
little malice in the unexpected man- 
ner of the announcement. When 
the question was definitely discussed 
it clicited a clever and sarcastic 
speech from Mr. Roebuck, in which 
he intimated his belief that it would 
be better to give the Princess a round 
sum down in full of all demands, 
than to allow her husband to be- 
eome what he called a pensioner of 
England. And so many members 
of all parties agreed with the mem- 
ber for Sheffield that a fixed sum 
would be preferable to an annuity, 
that, had he persevered with his 
motion, he would probably have run 
the Government very close. But 
Mr. Roebuck withdrew ; he pro- 
bably was unable to fix upon the 
sum which members who upon 
various grounds were opposed to 
an annuity, might agree to. Mr. 
Bowyer, whose financial notions 
were evidently not very lucid, 
brought forward a rather in- 
volved scheme for depriving the 
Princess of her annuity should she 
ever come to the throne of Prussia, 
and restoring it if she became a 
widow. This proposition brought 
the matter to a termination with 
great laughter. One could not help 
remembering the decision of the 
Puisne judges in a disputed case of 
settlement under the Poor-Law Act, 
which, as versified by some inge- 
nious member of the bar, and sung 
in chorus by Puisne judges, runs on 
all fours with that of the Princess 
Royal :— 


A woman who had a settlement, 
Married a man with none: 

The question was, he being dead, 

If that she had were gone ? 

Quoth Sir Jobn Platt, ‘ her settlement 
Suspended doth remain, 

Living her husband ; but him dead, 
It doth revive again,’ 
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Perhaps no other individual could 
have carried the matter through so 
successfully as Sir Cornewall. Lewis. 

The Maynooth discussion came to 
an untimely end, notwithstanding 
the perennial vitality of Mr.Spooner, 
who for two hours threw himself 
bravely into the breach, and defended 
it, not against all comers, for there 
were none, but against all possible 
arguments of succeeding speakers. 
Tt was all in vain ; his own side of the 
House deserted him almostto a man, 
and left him to thunder his denun- 
ciations of Liguori and the Pope to 
empty benches. Even the faithful 
Newdegate was unheard, for as no 
opponent advanced to refute the 
stormy eloquence of his chief, the 
debate languished and died; in 
other words, came to an untimely 
division,in which the. anti-Maynooth 
party underwent their usual discom- 
fiture. 

Little need be said of numerous 
other measures which came before 
the House, save that they were 
hardly discussed at all, and were 
disposed of in a summary manner, 
though they in fact involve the 
business of the country, and what 
we call political measures are only 
ornamental details. 

It must have been curious to any 
veteran, should such now exist in 
the House, who was present when 
Lord Palmerston moved the army 
estimates in 1809, to hear him move 
them again in 1857. Sir John 
Ramsden, the present Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War, is a ver 
young man and a millionaire. It 
was evidently from no distrust of 
his capacity, but rather from a 
chivalrous desire of interposing the 
shield of his own experience between 
the evident nervousness of his 
youthful colleague and the House, 
that Lord Palmerston presented 
himself as the mover of the esti- 
mates in his stead. 

Sir John Ramsden has already 
acquired for himself golden opinions, 
and must be looked upon as the 
most rising among those whom old 
members irreverently designate as 
‘the boys.’ No one among the 
new members has as yet given any 
very decided promise of completely 
separating himself from the herd; 
although several have shown con- 
siderable aptitude for business, and 
have evinced good sense and capas 
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city on the few oecasions on which 
they have addressed the House. 
But it has been a general remark 
that there has seldom been so little 
of what the niggers call ‘ talkee for 
talkee,’ as during the present ses- 
sion. Doubtless the Reform Bill 
next year will give aspiring young- 
sters an opportunity of asserting 
themselves. The Government must 
have received a disagreeable hint of 
what it was to expect should it lag 
behind the age,.in the fate of Mr. 
Locke King’s motion for the aboli- 
tion of the property qualification of 
members. Though Lord Palmer- 
ston successfully opposed it, he was 
successful only because allied with 
the Tories, and the division list, 
when analysed, shows that a large 
majority of the Liberal members 
went into the lobby against him. 
On the 23rd of June, there was a 
desultory and not a very improving 
debate, on the best mode of obtain- 
ing an increased supply of cotton in 
India. Mr. J. B. Smith—Alphabet 
Smith, as he is called, by way of 
distinction from others bearing that 
honoured name—exhibited, in ra- 
ther an absurd form, a violent panie, 
into which the Manchester men 
appear to have fallen on the subject 
of an anticipated failure of the 
supply of cotton. What should we 
do if the Americans were to declare 
war with us? or if they were to free 
their slaves? Manchester would be 
ruined, and the empire of England 
would, of course, follow suit! To 
cultivate. cotton in India, says Mr. 
Smith, is the only resource.. It 
seems not to have occurred to him, 
however discernible it might be to 
us, that if the Americans were to 
refuse us a supply of cotton, it would 
be equally disagreeable for them if 
we refused them a market for it; 
the millions that we annually pay to 
the United States for the cotton 
which we obtain from them, is the 
amount of the bond in which they 
are bound to keep the peace. If the 
slaves are free, labour is the lot of 
man, and they must labour to live. 
At any rate, the supporters of Mr. 
Smith ought first toascertain whether 
India can supply the cotton they 
require. An acknowledged axiom 
of political economy declares that 
the pressure of rent must reduce the 
price of the produce of all lands to 
that of the least fertile under culti- 
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vation. This effectually prevents 
populous countries from exporting 
raw material. Almost any nation 
which has much increased its popu- 
lation, may serve as an example of 
this fact. England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth exported hides and 
in; she then had a population of 
m a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty to the square mile; but since 
her population has doubled she has 
exported the same articles only in a 
manufactured state, and imported 
the raw material. Holland, Lom- 
bardy, and even India itself, are 
instances in point. Cotton could 
not come from Northern India, from 
the densely populated banks of the 
Ganges : the inhabitants of that dis- 
trict are already importers of it in 
its raw state. They cannot grow it in 
sufficient quantity for their own con- 
sumption. Even rice, a much more 
valuable crop, can only be grown in 
the thinly populated plains of Ara- 
can and Pegu. Southern India is 
rapidly increasing in population ; 
much too fast, indeed, to allow of 
the production of such an unremu- 
nerative crop. The irrigation which 
Mr. Smith advocates as the means 
for enabling the Indians to grow it, 
would, by enhancing the cost of 
roduction, only render it still more 
impossible. 
ut to return to home politics: 
the Ballot received its annual defeat, 
notwithstanding the eloquence of its 
versevering apologist. Mr. Henry 
erkeley knew that he was doomed 
to the often-repeated —- 
ment. To prevent honourable gen- 
tlemen from retiring to dinner, 
-which they appeared to have ever 
intention of doing, he endeavoured, 


as far as in him lay to keep the 


House in a roar of laughter. But 
perhaps the best joke of the even- 
ing was a practical one to which he 
did not allude. Lord Palmerston 
knows full well that the day will 
come when the Ballot will become a 
serious question. When that time 
arrives, he will be prepared to 
receive it with a good grace. Mean- 
while the wily old gentleman, on 
the day appointed for discussion, 
was seized with an earnest desire to 
see the Manchester Exhibition and 
study the old masters. The burthen 
of opposition to the motion thus 
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devolved on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord John Russell. 
The maintenance of the popularity 
of the noble member for the cit 
of London is of course the wis 
nearest to the Premier's heart, and 
Lord John walked headlong into the 
a which was palpably laid for 
im. 

We had almost forgotten to chro- 
nicle a defeat of the Government. 
We must give the name of the suc- 
cessful hero in full—Sir Charles 
Denham Orlando Jephson Norreys, 
Bart., the little smooth-faced mem- 
ber for Mallow, was on this occasion 
the instrument of avenging fate. 
A question arose whether Scotch 
members should have their estates 
surveyed at the Government ex- 
pense, on a scale which would make 
a single Scotch county cover the 
floor of Westminster Hall. The 
estates of English members were 
only to be surveyed on a scale one 
twenty-fifth part of that size; and 
suffering Ireland has to put up with 
a survey not more than eight times 
as large as that of the perfidious 
Saxon. Such an outrage was not 
to be tolerated. Both aggrieved 

arties fell tooth and nail on the 

eotch job. Government, unwisely 
pledged by its Scotch members to 
the Caledonian view of the matter, 
were led to defeat by Lord Duncan 
and Mr. Hayter. 

The Session is approaching its con- 
clusion, but Parliament can hardly 
be prorogued before the middle of 
August, for there is still much work 
to be done. At the last moment, 
the Lord Chancellor’s Divorce and 
Marriage Bill was introduced into 
the Commons, and met at its very 
first stage with a resolute opposition. 
Mr. Henley, seconded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, moved that the first reading 
be postponed for a month; which 
was of course equal to throwing the 
bill out altogether. But we are happy 
to say that the motion was lost by 
a considerable majority. It is clear, 
however, that every step will be 
opposed; and as the Government 
seems to be in earnest about carry- 
ing this bill, we may expect a long- 
protracted session. We cordially 
wish success to this measure, as an 
instalment of justice on this most 
important social question. 





